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IHILE  the  attention  of  the  nation  is  fixed  upon  the  work  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  starting  the  actual  construction  of  the  Panama  canal, 

_  and  the  other  great  commercial  Powers  are  trying  to  reckon  what 

changes  that  waterway  will  make  in  the  distribution  of  international 
trade,  a  waterway  is  about  to  be  dug  within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
which  in  its  relation  to  North  Atlantic  coastwise  traffic  may  have  as  vital  an 
effect  as  the  Isthmian  ditch  is  destined  to  exercise  upon  the  course  and  safety 
of  interoceanic  commerce.  Soon  dredges  will  be  put  to  the  task  of  commencing 
a  canal  from  Cape  Cod  Bay  to  Buzzard’s  Bay,  making  Cape  Cod  an  island 
and  converting  Nantucket  Sound,  “the  sailors’  graveyard,”  to  a  memory. 

How  far  the  trans-Massachusetts  canal  may  alter  the  course  of  vessels  of 
nearly  all  sorts,  plying  between  Boston  and  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Norfolk  and  ports  still  farther  to  the  south,  becomes  evident  upon  the 
inspection  of  United  States  Government  lighthouse  figures.  These  statistics 
show  that  in  one  year,  that  which  ended  on  March  31,  1899,  and  whose  record 
was  about  an  average  one,  more  than  thirty  thousand  vessels  passed  within 
sight  of  Handkerchief  Shoal  Lightship.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  same 
year  other  vessels  which  passed  by  in  fog  or  at  night  or  around  the  Cape  by 
other  channels  added  fully  ten  thousand  to  the  number  of  vessels  which  skirted 
the  Cape  that  year.  About  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  used  steam.  This 
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includes  tugs  and  also  barges  towed  by  steam  vessels.  More  than  23,000,000 
tons  register  was  shown,  the  average  for  steam  vessels  being  nearly  l,5oo  tons 
and  for  sailing  vessels  600  tons. 

Only  Cape  Hatteras  has  greater  terrors  for  coastwise  skippers  than  Nan¬ 
tucket  Sound,  through  which  this  ever-increasing  volume  of  traffic  now  has  to 
go.  In  lives  and  in  material  wealth  the  loss  increases  with  the  volume  of  com¬ 
merce.  Records  for  nearly  twenty  years,  ending  in  July,  1895,  present  an 
exhibit  startling  in  its  sacrifice  of  human  lives  and  prodigal  in  its  waste  of 
property.  An  aggregate  of  137  vessels  went  down  off  the  Cape  during  those 
two  decades,  carrying  with  them  sixty-three  lives.  The  property  loss  reached 
^1,600,000.  Nor  was  this  an  especially  unfortunate  period  for  seamen  and 
cargoes  on  the  shoals.  Within  less  than  four  years  more  twenty-seven  addi¬ 
tional  lives  had  been  lost,  twenty-eight  vessels  had  been  wrecked  and  material 
wealth  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  had  disappeared  beyond 
all  hope  of  salvage,  making  a  monthly  property  loss  of  more  than  $6,500  and 
costing  three  lives  and  three  vessels  every  two  months.  That  the  destruction 
of  human  life  has  not  been  greater  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  vessels  lost 
is  its  own  heroic  testimonial  to  the  success  attending  the  bravery  of  the  life¬ 
saving  station  crews.  Nor  is  the  peril  of  rounding  the  Cape  summed  up  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  vessels.  Nearly  a  hundred  days  of  each  year  Vineyard  Sound 
traffic  is  fogbound,  according  to  the  government  records.  Again,  there  is  a 
distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  by  the  outside  route  and 
about  seventy  miles  by  the  Sound  route  which  would  be  dispensed  with,  once 
a  ship  canal  has  been  cut  across  the  narrow  neck  of  Barnstable  County. 

For  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  agitation  at  irregularly  recurring  inter¬ 
vals  has  demanded  that  such  a  waterway  be  constructed.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Monument  River  was  so  far 
navigable  that  but  a  short  stretch  of  mud  and  sand  obstructed  water  communi¬ 
cation  between  Sandwich  and  Monument  Beach.  It  has  been  related  that  more 
than  once  the  redoubtable  Captain  Miles  Standish  followed  this  route,  as  often 
did  the  Indians.  To  leave  the  vague  and  legendary,  the  town  of  Sandwich  in 
1676  witnessed  an  agitation  for  the  construction  of  a  waterway  from  the 
north  shore  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Monument  River.  To  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  the  good  townspeople  of  Sandwich  repaired,  asking  the 
colony  to  construct  the  public  utility.  The  phrase  “public  utility,”  however, 
did  not  appear  in  the  agitation  of  the  time.  Twenty-one  years  of  a  propaganda 
had  one  political  result,  for  in  1697  a  legislative  committee  was  entrusted  with 
a  commission  to  examine  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  a  canal  across 
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Cape  Cod.  No  trace  remains  of  any  valuable  result  and  if  the  committee 
ever  made  a  report  it  went  to  sleep  in  some  legislative  pigeonhole.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  the  desire  for  a  canal  found  no  formal  expression.  In 
1776,  however,  we  find  General  Machin  busily  engaged  in  surveying  a  route 
for  the  Cape  Cod  ditch,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  General  Wash¬ 
ington  to  join  the  Revolutionary  forces  near  New  York.  No  further  effort  to 
enlist  Massachusetts  as  colony  or  commonwealth  to  construct  the  waterway 
accomplished  more  than  talk  or  vain  wishes. 

The  next  step  taken  was  an  appeal  to  Congress  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Presidency  of  James  Monroe,  and  this  move  netted  a  number  of  reports  as  to 
the  probable  character  of  the  construction  of  the  proposed  waterway.  Surveys 
were  made  for  the  Federal  Government  in  i860,  and  then  the  Civil  War  inter¬ 
vened  to  check  the  undertaking  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  blocked  General  Machin.  Some  of  the  plans  of  the  early  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  for  a  lock  canal,  but  1875  saw  General  Foster, 
chief  of  the  coast  survey,  engaged  in  an  elaboration  of  a  scheme  for  a  water¬ 
way  without  locks. 

The  history  of  the  agitation  is  not  complete  without  one  pathetic  chapter. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  F.  A.  Lockwood,  of  Boston,  who  had  invented  a  patent 
dredge,  began  “to  make  the  dirt  fly”  and  coastwise  navigators  began  to  wonder 
whether  they  would  finally  be  enabled  to  abandon  the  Nantucket  shoal  route 
for  a  calm,  land-locked  artery  of  travel.  The  inventor  had  only  one  dredge 
and  that  became  incapacitated  by  a  breakdown,  when  scarcely  more  than  a 
mile  of  the  ditch  had  been  opened.  His  hopes  blighted,  the  inventor  died  and 
the  undertaking  languished. 

In  the  course  of  more  than  two  centuries  an  enterprise  well  within  the 
definition  of  a  public  utility  failed  to  command  the  support  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  all  this  while  the  ever-increasing  commerce  has  paid  an 
ever-increasing  toll  in  lives,  vessels  and  time  to  the  dangerous  shoals  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Sound  and  the  passage  around  the  Cape.  It  has  remained  for  private 
capital  to  plan  the  waterway  in  order  to  earn  the  return  upon  invest¬ 
ment  awaiting  the  owners  of  such  a  canal.  Were  only  20,000,000  tons  of  the 
present  traffic  between  Boston  and  New  York  to  be  diverted  through  the 
canal,  an  average  toll  of  eight  cents  a  ton  would  yield  a  gross  annual  income 
of  $1,600,000.  So  much  for  freight,  and  there  remains  the  volume  of  passen¬ 
ger  traffic,  which  has  to  go  by  train  between  Boston  and  Fall  River  and  other 
Sound  ports  now.  This  takes  in  little  account  of  the  vessels  plying  between 
the  Maine  coast  and  ports  south  of  New  York. 
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Some  day  New  York  may  see  its  Erie  Canal  ready  to  accommodate  thou¬ 
sand-ton  barges.  Once  that  ideal  has  been  realized  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal 
has  been  dug,  an  all-water  route  has  been  opened  for  barges  from  the  grain 
devators  and  iron  and  copper  ore  docks  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  steamship  docks  of  Boston.  Thus,  the  narrow  neck  of  Cape  Cod  appears 
to  be  destined  to  be  a  vantage  point  upon  a  great  and  new  highway  of  through 
commerce. 

Again,  every  railroad  that  feeds  freight  to  the  terminals  at  Jersey  City 
will  be  enabled  to  load  their  cars  upon  their  own  barges,  tow  those  barges  with 
their  own  tugs  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  and  through  that  waterway  with  a  canal 
pilot  aboard  and  land  the  cars  on  the  docks  of  Boston  harbor  without  breaking 
bulk.  This  they  will  be  able  to  do  at  perhaps  one-third  of  what  they  now  pay 
to  the  railroads  of  New  England  for  trackage.  Barges  with  freight  from  the 
terminals  at  Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  other  ports  may  also  seek  this 
'waterway.  Thus,  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  seaboard  will  the  canal  have  its 
influence  upon  transcontinental  freight  traffic. 

Under  a  Massachusetts  charter  and  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000  and  author¬ 
ized  bonds  of  an  equal  amount,  the  Boston,  Cape  Cod  and  New  York  Canal 
Company  has  been  purchasing  its  right  of  way.  A  route  has  been  surveyed 
which  is  believed  to  avoid  rock,  and  it  is  understood  that  work  is  to  start  at 
either  end  of  the  proposed  ditch.  The  late  A.  L.  Rives,  once  chief  engineer  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  and  also  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
had  to  do  with  the  preliminary  surveys  across  the  neck  of  the  Cape.  Associated 
with  him  was  E.  L.  Corthell,  who  went  to  the  Argentine  Republic  to  supervise 
harbor  and  dock  improvements  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  United  States 
Government.  The  plans  have  been  made  so  that,  as  business  may  warrant 
an  appeal  for  a  greater  capacity  to  accommodate  tonnage,  the  waterway  may 
be  both  widened  and  deepened  without  excessive  cost. 

The  actual  business  steps  towards  the  realization  of  the  canal  were  begun 
by  De  Witt  C.  Flanagan,  of  New  York,  and  his  brother,  the  late  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Flanagan,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  when  the  latter 
was  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  associate.  General  Charles 
C.  Dodge,  president  of  the  company.  Organization  ccwnpleted,  right  of  way 
purchased,  surveys  of  the  route  made  and  engineering  plans  laid,  dredging  and 
excavation  will  start  before  long  and  the  backers  of  the  undertaking  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  two  years  and  a  half  will  witness  the  completion  and  opening  of  the 
waterway.  New  passenger  and  freight  steamship  lines  are  within  the  range 
of  the  present  outlook  and  other  contingent  enterprises  are  likely  to  prove  in¬ 
viting.  Two  comparisons  may  be  enlightening: 
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The  Panama  Canal  route  is  about  forty  miles  long.  Mud  to  a  depth  suffi¬ 
cient  to  tax  engineers  in  the  search  for  anchorage  foundations  at  the  terminals 
is  succeeded  by  marshlands  with  their  requirement  that  excavated  matter  be 
transported  upon  an  improvised  railroad  for  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to 
insure  that,  once  removed,  the  earth  can  never  be  washed  back  into  the  ditch 
during  tropical  storms.  Then  an  elaborate  campaign  had  to  be  inaugurated  to 
protect  the  canal  diggers  from  yellow  fever  and  malaria.  Besides,  all  this  is  the 
Andean  backbone  of  the  Isthmus,  through  which  the  canal  is  designed  to  pass 
by  means  of  the  cut  at  Culebra.  A  lock  canal  means  a  chain  of  locks,  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  size  in  order  to  overcome  the  rise  from  sea  level  to  the  ridge  of 
the  Isthmus.  A  sea-level  canal  would  demand  an  enormous  cut  through  the 
ridge.  The  other  great  physical  factor  is  the  distance  from  which  machinery 
and  other  supplies  have  to  be  ordered. 

In  New  York  ten  miles  of  subway  transit  road  were  dug  and  constructed 
under  as  varied  physical  conditions  as  might  be  found.  Sand,  claybanks, 
virgin  rock,  quicksand  and  stretches  of  loose  broken  rock  were  encountered  in 
a  way  that  contradicted  some  of  the  most  carefully  laid  plans  of  the  subcon¬ 
tractors.  Most  of  the  excavated  matter  had  to  be  carted  away  through  streets 
previously  crowded  with  traffic  that  could  ill  afford  to  brook  more  than  the 
minimum  of  interruption. 

From  Buzzard’s  Bay  to  Cape  Cod  Bay,  across  the  neck  of  the  Cape,  the 
distance  at  several  points  is  hardly  ten  miles.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  is  believed 
to  be  free  from  rock  ledges  of  any  sort  calculated  to  impede  excavation.  Most 
of  the  work  can  be  done  by  dredging,  thus  rendering  comparatively  unimpor¬ 
tant  the  steam  shovel  problem.  No  surrounding  traffic  exists  to  interfere  with 
the  excavators,  while  all  necessary  machinery  can  be  obtained  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  negligible  distance. 

Large  engineering  works  often  defy  correct  advance  estimates  of  their 
character.  Allowing  so  far  as  may  be  for  conditions  that  can  only  be  learned  in 
the  process  of  construction,  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  apparently  compares  in  point 
of  engineering  difficulty  and  in  the  matter  of  finance  with  the  New  York 
Subway  about  as  does  the  Subway  with  the  ditch  across  Panama.  Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  undertaking  which  failed  of  winning  the  support  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  All  this  while  the  growing  volume  of  North  Atlantic  coastwise 
traffic  has  paid  a  tremendous  price  in  lives  and  vessels  and  time  for  the  use  of 
Nantucket  Sound  and  the  route  around  the  Cape.  With  a  record  of  disaster 
exceeded  only  by  Hatteras  along  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  the 
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shoals  of  Nantucket  Sound  and  the  Cape  have  earned  their  title  “the  sailors’ 
graveyard”  during  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  since  agitation  began  for 
the  construction  of  the  canal  across  the  Cape. 

Private  enterprise  in  this  undertaking  adds  one  point  to  the  score  of  old- 
fashioned,  Jeffersonian  individualism  in  its  strife  with  the  present  day  radical 
demand  for  public  ownership  and  public  operation  of  public  utilities.  Not 
only  has  Massachusetts  possessed  little  enthusiasm  for  more  than  two  centuries 
whenever  the  importunity  of  sea-faring  men  and  sea-coast  business  interests 
has  been  displayed;  the  old  Commonwealth  has  gone  further  than  to  avoid 
the  canal  as  a  public  undertaking.  She  has  chartered  a  private  company  to  dig 
the  Cape  ditch  for  the  sake  of  levying  a  toll  upon  North  Atlantic  coastwise 
traffic.  The  degree  of  efficiency  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  waterway  is 
bound  to  furnish  an  illustration  of  use  in  the  long  standing  suit  between  the 
advocates  of  public  ownership  and  those  of  private  ownership.  As  Americans 
care  more  for  results  than  for  labels,  it  behooves  private  capital  to  do  well  that 
which  the  public  needs  and  the  State  does  not  choose  to  undertake. 

Provisions  have  been  put,  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  into  the  charter 
of  the  company  to  safeguard  the  people.  By  the  present  charter  the  State  re¬ 
tains  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the  entire  interest  of  the  canal  company  at  the 
end  of  ten  years  by  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  construction  and  an  allowance 
of  ten  per  cent,  added  as  fair  compensation.  The  State  also  reserves  the  right 
to  limit  the  profit  of  the  canal  company  beyond  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  thus 
fairly  protecting  the  public  against  the  possibility  of  excessive  tolls  at  any  time. 

The  extent  to  which  public  attention  must  inevitably  be  drawn  sooner  or 
later  to  the  trans-Massachusetts  canal,  now  in  its  day  of  emerging  from  small 
clothes,  may  become  clear  to  any  one  who  recalls  what  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  under  the  championship  and  supervision  of  De  Witt  Clinton  did  for 
the  city  and  the  State  of  New  York.  The  Erie  Canal  gave  New  York  City  a 
momentum  which  it  bids  fair  never  to  lose  and  made  it  thus  the  metropolis  of 
the  western  hemisphere.  And  as  the  Erie  Canal  was  the  bulwark  of  commer¬ 
cial  freedom  in  New  York,  so  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  will  have  the  power  to 
safeguard  New  England  from  the  railroad  control  of  transportation  rates.  A 
realization  of  this  power  gives  one  a  clearer  view  of  what  this  canal  when 
opened  may  mean  to  the  business  interests  of  the  whole  country. 
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John  Burns,  Workman-Minister. 

By  ROBERT  DONALD. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


R.  JOHN  BURNS  is  the  first 
workman  who  has  risen  to 
the  position  of  Cabinet  Min¬ 
ister.  Representatives  of 
labor  have  held  subordinate  posts  in 
former  Liberal  Governments,  and 
workingmen  have  been  Ministers  in 
colonial  Legislatures;  but  these  offices 
are  not  comparable  in  influence  or  in 
importance  with  the  high  position 
which  Mr.  Bums  is  called  upon  to  fill. 
Without  previous  official  administra¬ 
tive  experience,  local  or  national,  he  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  Many  times  before  he 
has  been  pressed  to  take  office;  he 
might  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  years  ago;  but  he 
preferred  to  retain  his  freedom  as  a 
fighter  in  the  ranks.  The  time  was 
bound  to  come  when  one  whose  policy 
was  constructive  had  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  office  and  power,  instead 
of  inspiring,  directing  and  guiding  re¬ 
forms  through  others.  The  accession 
of  Mr.  Burns  to  the  Cabinet  is  a  well- 
merited  recognition  of  his  abilities, 
and  is  also  a  triumph  for  Labor  and 
Democracy. 

As  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  Mr.  Bums  has  multifarious 
duties  committed  to  his  charge.  He 
has  to  sanction  local  loans,  supervise 
the  finances  of  local  authorities,  hold 
inquiries  into  proposed  new  undertak¬ 
ings,  exercise  the  (almost)  legislative 
powers  which  Parliament  has  dele¬ 
gated  to  him  by  way  of  provisional 
orders,  and  is  armed  with  large  powers 
of  Initiative  inspection,  revision  and 


veto,  so  that  in  some  respects  he  can 
revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  local 
administration.  In  the  domain  of  P(x>r 
Law  his  authority  is  paramount.  He 
revises,  for  example,  the  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  which  guide  the  system  of  re¬ 
lief  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law,  passes  plans  for  new  workhouses, 
settles  the  wages  of  the  nurses  and 
porter,  and  fixes  the  amoimt  of  snuff 
(if  any)  which  a  pauper  may  receive. 
Sanitary  legislation  is  also  under  his 
supervision,  as  he  acts  as  Minister  of 
Public  Health,  and  heyond  the  more 
strictly  local  governmental  functions 
belonging  to  his  department,  there  is 
the  social  side  of  his  work,  such  as 
the  administration  of  the  Allotments 
Acts,  the  Unemployed  Act,  inquiring 
into  housing  conditions,  etc.  And  all 
these  vast  and  many-sided  responsibili¬ 
ties  under  the  existing  laws,  and  the 
opportunities  of  extending  them  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  orders,  and  of  Introducing 
new  measures,  have  been  confided  to 
John  Burns,  the  “man  with  the  red 
flag,”  the  old  champion  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  working  engineer,  labor 
leader,  organizer  of  the  new  unionism, 
militant  socialist,  pamphleteer.  County 
Councillor,  parliamentarian  and  the 
workers’  tribune. 

The  elevation  of  a  workingman  to 
the  position  of  Cabinet  Minister  may 
seem  a  bold  thing  for  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  to  have  done;  it  has  certainly 
proved  the  most  popular  appointment 
which  he  has  made.  It  awakened  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Labor  and  Radical  par- 
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ties.  It  was  received  in  a  sympathetic 
spirit  by  Mr.  Burns’s  opponents,  who, 
while  detesting  his  views,  recognize 
his  unimpeachable  honesty  and  sin¬ 
cerity. 

iWhat  training  has  Mr.  Bums  had  for 
a  Cabinet  office?  How  will  he  acquit 
himself  and  rise  to  the  height  of  his 
new  responsibilities?  How  will  his 
administration  affect  the  nation? 

Those  who  have  known  Mr.  Burns 
longest  and  have  watched  his  career 
closely  have  confidence  in  his  Judgment 
and  in  his  ability.  To  understand  his 
position  one  must  know  something  of 
his  record,  his  methods  of  work,  and, 
above  all,  his  character.  He  has  had 
no  precursor  in  political  life;  no  one 
whose  career  has  run  on  parallel  lines. 
Workmen  representatives  we  have  had 
in  plenty,  but  they  have  never  done  so 
much,  or  gone  so  far,  or  attained  the 
same  practical  results.  Socialists  we 
have  had  who  have  watered  down  their 
policy  until  they  drifted  into  Liberal¬ 
ism,  or  who  have  clung  to  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  methods  and  beaten  the  wind 
in  the  political  desert.  But  we  have 
not  before  had  in  public  life  one  who 
began  his  career  in  a  workshop  at  the 
age  of  ten,  and  finds  himself  a  Cabinet 
Minister  at  forty -seven ;  and  who 
through  all  his  life  has  not  sacrificed 
his  opinions  or  changed  his  policy,  ex¬ 
cept  to  adapt  his  methods  to  better 
attain  the  aims  he  had  in  view. 

Mr.  John  Bums  decided  to  become  a 
Minister  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  when  he  became  a 
County  Councillor.  His  conduct  he  ex¬ 
plained  as  follows  (this  Review,  March 
1892): 

'•When  I  commenced  my  duties  [as 
county  councillorj  I  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  being  an  industrial  Hal  o’  the 
Wynd,  a  mere  advocate  of  abstract  idea;5, 
a  propagandist  of  visionary  aims  and 
theories,  and  in  so  being  r^uce  myself 
to  the  level  of  a  faddist— standing  alone, 
free  but  Impotent,  or  the  practical  pio¬ 
neer  of  the  advancing  labor  host,  desir¬ 
ing  and  slowly  winning  a  higher  social, 
municipal  and  Intellectual  life.” 

With  the  accession  of  a  Liberal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  power  he  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  pushing  forward  social  reform 
and  labor  legislation  as  the  head  of  a 


section  only  of  the  reinforced  Labor 
party,  becoming  involved,  perhaps,  in 
internal  differences  and  jeaiousies, 
compelled  to  harass  the  Government 
as  often  as  to  help  it,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  frankly  to  enter  the  Cabinet,  pur¬ 
suing  a  constructive  and  progressive 
policy  in  his  own  department,  and  per¬ 
meating,  as  much  as  he  could,  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  the  Government  with  the 
same  ideas. 

Mr.  Bums  as  statesman  and  Minister 
should  not  be  judged  solely  by  bis 
services  for  labor — inestimable  as  they 
have  been — or  by  his  record  as  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  reformer — fruitful  in  the  results 
achieved — or  by  his  speeches— brilliant 
as  they  often  are — but  by  the  possession 
of  various  qualities  essential  for  suc¬ 
cessful  statesmanship.  We  have  to 
distinguish  between  Mr.  Burns  the  ag- 
gresive  fighter  and  fiery  demagogue 
and  Mr.  Bums  the  shrewd  politician 
and  practical  administrator.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  his  fitness  for  the 
particular  office  which  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  has  called  upon 
him  to  fill.  He  brings  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  a  mind  weil  stored 
with  practical  information  gained  by 
twenty  years’  work  for  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  has  a  high  sense  of 
public  duty  and  a  conscientious  desire 
to  do  the  best  in  any  position  which 
he  fills.  He  is  cautious  enough  not 
to  touch  anything  which  he  does  not 
understand.  He  is  a  tireless  and  most 
conscientious  worker.  No  one  can  ex¬ 
tract  more  enthusiasm  from  a  Blue 
Book,  or  sift  with  more  lucidity  the 
details  of  dry  official  returns.  In  his 
well-stocked  library,  the  acquisition  of 
which  has  meant  untold  and  painful 
sacrifices,  he  has  one  of  the  finest 
arsenals  a  fighting  politician  could  pos¬ 
sess.  He  has  always  been  careful  in 
getting  up  his  speeches  on  public  ques¬ 
tions;  in  fact,  his  speeches  have  suf¬ 
fered,  if  anything,  from  being  over¬ 
charged  with  facts  and  figures,  which, 
however,  Mr.  Burns  marshals  and 
handles  with  great  dexterity.  Over¬ 
preparedness  is  a  virtue  in  a  Minister. 

Courage  of  a  high  degree  Mr.  Bums 
has  always  had;  discretion  he  has 
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acquired  by  experience.  He  is  a  diplo¬ 
matist.  He  adopts  the  best  course  to 
attain  his  ends.  He  has  not  always 
appeared  in  public  as  the  exponent  of 
the  policy  which  he  has  initiated,  and 
his  influence  has  been  felt  in  many 
quarters  where  his  hand  has  not  been 
seen.  Mr.  Burns  has  learned  when  to 
strike,  when  to  compromise,  above  all, 
when  to  be  silent.  The  statesman  who 
does  not  know  when  and  how  to  com¬ 
promise  will  achieve  little  in  English 
public  life.  Mr.  Burns’s  career  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons  has  abundantly 
shown  this  phase  of  his  character.  By 
way  of  illustration  take  his  action  over 
the  London  Water  bill.  That  Bill  was 
far  from  his  liking.  'As  the  spokesman 
for  the  County  Council,  he  struggled 
hard  to  amend  it  in  the  House  and  in 
Committee,  and  showed  so  much  tact 
and  moderation  that  the  measure 
emerged  from  Parliament  in  a  form 
more  favorable  to  the  public  than  was 
expected.  Mr.  Burns  considered  that 
it  was  in  the  interests  of  London  to 
make  the  best  of  the  Bill,  rather  than 
by  further  delay  to  swell  the  profits  of 
the  Water  Companies,  and  the  com¬ 
pensation  which  the  public  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Burns  does  not  possess  one  gift 
which  some  statesmen  find  exceedingly 
convenient.  He  cannot  conceal  his 
thoughts  by  verbosity  and  the  indefin¬ 
iteness  of  his  language.  He  is  not  one 
of  those  Ministers  who  is  able  in 
answering  questions,  or  in  explaining 
delicate  points  of  policy,  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  which  may  mean  little  or 
nothing,  or  anything  which  he  may 
desire  it  should  mean  at  some  future 
time.  Mr.  Burns  sits  most  uncomfort¬ 
ably  on  a  fence.  His  language  is  al¬ 
ways  direct  and  explicit;  his  meaning 
unmistakable.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
has  shown  a  capacity  to  be  silent  when 
discretion  suggested  it.  He  is  excess¬ 
ively  cautious  in  offering  advice,  or  in 
giving  opinions,  until  his  mind  is  made 
up.  He  does  not  commit  himself 
readily,  and  while  he  has  said  things 
in  his  earlier  days  which  he  would  no 
doubt  now  express  differently,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  ever  written  a  letter 
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which  he  regretted,  or  wished  to  alter 
or  recall.  His  caution,  discretion,  tact, 
and  judgment  are  all  qualities  which 
will  now  serve  him  well. 

The  Workman-Minister  is  widely 
read,  especially  in  all  literature  which 
touches  upon  the  social  and  industrial 
problems  of  the  day,  and  he  has  added 
to  his  knowledge  of  the  world  by 
travel. 

He  has  intense  sympathy  with  the 
poor,  bom  of  having  shared  in  their 
sufferings  and  by  learning  at  first  hand 
of  their  patience,  their  privations,  and 
their  heroism.  His  unequalled  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
working  classes  comes  from  being  one 
of  them,  constantly  living  among  them, 
striving  for  them,  dedicating  his  life  to 
them.  It  is  his  friendship  for  the 
working  classes  that  causes  him  to  tell 
them  unpalatable  truths  about  them¬ 
selves.  No  one  has  ever  denounced 
the  drinking  and  gambling  habits  of  a 
sectidn  of  the  working  classes  with 
more  vehemence  than  Mr.  Bums. 

Another  characteristic  which  will 
help  him  as  a  Minister  is  his  detesta¬ 
tion  of  all  quack  social  remedies  and  of 
political  charlatans.  His  contempt  for 
the  labor  leader  who  strays  from  the 
straight  path  of  political  integrity  has 
made  him  enemies,  and  arouses  within 
him  suspicions  which  may  not  always 
be  justified. 

As  P*resident  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  he  may  be  relied  upon  to 
prevent  himself  being  exploited  by  any 
class,  section,  or  interest.  Independ¬ 
ence  is  one  of  his  most  marked  char¬ 
acteristics.  He  will  use  the  official 
machinery  at  his  disposal  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  That  he  will  be  reckless 
there  need  be  no  fear.  He  were  not  a 
statesman  did  he  rush  reforms  and 
tempt  reaction  by  his  own  recklessness. 

Before  one  can  appreciate  all  those 
characteristics  of  the  Workman-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  his 
career  and  to  trace  his  evolution  as  a 
force  in  English  political  life. 

Before  he  was  out  of  his  teens  Mr. 
Burns  had  a  reputation  as  a  stump 
orator  on  Clapham  Common,  he  was 
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writing  letters  to  the  newspapers  on 
the  condition  of  the  workers,  and  took 
part  in  a  discussion  at  the  Society  of 
Arts  on  the  amendment  of  the  Crimi¬ 
nal  Law.  He  worked  hard  in  the 
evening  educating  himself.  He  was 
restless  and  ambitious. 

His  youthful  career  as  a  speaker  was 
interrupted  by  a  year’s  work  in  Africa 
under  Sir  George  Taubman  Goldie,  who 
was  recently  reported  to  have  said  that 
Mr.  Burns  was  “the  best  workman  he 
ever  had.”  Mr.  Burns  made  a  tour  of 
the  Continent  on  his  return.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  diligent  in  educating 
himself.  He  graduated  in  a  self-im¬ 
posed  course  of  economics,  beginning 
with  Adam  Smith,  leading  on  through 
Mill  and  others  to  Karl  Marx.  In  1883 
we  find  him  being  thanked  by  the 
Metropolitan  Radical  Federation  for 
his  services  to  the  “Cause”;  and  in  1884 
he  represented  Northampton  in  the 
local  Parliament  Curiously  enough 
the  first  reported  speech  be  made  as 
a  member  of  that  debating  society  was 
a  criticism  of  a  bill  before  the  Imperial 
Parliament  dealing  with  a  subject 
which  now  comes  within  his  functions 
as  a  Minister.  He  is  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Sir  Charles  Dllke’s  Bill  did  not  take 
into  account  the  case  of  insanitary  dwell¬ 
ings  and  overcrowding,  and  until  they 
dealt  with  them  they  could  do  little  good. 
Countrymen  by  their  superior  physique 
drove  Londoners  to  the  garret.  Two- 
thirds  of  those  who  live  in  town  were 
men  who  ought  to  be  living  on  the  soil 
upon  which  they  were  brought  up.’’ 

There  must  have  been  something  re¬ 
markable  about  a  young  man  of  twenty 
who  had  such  sound  views,  and  whose 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  serious 
problems  of  housing.  He  had  read 
much  and  had  formed  views.  He  be¬ 
came  a  Social  Democrat,  but  never 
completely  adopted  all  the  Marxian 
doctrines.  He  was  too  anxious  to  have 
a  little  on  account  of  the  social  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  his  practical  predilections 
soon  obliged  him  to  sever  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “class  conscience”  Marx¬ 
ists. 

Mr.  Bums’s  real  entry  into  public 
life  dates  from  the  Industrial  Remuner¬ 


ation  Conference,  held  in  January,  1885. 
The  bent  of  his  mind,  his  methods  of 
controversy,  his  readiness  in  debate, 
his  originality  of  phrase,  and  his  pas¬ 
sion  for  statistics  then  became  appar¬ 
ent  His  chief  speech  was  made  in 
reply  to  Mr.  FYederic  Harrison’s  paper 
on  “Remedies  for  Social  Stress.”  He 
said: 

Mr.  Harrison  had  suggested  the  morall- 
zation  of  Industry  and  capital  Moralize 
capital!  Tou  might  as  well  try  to  moral¬ 
ize  the  lion  who  is  about  to  devour  the 
Iamb.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
moralize  the  boa  constrictor  who  had  Its 
colls  about  the  body  of  its  victim.  Could 
you  moralize  the  retired  capitalist  out  of 
his  300  square  miles  of  deer  f''rest,  or  out 
of  his  steam  yacht,  or  out  of  the  guinea 
orchid  he  wore  in  his  buttonhole?  All 
such  privileges  and  luxuries  had  been  se- 
cured  by  the  exploitation  of  labor,  by  the 
prostitution  of  genius  and  ability  to  the 
very  lowest  degree. 

His  career  is  the  best  answer  to  bis 
own  argument  as  his  special  vocation 
in  public  life  has  been  the  moralization 
of  the  capitalist,  and  not  his  abolition, 
the  regulation  of  private  enterprise 
rather  than  its  curtailment.  But  he 
was  only  then  at  the  beginning  of  his 
own  education.  He  impressed  upon 
his  brother  workers,  “as  a  Socialist,” 
“the  necessity  of  studying  these  ques¬ 
tions  from  the  economic  point  of 
view,”  which  he  had  already  done  him¬ 
self.  His  speech  was  frankly  social¬ 
istic.  The  feeling  of  class  hatred  which 
it  shows  was  partly  due  to  an  incident 
that  preceded  it  He  Informed  his 
audience,  amid  cries  of  “Shame,”  that 
his  employer  had  dismissed  him 
attending  that  national  gathering  of 
publicists  and  economists.  Whoever 
that  employer  may  be,  he  helped  to 
make  Mr.  Burns  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  for  the  conference 
was  the  turning-point  of  his  career. 
He  was  boycotted  by  employers, 
{brown  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem 
ployed,  and  began  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  periods  of  his  life  as  agi¬ 
tator  and  organizer.  The  time  was 
ripe  for  the  labor  agitator,  and  the  man 
was  ready.  There  was  a  wave  of  re¬ 
action  spreading  over  London  and 
simultaneously  the  unemployed  pro¬ 
blem  became  acute.  Mr.  Bums  de- 
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fended  free  speech  at  many  street  cor¬ 
ners,  and  was  frequently  arrested  for 
his  courage  and  pertinacity.  He  be¬ 
gan  a  campaign  of  education  in  Batter¬ 
sea,  teaching  the  workers  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  'Democratic  Government  and 
showing  them  how  they  could  reform 
Vestrydom.  He  was  known  chiefly  as 
the  leader  of  the  unemployed,  and  be¬ 
came  a  marked  man  with  the  police, 
the  “man  with  the  red  flag,”  the 
“Orator  of  Tower  Hill.”  His  powerful 
voice,  his  ready  wit,  his  clever  raillery 
soon  made  him  widely  known,  and  he 
was  acclaimed  a  popular  hero.  In  1886 
he  was  prosecuted,  along  with  other 
three  Socialists,  for  sedition  and  in¬ 
citing  to  riot.  He  made  an  able  de¬ 
fense,  and  evidently  convinced  the  jury 
that  he  was,  what  he  professed  to  be, 
a  peace-loving  citizen  who  did  his  best 
to  help  the  police  and  restrain  the 
rioters,  as  he  and  his  comrades  were 
acquitted.  He  had  not  the  opportunity 
of  calling  Ruskin  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  were  ready  to  give 
evidence  as  witnesses  in  his  favor  to 
speak  of  his  character  and  his  peaceful 
intentions. 

He  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  when  he  was  arrested 
along  with  Mr.  Cunnlnghame  Graham 
for  rioting  in  Trafalgar  Square.  He 
was  sentenced  to  six  weeks’  imprison¬ 
ment.  He  defended  himself  from  the 
dock,  and  made  what  was  up  to  that 
time  the  finest  speech  of  his  life.  It 
was  really  a  defense  of  the  unemployed 
and  a  pronouncement  of  Socialistic 
remedies  for  the  evils  which  then  ex¬ 
isted.  The  vehemence  of  his  language 
in  denouncing  the  authorities  add^d  to 
the  prejudice  of  judge  and  jury  against 
him.  Curiously  enough,  almost  all  the 
demands  which  he  then  made  on  behalf 
of  the  unemployed — practical  pallia¬ 
tives — have  been  since  granted,  largely 
by  his  own  efforts. 

During  all  this  period  Mr.  Burns  was 
the  courageous  champion  of  the  poor 
and  the  unemployed,  according  to  his 
lights.  Whenever  there  was  work  to 
be  done  in  their  interest,  or  strikes  or 
agitations  to  lead.  Burns  was  to  be 
found  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents. 


ready  to  run  any  risks,  legal  or 
physical. 

Next  year  was  the  most  eventful  in 
his  life.  He  was  elected  to  the  County 
Council  in  January,  1889,  and  was 
leader  in  the  dock  strike  in  August, 
and  chief  organizer  of  the  Dockers’ 
Union.  Mr.  Burns  has  been  always  a 
leader  among  trade  unionists.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  executive 
of  the  Engineers’  Society  and  held  the 
chair  of  the  Trade  Congress  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Committee — the  blue  riband 
of  organized  labor.  But  his  greatest 
achievement  in  trade  union  politics 
was  his  organization  of  the  new  union¬ 
ism,  breaking  down  the  barrier  of  caste 
between  the  aristocracy  of  skilled  labor 
and  the  growing  mass  of  the  helpless 
unskilled. 

In  his  advocacy  of  the  new  unionism, 
in  his  desire  for  social  betterment,  and 
in  his  policy  of  municipal  reform,  ha 
was  always  thinking  of  the  "submerged 
tenth” — the  casual  laborer  and  the  un¬ 
employed.  He  has  made  a  profound 
study  at  close  quarters  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  problem.  His  palliatives — 
shorter  hours  of  labor,  abolition  of 
overtime,  and  others  which  public 
authorities  can  adopt — have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  in  part;  but  his  reforms  go 
much  further.  He  is  now  brought  to 
close  quarters,  from  above,  with  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed,  as  at  one 
time  he  was  face  to  face  with  it  from 
below.  Practical  experience  never  bet¬ 
ter  came  to  the  help  of  statesmanship. 
His  policy  has  been  the  result  of 
mature  thought  and  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge.  From  the  first  he  had  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  charity-mongers,  the  vi¬ 
carious  philanthropists,  and  all  the 
“loafers  and  cranks  and  other  con¬ 
temptible  persons  using  the  unem¬ 
ployed  for  ulterior  purposes.”  To 
charitable  schemes  he  objects,  because 
they  end  “in  the  demoralization  of  the 
donors  and  the  degradation  of  the 
recipient.”  It  was  strikingly  true  of 
the  West  Ham  charitable  funds  that 
“wherever  money  is,  there  the  loafer, 
the  lazy  and  the  undeserving  will  be 
found.” 

The  last  article  which  Mr.  Bums 
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wrote  before  he  was  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
published  only  a  few  days  before  he 
accepted  office,  was  an  unsparing  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Unemployed  'Act  and 
the  labor  colonies  which  it  helped  to 
create.  He  wrote  (in  the  “Daily  Chron¬ 
icle*’): 

“Farm  colonies  are  an  inadequate  rem¬ 
edy,  uneconomiic,  wasteful,  and  destined 
in  the  future,  as  In  the  present  and  past, 
to  be  a  futile  remedy  for  their  work'.esa 
condition.” 

One  of  his  main  objections  to  the 
farm  colony  was  that  it  “breaks  up 
family  life  by  withdrawing  the  father 
and  breadwinner  from  his  family,  and 
even  where  this  may  sometimes  lead  to 
his  physical  benefit,  it  often  results  in 
greater  moral  detriment  to  himself  and 
family.” 

Finally  he  wrote:  “I  have  secured 
some  transient  criticism  at  the  hands 
of  superficial  people  for  my  dislike  of 
the  Unemployed  Bill,  than  which  no 
more  mischievous  measure  was  ever 
passed.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  labor 
colonies  this  Bill  may  be  used  to  set 
up,  and  in  that  view  I  know  I  will  not 
receive  the  support  of  a  few  politicians 
and  others  who  are  obsessed  with 
pauper  ideas  of  industrial  relief  and 
soup-kitchen  methods  of  social  reform. 
Their  methods,  however,  are  being 
rapidly  revealed  as  obstacles  to  real 
organic  changes  in  land  reform,  labor 
amelioration  and  industrial  progress, 
for  which  farm  colonies,  with  their  dis¬ 
mal  record  of  failure  even  for  the  un¬ 
employable,  are  but  poor  substitutes.” 

It  is  a  strange  irony  that  it  is  now 
his  official  duty  to  carry  out  the  “most 
mischievous  Bill  ever  passed.”  That 
he  is  doing  so  with  promptitude  and 
energy  he  showed  as  soon  as  he  took 
office,  that  he  will  try  to  get  powers 
to  do  something  better  may  be  as¬ 
sumed.  His  opposition  to  labor  or  farm 
colonies  is  nothing  new,  and  his  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  Unemployed  Bill  was  not 
provoked  because  it  was  introduced 
by  a  Conservative  Government,  with  an 
eye  perhaps  to  electioneering  effect. 
Writing  in  this  Review  thirteen  years 
ago,  he  said:  “The  labor  colony,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  unemployed,  is,  I  main¬ 


tain,  foredoomed  to  failure,  and  is 
nothing  but  the  revival  in  another  form 
of  the  hated  casual  ward  with  all  its 
physical  and  moral  iniquities.” 

It  is  Mr.  Bums’s  deep  sympathy  for 
the  suffering  workless  woman  and  the 
family  of  the  unemployed  man  which 
makes  him  oppose  farm  or  labor  colo¬ 
nies.  His  attitude  on  the  unemployed 
problem  has  never  been  negative.  Be¬ 
sides  advocating  shorter  hours,  useful 
relief  works — not  municipal  workshops 
to  produce  something  which  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  to  which  he  is  naturally  op¬ 
posed — and  the  general  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  with  the  aid  of  legis¬ 
lation,  he  has  indicated  more  than 
once  the  policy  which  he  is  now  likely 
to  adopt  as  an  alternative  to  the  “most 
mischievous  unemployed  Act.”  It  is 
the  municipalization  of  agriculture, 
which  will  take  the  form  of  County 
Council  small  holdings  for  the  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  of  the  workers — unem¬ 
ployed  in  the  cities — on  the  land— a 
reform  which  it  is  hoped  will  reverse 
the  current  of  migration.  Mr,  Burns 
is,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  where  he  was  as 
member  of  a  local  Parliament  twenty- 
six  years  ago. 

His  action  in  Parliament  on  this 
question  has  been  equally  consistent; 
always  suggesting  that  the  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Board  should  urge  authorities 
to  carry  out  useful  improvements  in 
winter,  proposing  better  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  and  pushing  every  palliative  that 
came  along. 

Mr.  Bums’s  career  as  a  London 
County  Councillor  has  been  one  of 
great  usefulness.  As  the  only  labor 
representative  on  the  first  Council,  he 
first  set  himself  to  improve  labor  con¬ 
ditions,  and  on  his  initiative  the  Coun¬ 
cil  recognized  a  minimum  living  wage 
for  Its  workers  and  reduced  the  work¬ 
ing  hours.  It  was  not  long  before  Mr. 
Bums  got  a  labor  clause  introduced 
into  all  contracts  compelling  contrac¬ 
tors  to  ‘^ay  such  wages  and  observe 
such  hours  of  labor  as  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  fair  in  their  trade.”  This 
labor  clause  has  been  adopted  or  copied 
by  almost  every  governing  body  in  the 
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country,  largely  owing  to  Mr.  Bums’s 
action  in  London  and  his  infiuence  in 
Pariiament.  He  has  written  more  than 
a  hundred  iabor  ciauses  with  his  own 
hand.  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments  as  labor's  statesman,  and  has 
conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the 
working  ciasses  by  its  direct  operation, 
and  has  indireotiy  heiped  the  process 
of  moralizing  the  contractor — an  opera¬ 
tion  which  Mr.  Burns  in  his  eariy  days 
thought  impossible.  Mr.  Burns’s  labor 
charter  will  soon  be  in  universai  opera¬ 
tion  among  ali  pubiic  authorities,  as 
over  three  hundred  have  aiready  em¬ 
bodied  its  principles  in  their  contracts. 

The  next  greatest  thing  which  Mr. 
Bums  accomplished  on  the  Councii 
was  the  introduction  of  direct  labor. 
This  course  was  forced  upon  the  Coun¬ 
cil  by  the  favoritism  and  jobbery  which 
were  formerly  inseparable  from  small 
work,  and  by  the  “rings”  which  were 
formed  among  contractors  for  large 
undertakings.  It  was  the  contractors’ 
answer  to  the  Burns  “fair”  labor 
clause;  direct  execution  of  works  was 
Mr.  Burns’s  reply.  Out  of  this  develop¬ 
ment  grew  the  establishment  of  the 
much-abused  Works  Department  which 
now  executes  a  large  part  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  undertakings.  The  best  possible 
results  are  now  obtained,  as  the  De¬ 
partment  Is  placed  in  competition  with 
the  moralized  contractor.  After  all, 
direct  employment  is  a  sound  business 
arrangement.  It  is  the  tendency,  of 
the  large  undertakings  all  over  the 
world  to  do  away  with  intermediaries 
and  make  themselves  as  much  self- 
contained  as  possible.  Mr.  Burns  only 
brought  the  County  Council  Into  line 
with  the  latest  developments  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprise. 

Mr.  Bums  has  been  not  only  a  labor 
representative  on  the  County  Ooimcil, 
he  has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  its 
work.  He  has  frequently  been  the  un¬ 
official  leader  of  the  Progressive  party. 
One  could  not  mention  a  department  of 
the  Council’s  work  in  which  Mr.  Burns 
has  not  taken  an  interest  and  had  an 
influence.  If  we  would  single  out  any 
subjects  for  special  mention  of  his 
labor,  it  would  be  housing  and  tram¬ 


ways,  in  connection  with  which  be  has 
rendered  conspicuous  service  to  Lon¬ 
don. 

Besides  working  hard  on  all  commit¬ 
tees,  he  has  always  kept  in  touch  with 
the  actual  work,  by  visiting  parks, 
main  drainage  works,  lunatic  asylums, 
and  indeed  ail  the  Council’s  institu¬ 
tions.  He  has  also  been  an  energetic 
advocate  of  reforms,  more  especially 
since  he  has  been  spokesman  for  the 
Council  In  Parliament.  He  has  always 
declined  to  act  as  chairman  of  commit¬ 
tees. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Council  on  its 
formation  as  a  Socialist;  but  his  elec¬ 
tion  address  was  far  from  being  a 
revolutionary  document.  Many  of  the 
specific  reforms  which  he  advocated 
have  been  carried  out,  such  as  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Thames,  efficient  sani¬ 
tary  inspection,  cumulative  rating — in 
the  form  of  more  equaiization — useful 
work  for  the  unemployed,  trade-union 
hours  and  wages,  erection  of  artisans’ 
dweilings,  municipalization  of  the 
water  and  tramways.  Two-thirds  of 
the  reforms  in  his  programme  have 
been  reaiized. 

Besides  these  specifio  reforms  he 
said:  “I  wiil  vote  and  work  for  any 
plan  that  will  tend  to  make  London 
healthy,  democratic  and  free,  and  that 
wiii  enable  her  municipality  to  be  the 
pioneer  of  changes  that  are  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  her  industrious  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Mr.  Bums’s  first  election  address  as 
a  candidate  for  Pariiament  was  not 
such  a  severely  practical  document;  hut 
his  policy  cannot  be  judged  from  it, 
as  his  subsequent  action  showed.  He 
was  elected  In  1892  when  the  Liberal’s 
took  office.  Without  delay  he  set  him¬ 
self  to  make  the  Government  a  model 
employer.  He  agitated  to  get  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  to  do  things  which 
they  had  power  to  do,  administratively. 
He  obtained  inquiries  into  the  prison 
system,  into  the  cab  trade  in  London 
and  other  matters.  He  worked  hard 
for  the  eight-hour  law  for  miners  and 
for  a  new  Employers’  Liability  Act. 
It  was  in  his  early  Parliamentary 
career  that  Mr.  Bums  came  first  into 
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contact  with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban¬ 
nerman,  who  was  Minister  for  War; 
and  the  kindred  sympathies  then  awak¬ 
ened,  and  more  particularly  Sir 
Henry’s  concession,  at  Mr.  Burns’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  of  improved  labor  conditions  in 
the  War  Office  establishments,  led  to 
a  mutual  confidence  which  now  finds 
them  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Burns  made  a  real  impression  on 
the  House  as  soon  as  he  entered  it.  He 
had  a  natural  aptitude  for  Parliamen¬ 
tary  life,  and  a  breezy  confidence 
which  the  House  enjoyed.  He  did  not 
make  the  mistake  of  speaking  often, 
but  was  always  full  of  his  subject  when 
he  intervened  in  debate.  When  he  rose 
members  were  sure  to  get  a  trenchant, 
well-informed  speech,  full  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  earnestness. 

In  proportion  to  the  opportunities  he 
had  (being  always  in  Opposition)  Mr. 
Bums  accomplished  as  much  as  a  Par¬ 
liamentarian  as  be  did  on  the  County 
Council.  He  addressed  himself  to  the 
subjects  upon  which  he  could  speak 
with  knowledge  and  authority,  such  as 
the  unemployed,  dangerous  trades,  rail¬ 
way  men’s  hours,  coal  mine  regulation 
and  mining  fatalities,  administration  of 
the  Factory  Act,  infant  life,  lead  pois¬ 
oning,  underground  bakeries — which  he 
was  the  means  of  getting  abolished — 
“phossy  jaw,”  employment  of  women 
and  girls,  and  all  the  social  verities  of 
life.  Some  of  his  speeches  on  these 
subjects  set  the  House  thinking,  and  in 
some  cases  made  it  act.  Mr.  Burns  has 
made  a  special  study  of  dangerous 
trades,  and  his  article  on  ‘‘Labor’s 
Death  Roll,"  which  he  contributed  to 
the  “Co-operative  Annual’  for  1899,  is 
a  masterly  exposition  of  the  subject. 
His  speech  in  the  Commons  on  the  4th 
of  August  1904,  on  preventible  acci¬ 
dents  and  deaths,  which  he  called  the 
‘‘Short  and  Simple  Anhals  of  the  Poor," 
was  admirable  in  spirit  and  convincing 
in  argument 

Besides  being  the  chief  speaker  in 
the  House  on  labor  as  affected  by  legis¬ 
lation,  Mr.  Burns  was  also  a  leading 
authority  on  all  London  questions.  In 
fact,  owing  to  his  commanding  position 
on  the  County  Council,  he  was  espe¬ 


cially  the  member  for  London,  acting 
as  the  official  defender  of  that  body 
and  supporter  of  its  measures. 

The  boldest  speech  which  Mr.  Bums 
made  In  Parliament  was  his  ferocious 
attack  on  what  he  called  the  “new  Im¬ 
perialism”  in  connection  with  the  Boer 
War. 

He  has  been  frequently  placed  on 
committees  of  the  House,  and  always 
proved  an  earnest  worker,  and  earned 
the  respect  of  both  parties  by  the  prac¬ 
tical  grasp  which  he  showed  of  his 
subject  and  his  desire  to  advance  useful 
legislation,  although  it  did  not  go  so 
far  as  he  would  have  liked. 

Mr.  Burns’s  chai-acteristics  as  a 
speaker  are  well  known.  He  began  by 
being  a  model  stump  orator,  and  re¬ 
tains  his  sledge-hammer  style.  He  has 
a  powerful  voice  and  great  staying 
power.  He  is  forcible  rather  than  fin¬ 
ished.  His  tendency  to  overload  his 
speeches  with  statistics  is  counteracted 
by  his  wonderful  fertility  in  epigram, 
his  happy  quotations,  the  humorous 
flashes  which  he  introduces,  and  his 
knack  of  leading  his  hearers  on  to  sur¬ 
prises.  He  has  a  keen  eye  for  dramatic 
effect.  He  has  frequently  stirred  au¬ 
diences — including  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons — by  his  passionate  and  pathetic 
appeals  on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate 
of  his  class,  but  pathos  is  not  his  best 
forte.  He  is  always  at  his  best  when 
he  is  on  the  aggressive.  It  is  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  prepare  his  chief  speeches, 
writing  down  the  heads  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  his  statistics,  his  epigrams  and 
quotations,  although  his  impromptu 
utterances  in  debate  has  never  lacked 
fullness  and  vigor. 

In  recent  years  Mr.  Burns  has  devel¬ 
oped  considerable  power  as  a  writer. 
But  for  his  Ministerial  appointment  he 
would  have  become  more  and  more  of 
.a  writer,  and  he  had  planned  a  history 
of  Battersea  and  a  book  on  bis  travels 
in  America  and  Canada.  His  public 
lectures  on  social,  labor,  municipal  and 
industrial  topics  are  succinct  studies 
well  packed  with  facts,  clearly  and 
forcibly  written. 

The  best  example  of  his  work  in  this 
line  Is  his  “Lees  and  Raper"  lecture 
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on  Labor  and  Drink,  delivered  to  a 
working  class  audience  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester.  It  is  a  marvel 
of  pungency  and  comprehensiveness. 
For  its  preparation  Mr.  Burns — so  con¬ 
scientiously  does  he  work — studied  a 
whole  library  of  books  on  alcohol  and 
drunkenness — medical  treatises,  both 
English  and  foreign,  much  official  data, 
numerous  reports,  returns,  etc.  To  all 
his  careful  research  he  added  what  was 
more  valuable,  his  own  per.=onal  knowl¬ 
edge,  gained  from  his  life  as  a  work¬ 
man  among  his  fellows,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  public  man.  The  lecture 
was  packed  full  of  hard  facts  and 
bristled  with  statistics,  illumined  here 
and  there  with  brilliant  touches  of  sar¬ 
casm,  a  telling  quotation,  or  a  biting 
epigram.  Never  before  in  the  same 
space,  and  with  the  same  thorough¬ 
ness,  had  the  effect  of  drink  been 
shown  on  disease,  lunacy,  pauperism, 
crime,  unemployment,  on  social  misery, 
and,  indeed,  on  every  possible  aspect 
of  industrial  life  among  the  workers 
and  the  poor.  It  was  a  most  powerful 
indictment  against  those  workmen  and 
the  poor  who  degrade  themselves  and 
spread  misery  around  them  by  their 
drinking  habits.  As  usual,  Mr.  Burns 
laid  down  a  sensible  reform  pro¬ 
gramme.  For  himself  he  is  a  teeto¬ 
taller  and  a  nonsmoker. 

He  has  been  an  active  campaigner  on' 
behalf  of  Free  Trade,  and  his  speeches 
on  this  subject  had  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  workingmen. 

In  his  rise  as  labor  leader,  municipal 
reformer,  to  the  Ministerial  Bench,  Mr. 
Burns  has  made  enemies.  Every  strong 
personality  does  so,  and  Mr.  Burns’s 
most  marked  traits  do  not  tend  to  con¬ 
ciliate  enemies — his  contempt  for  those 
who  attack  him,  and  his  sturdy  inde¬ 
pendence.  Of  late  he  has  lived  between 
two  fires;  the  upholders  of  the  vested 
and  other  interests  which  he  attacks 
unsparingly,  and  a  section  of  Socialists 
who,  witlj  little  following  and  less  in¬ 
fluence,  brand  him  as  a  renegade  and 
traitor.  The  worst  which  the  extreme 
Labor  party  can  say  of  Mr.  Burns  is 
really  a  compliment.  His  offense  is 
that,  instead  of  remaining  a  storm  cen¬ 


ter  of  agitation,  he  has  become  a  prac¬ 
tical  statesman.  Against  any  charge  of 
modifying  his  views,  or  rather  his 
methods,  which  can  be  brought  against 
Mr.  Burns,  he  can  show  a  magnificent 
record  of  something  accomplished, 
something  done  for  the  elevation  of  his 
class,  while  his  traducers  have  re¬ 
mained  at  the  barren  work  of  agita¬ 
tion.  “The  day  of  the  agitator  is  de¬ 
clining,’’  said  Mr.  Burns  several  years 
ago,  “and  the  day  of  the  administrator 
is  coming.’’  He  is  a  striking  example 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The 
ghosts  of  his  agitating  days  will  no 
doubt  now  be  brought  up  against  him. 
He  has  said  many  things,  sometimes 
partly  in  jest,  which  will  now  be  recalled 
in  earnest.  Eighteen  years’  practical 
work  on  the  London  County  Council 
and  fourteen  years’  experience  in  Par¬ 
liament  have  inevitably  led  to  modifica¬ 
tions;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  change  is 
one  of  method  rat’ner  than  of  principle. 
There  are  few  politicians  who  have  not 
changed  their  opinions  in  twenty  years, 
and  some  of  them  who  have  boxed  the 
political  compass  in  that  period  still 
hold  a  commanding  position  in  public 
life. 

A  man  of  less  stable  convictions  and 
sturdy  character  than  Mr.  Burns  might 
have  been  spoiled  by  the  flattery  and 
homage  paid  to  him  and  by  the  great 
success  which  has  been  his.  Mr.  Burns 
is  no  more  proud  of  himself  to-day  as 
Cabinet  Minister  than  he  was  as  a 
working  engineer,  or  as  the  “Orator  of 
'Tower  Hill.’’  Success  has  not  sapped 
away  his  principles,  or  made  him  for¬ 
get  the  friends  who  g.nve  him  popular¬ 
ity  and  power.  His  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  will  not  overwhelm  him  with  a 
sense  of  his  growing  importance.  He 
has  the  restraint  as  well  as  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  great  public  man,  and  will  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  in  office  hy  his  cau¬ 
tion  and  sound  judgment.  Mr.  Bums 
recognizes  that  the  social  revolution 
cannot  be  inaugurated  by  some  sudden 
transformation  of  the  administrative 
system.  Were  he  in  Russia,  he  would 
be  an  advocate  of  quick  change;  he 
would  be  the  “man  with  the  red  flag,’’ 
leading  the  revolt  against  autocracy — 
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and  Russia  Just  now  needs  a  born 
leader  like  Mr.  Burns — but  he  knows 
that  in  England  the  path  of  social  dem¬ 
ocracy  must  broaden  slowly  down  from 
precedent  to  precedent.  It  is  in  that 
spirit  that  he  may  be  expected  to  act 
as  the  head  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

Mr.  Bums  will  use  the  official 
machinery  placed  at  his  service  to  the 
best  advantage  has  already  been  seen. 
Within  an  hour  of  taking  office  he  ap¬ 


pointed  a  committee  to  distribute  the  Un¬ 
employed  Fund.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  had  amended  the  unemployed 
regulations,  prepared  a  circular  on  hous¬ 
ing  for  local  authorities,  interviewed  his 
Inspectors,  issued  administrative  orders 
affecting  Poor  Law,  and  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  better  system  of  audit  for  mu¬ 
nicipal  accounts.  His  touching  speech  to 
the  inmates  of  Battersea  Workhouse  on 
Christmas  Day  will  not  be  forgotten. 

For  twenty  years  he  has  advocated  the 
calling  up  of  the  militia  in  the  period  of 
the  year  when  unemployment  Is  greatest, 
and  this  system  has  now  been  adopted. 


SPRING. 


By  LAURENCE  BINYON. 

(From  Temule  Bar.) 

In  misty  blue  the  lark  is  heard 
Above  the  silent  homes  of  men; 

The  bright-eyed  thrush,  the  little  wren. 

The  yellow-billed,  sweet-voiced  blackbird, 
’■Mid  sallow  blossom  blond  as  curd 
Or  silver  oak  boughs,  carolling 
With  happy  throat  from  tree  to  tree, 

Sing  into  light  this  morn  of  spring 
That  sang  my  dear  love  home  to  me. 

Be  starry,  buds  of  clustered  white. 

Around  the  dark  waves  of  her  hair; 

The  young  fresh  glory  you  prepare 
Is  like  my  ever-fresfa  delight. 

When  she  comes  shining  on  my  sight 
With  meeting  looks,  with  such  a  cheek 
As  colors  like  these  flushing  tips 
Of  shoots;  and  music  ere  she  speak 
Lies  in  the  wonder  of  her  lips. 

Airs  of  the  morning,  breathe  about 
Keen  faint  scents  of  the  wild  woodside. 
From  thickets  where  primroses  hide 
’Mid  the  brown  leaves  of  winter’s  rout; 
Chestnut  and  willow,  beacon  out. 

For  joy  of  her,  from  far  and  nigh. 

Your  English  green  on  English  hills; 

Above  her  head,  song-quivering  sky. 

And  at  her  feet,  the. daffodils. 

Because  she  breathed,  the  world  was  more, 
And  breath  a  finer  soul  to  use. 

And  life  held  lovelier  hopes  to  choose; 

But  O,  to-day  my  heart  brims  o’er, 

Elarth  glows  as  from  a  kindled  core. 

Like  shadows  of  diviner  things 

Are  hill  and  cloud  and  flower  and  tree.— 

A  splendor  that  is  hers  and  spring’s — 

The  day  my  love  came  home  to  me. 
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Society  in  the  Time  of  Voltaire. 

By  S.  G.  TALLtNTYRE-. 

(From  the  Comhill  Magazine.) 


T  a  period  when  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Society  (rev¬ 
erently  spelled  with  a  capi¬ 
tal)  are  attracting  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  attention,  and  numbers  of 
persons  are  enormously  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  always  satisfactory  em¬ 
ployment  of  castigating  other  people’s 
vices — 


Compound  for  sins  they  are  Inclined  to 
By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to— 

it  seems  natural  to  contrast  the  social 
life  of  this  age  with  the  most  brilliant 
the  world  ever  saw — social  Prance  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution. 

In  the  ten  years  between  1745  and 
1755,  when  Madame  de  Pompadour  was 
in  the  first  dazzling  luster  of  her  beau¬ 
ty  and  her  power,  and  Voltaire  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  fame,  not  as  genius 
but  as  courtier,  as  the  friend,  not  of 
stricken  humanity,  but  of  King  and  of 
Mistress,  Society  attained  to  a  height 
of  wit,  luxury  and  extravagance,  of 
polish  and  depravity,  of  slavish  devo¬ 
tion  to  pleasure,  which  will  never  be 
exceeded  or  even  equalled,  but  to 
which  the  Society  of  our  own  time 
does  bear,  in  many  points,  a  startling 
likeness. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  fashion  in  old  France  was 
to  be  a  courtier.  The  Court  at  once 
dominated  and  ruined  the  kingdom.  It 
did  not  at  all  suffice  for  the  social  as¬ 
pirant  to  come  to  Versailles  once  a 
year,  make  his  bow  to  majesty  and 
retire  to  his  estates  and  his  duty.  He 


first  closed  his  conscience  and  then 
his  chateau,  gaily  abandoned  the  bouse 
which  had  been  the  home  and  the 
pride  of  his  forefathers,  instituted  a 
middleman  to  collect  his  dues  and  his 
rents  and  arrived  at  Versailles.  As 
the  expenses  of  life  there  were  enor¬ 
mous,  he  was  forever  sending  back  to 
the  steward  for  fresh  supplies  of 
money.  You  cannot  make  the  people 
pay,  because  they  have  nothing  to  pay 
with?  But  you  must!  The  trees  on  my 
lord’s  estates  fell  like  ninepins  before 
his  insistent  demand  for  cash.  “The 
little  black  bread,  and  not  enough  of 
tuat,’’  the  bestial  misery  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  on  his  lands,  soon 
turned  from  facts  into  dreams  in  his 
memory.  He  was  not  necessarily 
heartless  or  even  unkindly;  but  he  was 
very  far  off.  And,  of  course,  he  must 
be  like  other  people  and  keep  up  his 
name  and  position,  if  he  was  to  live 
as  his  compeers  did;  while  as  to  aban¬ 
doning  the  Court  and  returning  to  the 
country  where  God  and  Nature  had 
put  him — why,  no  one  does  it.  The 
argument  has  quite  a  modem  ring; 
but  it  was  a  much  sounder  one  then 
than  it  ever  can  be  now.  If  my  lord 
had  sons  there  was  not  the  smallest 
hope  of  advancement  for  any  one  of 
them  unless  they  frequented  Versailles. 
The  perfectly  imblushing  jobbery  of 
the  eighteenth  century  stands  revealed 
in  that  amazing  publication  of  the 
Revolution,  the  “Llvre  Rouge,’’ wherein 
one  perceives  how  Louis  XV.  used  the 
public  money  and  filled  public  offices. 
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A  thousand  a  year  to  this  man — as 
keeper  of  the  royal  wardrobe,  shall  we 
say?  What’s  in  a  name  after  all?  He 
had  pleased  majesty  with  his  mots,  or 
the  mistress  wanted  him  to  m.arry  her 
niece.  If  one’s  boy  was  a  genius  even, 
what  hope  for  him  unless  he  toadied 
the  Pompadour  and  licked  the  dust 
from  the  royal  shoes?  A  Voltaire 
himself  had  declared  that  three  words 
with  the  King’s  mistress  were  better 
than  all  talent  and  learning. 

The  nobles  were  right  after  all.  To 
be  a  man  or  a  w'oman  of  fashion  then 
was  but  to  make  a  career — to  be  de¬ 
cently  ambitious  for  one’s  heir.  It  had 
some  excuse. 

Behold,  then,  all  Society  at  Court, 
with  that  Court  the  pivot  of  the  social 
world,  not  of  France  only,  but  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Picture  it  with  its  thousands  dail.v 
coming  and  going  in  the  lavish  and 
brilliant  dress  of  the  period,  wholly 
abandoned  to  amusement,  gambling, 
play-acting,  sleighing,  hunting  or  busy 
with  intrigues  of  the  backstairs  and 
clever  frauds  to  cheat  one’s  dearest 
friend  of  his  post  or  his  mistress; 
picture  it  as  the  golden  cage  of  talent, 
the  arbitrator  of  manners  and  morals, 
its  head  the  Pompadour,  its  figurehead 
the  King,  and  in  the  background  a 
silent  Queen  and  hosts  of  idle  servants 
who,  never  being  paid,  recouped  them¬ 
selves  by  stealing. 

As  the  Court  was  absolutely  ruled  by 
one  woman.  Society  was  absolutely 
ruled  by  women,  too.  The  fine  lady  of 
that  day  had  on  paper  no  rights,  and 
in  practice  a  transcendent  power.  She 
governed  France  from  her  boudoir, 
and  lost  it  India,  China  and  Canada. 
She  filled  the  posts  in  the  army  with 
her  lovers  and  cousins,  and  brought 
it  from  being  the  fear  of  the  nations 
to  be  their  laughing  stock  and  their 
contempt.  She  was  supreme  where 
she  had  no  business,  and  where  lay  her 
metier  and  her  duty  her  place  knew 
her  not.  She  neglected  her  children 
to  interfere  in  cipher  with  the  political 
intrigues  of  those  ministers  she  had 
made  and  could  unmake.  She  was 
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supremely  serious  over  a  question  of 
ton  and  of  mode,  and  in  her  matchless 
immorality  as  light  hearted  as  any 
savage — without  his  excuses;  and  she 
ruled  not  only  the  world,  but  dally  life 
as  well. 

Persons  of  fashion  who  had  not  some 
lucrative  post  which  obliged  them  to 
have  rooms  at  Court  itself,  generally 
lived  in  great  gloomy  hotels,  called 
after  their  names,  and  squeezed  as 
close  to  the  Court  as  possible.  The 
hotels  were  invariably  gloomy,  it 
seems.  It  has  taken  the  world  nine¬ 
teen  centuries  to  get  over  its  supersti¬ 
tion  that  there  is  a  subtle  and  lurking 
danger  in  light  and  fresh  air;  besides, 
in  those  days  the  window  tax  was  a 
heavy  one.  In  rooms,  then,  who.se 
stuffiness  and  insanitary  conditions 
would  certainly  give  her  luckless  de¬ 
scendants  typhoid  fever,  but  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  not  the  slightest  ill 
effect  upon  her  well-seasoned  genera¬ 
tion,  Madame  began  her  day.  She  had 
passed  her  night  in  an  enormous  four- 
post  bed,  hung  with  rich  curtains,  with 
a  huge  canopy  over  her  head,  with  por¬ 
traits  of  her  friends  and  lovers  hung 
in  this  sanctum  itself,  and  with  a  litter 
of  the  fashionable  little  dog  of  the 
moment  in  a  basket  by  her  side.  Her 
maid,  with  her  chocolate,  roused  her 
about  eleven,  and  she  forthwith  took 
a  plunge  into  that  Society  in  which 
she  worked,  thought,  played,  ate, 
drank,  and  died  at  last.  It  is  painful 
to  add  that  she  very  seldom  took  a 
plunge  into  anything  but  Society. 
The  King’s  ablutions  consisted  of  dip¬ 
ping  the  royal  fingers  into  rose  water 
and  drying  them  daintily  on  a  napkin; 
and  to  go  beyond  one’s  monarch  in  a 
desire  for  cleanliness  would  have  been 
a  lapse  of  taste  indeed.  Baths  were 
certainly  not  unknown — milky  baths, 
so  that  Madame  need  not  suffer  the 
gloom  and  depression  of  solitude  even 
then — but  the  idea  of  soap  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  is  one  which  the  closest 
student  of  eighteenth  century  memoirs 
and  manners  will  rarely,  if  ever,  come 
across.  He  will  be  familiar,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  description  and  in  old 
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curiosity  shops,  with  the  painfully 
minute  ewer  and  basin  in  which  fash¬ 
ion  did  homage  to  cleanliness. 

There  was  no  particular  reason,  then, 
why  Madame  should  not  make  her 
toilet  in  public;  and  she  did.  In  the 
little  dressing  room  sacred  to  it — a 
room  with  a  north  light  so  that  the 
delicate  artistic  operations  of  her 
woman  might  be  performed  to  the  best 
advantage — she  found  alike  her  last 
new  book  and  her  last  new  lover;  and 
while  Suzanne  tired  her  head  and 
painted  her  face  she  amused  herself 
first  with  one  and  then  with  the  other. 
Of  the  lover  iv.  need  only  be  said  now 
that  he  was  fit  for  his  beau  role,  and 
for  nothing  else  in  the  world.  The 
book  may  have  been  the  “Henriade,” 
Or  a  smuggled  canto  or  two  of  the  dear, 
wicked  “Pucelle,”  or  the  “Devin  du 
Village,”  comic  opera  by  Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau,  which  delighted  the  Court 
in  1745.  Suzanne,  not  at  all  like  the 
tripping,  little,  coy  Suzannes  and  Fan- 
chettes  of  comedy,  was  generally  w'hat 
would  now  be  called  a  superior  person, 
in  that  she  wrote  passing  well,  spelled 
not  much  worse  than  her  mistress  and 
when  she  had  finished  painting 
Madame’s  face  and  receiving  bribes 
from  Madame’s  admirers,  retired  to 
pen,  ink,  solitude  and  memoirs  of  dar¬ 
ing  truthfulness  which  have  become 
history. 

Of  the  rouge  and  the  powder  thus 
affixed  beneath  the  very  eye  of  the 
lover  whom  they  were  designed  to 
charm,  Madame  was  in  no  way 
ashamed.  They  were  a  recognized  part 
of  the  toilet.  When  it  had  been  said  of 
Catherine  of  Braganza  that  she  “paint¬ 
ed  well,”  meaning  her  face,  the  words 
were  meant  and  taken  as  a  compli¬ 
ment.  It  was  so  still.  No  need  for 
gentle  euphemisms  in  those  days. 
Paint  was  paint  and  a  wig  was  a  wig, 
and  a  fine  lady  no  more  denied  the 
use  of  such  adjuncts  to  beauty  than 
an  artist,  having  achieved  a  successful 
picture,  denies  his  colors  and  his 
brushes.  While  the  finishing  touches 
were  being  scientifically  affixed,  the 
woman  who  sold  lace  or  the  man  who 


sold  diamonds  was  permitted  to  show 
the  goods  to  Madame.  In  the  back¬ 
ground,  but  seldom  admitted,  were 
tradespeople  who  had  the  ridiculous 
presumption  to  desire  the  settlement 
of  their  little  ac*counts. 

Presently  M.  I’Abbe  elbowed  his 
way  through  them — some  daring, 
wicked,  little  rogue  of  an  abbe  such  as 
Galiani,  buffoon  and  secretary  to  the 
Italian  Embassy — a  most  necessary 
and  striking  adjunct  to  the  Society  of 
that  day,  and  fortunately  without  a 
counterpart  in  the  Society  of  this. 
Famed  for  his  love  affairs  and  his 
verses,  his  gayety,  ribaldry  and  athe¬ 
ism,  only  last  night,  it  ma5’  be,  at  one 
of  those  famous  suppers  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  matchless  for  their  license  and 
their  wit,  he  was  Madame's  chosen 
tame  cat  and  confidant,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  post.  Some¬ 
times  his  propos  were  so  outrageous 
she  must  needs  blush,  or  pretend  to 
blush,  behind  her  fan,  or  rap  M. 
TAbbe  with  it  across  his  fingers.  But 
he  was  satisfactory — eminently  satls- 
factor.v!  With  him  one  could  laugh  to 
scorn  the  threats  and  the  bogeys  of  the 
religion  of  which  he  was  the  professor 
and  she  the  disciple;  mock,  as  that  age 
loved  to  mock,  at  sin,  sorrow,  death, 
eternity — all  the  old  horrors  which 
troubled  one’s  pleasure  or  one’s  peace 
— and  mocking,  dismiss  them. 

That  M.  TAbbe  often  shared  with 
Suzanne  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
Madame’s  secrets  Is  very  certain.  It 
is  also  certain  that  iiis  exquisite  tact 
and  mi'oir-faire  never  allow'ed  that 
knowledge  to  offend  her,  and  that,  like 
the  Society  in  which  he  moved,  he  car¬ 
ried  to  an  exquisite  pitch  of  perfection, 
never  to  be  attained  again,  the  art  of 
social  sensitiveness.  Liet  it  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  righteousness  to  the  man 
of  fashion  of  that  time  that  his  finger 
was  forever  on  the  delicate  pulse  of 
other  people’s  feelings  and  susceptibili¬ 
ties.  and  that  its  slightest  movement 
was  guide  or  warning  enough.  To  be 
clever  or  a  little  stupid,  to  sigh  or  to 
smile,  to  go  or  to  stay — M.  TAbbe  had 
the  art  at  his  fingers’  ends.  The 
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gouvemante  bringing  in  Madame’s  lit¬ 
tle  girl  from  the  back  regions,  where 
she  is  growing  up  with  the  grooms  and 
the  chambermaids,  is  the  signal  his 
audience  is  over.  He  will  meet  Mad¬ 
ame  at  the  fete  this  afternoon,  at  the 
C!ourt  to-nighr,  and  again  at  her  toilet 
to-morrow — in  a  woru,  when  she  wants 
him  he  will  be  at  band,  greatly  daring 
and  gay;  and  when  he  would  be  in  the 
way,  behold!  be  has  vanished  into  air. 

In  1745  children  were  still  out  of 
fashion.  “Emile”  was  not  written. 
Dr.  Tronchin  was  a  Genevan  apothe¬ 
cary.  Sent  at  her  birth  to  a  foster- 
mother  in  the  country,  it  was  an  evil 
day  for  little  Angelique  when  she  was 
returned  to  her  parents’  hotel,  to  a 
cowering  neglect  in  the  background, 
or  attentions  yet  more  harmful.  Better 
the  coarse  ignorance  and  the  terrify¬ 
ing  stories  of  hobgoblins  retailed  by 
the  servants  and  the  governess,  herself 
of  the  servants’  class  and  education, 
than  to  be  brought  forward,  painted, 
powdered,  patched,  taught  the  whole 
art  of  double  entente,  trained  by  an 
acting  master  with  three  months’  re¬ 
hearsal  to  take  a  part  in  a  play — and 
to  play  a  part  henceforth  forever  and 
ever.  Chilaish  naturalness — ^the  great¬ 
est  of  all  charms — ^never  then  survived 
maternal  attentions.  Well  for  An¬ 
gelique  that  Madame  generally  consid¬ 
ered  her  motherly  duty  amply  fulfilled 
by  disdainfully  inspecting  her  off¬ 
spring  for  two  minutes  at  her  toilet, 
and  then  pushing  her  away  impa¬ 
tiently  as  ugly,  trial  chaussee,  and  mal 
coiffee. 

When  Madame  had  finished  cloth¬ 
ing  her  body  she  proceeded  to  equip 
her  mind.  When  was  ever  a  woman 
who  had  so  little  education,  and  made 
out  of  it  capital  so  splendid,  as  the 
Frenchwoman  of  fashion  in  the 
eighteenth  century?  Grounded  by 
nuns  in  a  convent,  the  good  sisters  at 
least  did  not  teach  out  of  her  her  or¬ 
iginality,  her  freshness,  her  brightness 
of  which  many  superior  curricula  rob 
her  sisters  to-day.  “Education  is  a 
great  power  if  a  man  can  only  keep 
his  mind  above  It."  Madame’s  .shrewd 


and  alert  little  understanding  always 
rose  triumphantly  above  the  learning 
she  had.  She  not  only  caught  the  jar¬ 
gon  of  astronomy,  philanthropy,  chem¬ 
istry,  whatever  the  modish  science  of 
the  moment  might  be — her  modern 
compeers  across  the  Channel  can  do 
that  excellently — but  she  endowed  the 
subjects  with  her  own  cleverness  and 
individuality.  Was  it  old  Fontenelle’s 
“Plurality  of  Worlds”  that  lay  on  her 
dressing  table  amid  her  scents  and  cos¬ 
metics,  or  the  “Esprit  des  Lois,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1748,  or  Voltaire’s  stinging 
contraband  “Voice  of  the  Sage  and  the 
People,”  that  ran  the  round  of  the 
boudoirs  in  ’60?  On  each  Madame  had 
her  opinion — her  own  vivid,  daring 
opinion,  and  not  the  rechauffe  of  some 
one  else’s  which  she  had  read  in  her 
newspaper  the  day  before.  If  politic's 
were  her  metier — and  she  generally 
thought  they  were — she  communicated 
her  schemes  thereon  to  her  lover,  the 
minister,  who  must  act  on  them  or  be 
lover  no  more.  Though  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu  and  her  brother  the  Car¬ 
dinal,  one  clever  woman,  Madame  de 
Tencin,  openly  intervened  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  “made  peace  in  Eu¬ 
rope,”  fought  Maurepas,  naval  minis¬ 
ter,  over  the  question  of  the  navy,  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  confabulation  of  states¬ 
men,  and  comes  down  to  posterity  as 
“a  great  minister  of  intrigue.” 

The  least  ambitious  of  fashionable 
women  wrote  letters  to  her  friends,  en¬ 
livening  the  public  affairs  of  the  day, 
criticising  current  literature  and  the 
new  trend  of  thought,  philosophizing 
on  life  and  society,  whispering  scandal 
— and  all  in  the  easiest,  limpid  French, 
with  a  wit  and  a  piquancy  which  are 
hers  alone. 

If  she  could  not  spell  or  punctuate, 
what  matter?  The  dullest  of  secre¬ 
taries  or  editors  can  right  that  fault. 
But  her  charm,  her  grace,  her  gaiety 
are  gifts  which  came  to  her  straight 
from  the  gods — for  no  man  had  taught 
her — and  have  never  since  been  so 
richly  bestowed  on  any  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Eve. 

Put  away  the  books,  the  ink  and  the 
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writing  paper,  and  make  way  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  professor  of  the  barp,  or 
Monsieur  the  professor  of  acting.  The 
first  will  at  least  instruct  Madame  bow 
to  show  her  shapely  arms  to  the  best 
advantage;  and  it  is  the  fashion  to 
play  something.  Madame  Adelaide, 
the  King’s  daughter,  plays  everything 
from  a  clavecin  to  a  comb.  As  to  the 
professor  of  acting,  Madame  should 
surely  not  heed  him.  She  has  been 
taught  the  art  since  she  was  a  child, 
and  has  it  in  her  blood  and  her  bones. 

Then  she  will  try  embroidery  or 
fringe  work.  “Nous  defilons,  effilons, 
parfilons.”  As  early  Victorian  ladies 
filled  an  eternal  leisure  by  making 
wool  parrots,  shell  trays  and  wax 
flowers,  Madame  was  enormously  busy 
in  her  idleness  and  so  diligent  in  wast¬ 
ing  time  there  was  no  wonder  she 
never  had  any  for  her  duties. 

Such  as  they  were,  or  such  as  she 
took  them  to  be,  they  were  finished 
now.  The  coiffeur  had  left  her  with 
her  hair  built  into  the  fashionable 
folly  of  tne  moment,  with  birds,  beasts 
and  fishes  nestling  in  it  one  day  and 
the  next,  little  figures  in  wax  of  the 
last  baby  prince,  his  nurse,  his  parrot 
and  his  negro. 

The  inward  dressing  of  the  head  was 
finished  too.  'ITie  sun  was  at  its  height, 
the  world  was  abroad.  The  hour  of 
pleasure  had  come  and  Madame  began 
to  live. 

In  its  mad  lust  for,  and  its  slavish 
devotion  to,  amusement  no  society  has 
ever  equalled  fashionable  society  under 
Ijouis  XV.  The  upper  classes  seem  to 
have  believed  to  a  man  that  they  had 
been  put  into  the  world  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves.  and  that  the  rest  of  that  world 
had  been  created  to  amuse  them. 
Gambling,  theatricals,  fetes  champetres, 
masked  balls,  suppers,  fairs,  sleighing, 
hunting,  carnivals,  succeeded  each 
other  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour, 
literally  without  the  Interval  of  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Should  there  be  the  prospect 
of  a  breathing  space  fashion  filled  it 
by  flocking  to  hear  a  fashionable  ser¬ 
mon  or  inventing  a  new  game.  Blind- 
man’s  buff,  dominoes,  billiards,  char¬ 


ades,  kite  flying — the  great  houses 
were  full  of  fools  playing  them  in  every 
spare  quarter  of  an  hour.  Villars  and 
Sceaux  had  their  “white  nights,”  when 
the  guests,  in  judiciously  assorted 
pairs,  sonneted  the  midsummer  moon 
in  the  garden  and  spent  the  June  days 
in  writing  each  other  madrigals  and 
quatrains.  Each  noble  house  had  its 
theatre  and  its  private  company  of 
noble  amateurs.  To  entertain  the 
King  and  the  mistress,  not  only  with 
a  splendor  to  outvie  all  previous  hosts, 
but  with  some  piquant  novelty,  some 
bizarrerie  of  taste  or  entertainment — 
a  fine  lady  had  no  design  in  life  to 
which  she  devoted  more  wit  and  en¬ 
ergy.  Sometimes  one  of  the  two  great 
salons  of  the  day,  the  salon  of  the 
Palais  Royal  or  the  salon  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  claimed  an  evening.  But  the 
salons  proper — founded  by  intellect,  lit 
by  wit  and  held  together  by  the  name¬ 
less  charm  of  some  clever  woman 
whose  attractions  needed  not  birth, 
beauty  nor  wealth — were  as  yet  in  em¬ 
bryo,  or  wholly  non-existent.  Between 
1745  and  1765  Versailles  was  the  salon 
par  excellence,  and  the  Court  the  one 
rendezvous  of  the  world. 

Behold  Madame,  then,  whisked  off 
in  her  coach,  so  very  much  gilt  and 
bedizened  as  to  suggest  to  a  prosaic 
age  the  pantomime  chariot  in  which 
Cinderella  goes  to  the  ball,  with  her 
horses  gorgeous  in  silver  trappings 
dashing  mud  on  the  luckless  passers- 
by  as  she  proceeds  at  the  breakneck 
pace  fashion  demands,  to  the  gardens 
of  Versailles.  It  is  summer,  the  oc¬ 
casion  a  fete  champetre,  and  the  world 
out  of  doors.  No  vivid  imagination  is 
needed  by  any  one  who  has  stood  in 
the  park  of  Versailles  to-day  to  pic¬ 
ture  it  as  it  looked  then — to  people 
the  lawns  and  the  terraces  with  a 
motley  crowd  of  nobles  and  great  la¬ 
dies  as  bright  hued  as  the  peacocks 
on  the  long  flights  of  steps,  and  just 
a  little  less  artificial  than  the  plaster 
nymphs  and  fauns  lookln;  down  from 
their  pedestals. 

The  fete  champetre  was  the  modem 
al  fresco  bazaar  with  the  thin  excuse 
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of  charity  left  out.  Sometimes  the 
great  ladies  were  dressed  as  shepherd¬ 
esses,  and  a  Chloe,  half  an  inch  deep 
in  paint  and  powder,  played  rusticity 
and  pastoral  pleasures  with  a  worn- 
out  roue  of  a  Strephon,  full  of  stale 
Court  compliments.  Sometimes  she  was 
a  milkmaid,  and  royal  and  noble  cow¬ 
men  carried  her  pails  and  drank  her 
stock  in  trade,  which  at  least  looked 
like  milk.  Everything  was  a  sham 
here,  from  that  made  up  effigy  of  a 
iCing  who,  said  Richelieu,  if  his  minis¬ 
ters  had  undertaken  to  make  him  sign 
his  own  deposition,  would  have  done 
u  to  the  obsequious  servility  of  the 
least  of  his  lackeys,  who  just  waited 
till  his  master’s  back  was  turned  to 
cheat  him  and  sneer  at  him. 

Artificial  cavaliers  piloted  their  arti¬ 
ficial  mistresses  on  artificial  water  in 
a  sham  swan  whch  did  auty  for  a  boat. 
The  trees  were  clipped  into  artificial 
shapes.  The  very  flowers  grew  in  set 
patterns.  The  language  in  which  Ma¬ 
dame  talked  with  her  lover  was  the 
stilted  language  of  a  carefully  re¬ 
hearsed  politeness  and  the  most  cun¬ 
ning  double  meanings.  The  passion 
she  felt  for  him  needed  forever  the 
only  excuse  such  a  passion  can  have — 
a  vehement  sincerity.  He,  she  and 
their  compeers  were  playing  with  love, 
duty  and  life,  and  for  a  little  enjoyed 
the  game  to  the  full. 

When  there  was  no  lete  there  was 
always  a  reunion,  “a  salon  out  of 
doors.”  “What  time  is  it?”  asked  the 
dying  old  worldling.  Voltaire’s  pa¬ 
troness,  Madame  de  F'ontaine-Martel; 
and  before  any  one  could  answer — 
“Thank  God,  whatever  time  it  is,  there 
is  somewhere  a  rendezvous!” 

At  Versailles,  unless  the  Court  had 
gone  to  a  fair  at  Chantilly,  or  to  htint 
at  Fontainebleau  or  Marly,  there  was 
an  eternal  rendezvous.  Here  M. 
I’Abbe  whispered  into  another  woman’s 
ears  the  secret  he  had  wormed  from 
Madame  at  her  toilet  this  morning. 
Great  ladies  fought  each  other  over  the 
right,  hereditary  in  some  noble  fam¬ 
ilies,  of  sitting  in  the  Queen’s  presence 
<!r  driving  this  afternoon  in  the  next 


coach  to  hers  instead  of  the  next  coach 
but  one.  As  in  all  mean  and  selfish 
lives,  these  people  took  trifles  for 
great  things  and  the  great  things 
passed  by  unheeded.  Lord  Chester¬ 
field.  writing  pages  on  the  supreme 
and  solemn  importance  of  “les  man- 
ieres,  les  graces,  les  agremens,’’  and 
preaching  the  neglect  of  judgment 
and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law, 
was  but  a  feeble  transcript  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  god  and  he.nven  was 
Versailles. 

To  damn  with  sweet,  faint  praise;  to 
stab  reputations,  not  with  the  honest 
sword-thrust  of  an  angry  truth,  but 
with  delicate  innuendo,  fine,  dainty 
and  cruel;  to  be  false  to  wife  or  hus¬ 
band  v/ith  so  perfect  a  duplicity  and 
decorum  that  when  conjugal  fidelity 
was  wholly  an  object  of  contempt  at 
Court,  Horace  W’alpole  declared  that 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  detect 
the  least  impropriety  in  the  relation  of 
the  sexes;  to  express  the  basest  mean¬ 
ing  in  the  most  exquisite  phrase;  to 
cheat,  very  courteously;  to  torture,  with 
a  smile;  and  to  wear  over  a  heart  ex¬ 
quisitely  sensitive  to  the  faintest  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  royal  coldness  or  a  fancied 
slight  to  one’s  “honor,”  fine  clothes 
bought  with  the  blood  and  the  tears  of 
the  wretched  peasants  from  whom 
one’s  fortune  was  ground — this  was 
the  company  who  decorated  the  law’ns 
of  Versailles.  ’To  cover  any  tones 
that  were  not  perfectly  dulcet,  bursts 
of  exquisite  music  and  the  songs  of 
rare  singers  broke  from  alcoves  in  the 
gardens  or  from  bosquets  in  the  wood. 

The  whole  thing  must  have  been 
something  like  a  parvenu  garden 
party,  where  the  entertainments  are 
only  too  many,  the  appointments  only 
too  rich  and  ingenious.  But  there  the 
resemblance  ended.  Vile  as  society 
then  was,  it  was  at  least  not  vulgar. 
Slang  and  horseplay  were  not  known 
to  it.  A  self-control  which  enabled  its 
votaries  to  appear  always  courteous 
and  well  pleased  was  de  rigueur;  and 
if  it  worshipped  blood,  it  at  least  did 
not  cringe  to  money. 

Then,  too.  the  very  fact  that  even 
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a  great  mau  could  seldom  make  n 
career  without  toadying  i*oyalty  had  its 
advantages  for  the  royal  satellites. 
Though  the  King  had  declared  that  he 
could  not  demean  himself  to  let  “all 
that” — meaning  all  the  talent  of  his 
kingdom — aspire  to  sup  with  him, 
much  of  it,  despite  him  and  Itself,  cer- 
uiinly  did  so  sup.  While  the  contact 
With  Court  contaminated  that  talent — 
and  it  always  did — it  was  very  delight¬ 
ful  for  the  courtiers. 

Down  these  steps  comes  Voltaire, 
gay,  shrunken,  sardonic,  with  a  madri¬ 
gal  for  Madame  de  Pompadour  stick¬ 
ing  out  of  his  pocket,  scorn  in  his  eyes 
and  flattery  on  his  lips.  Helvetius,  of 
the  great  book  “On  the  Mmd,”  was 
Queen  Marie  Leczinska’s  maitre  d’ho- 
tel,  and  President  Henault,  “that  well- 
frilled.  accurately  pO'Wdered”  old  friend 
of  philosophers  and  savants,  was  her 
confidant.  The  elder  Crebillon,  the 
dramatist,  was  protected  by  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  Young  Crebillon.  his 
son,  she  first  banished  for  the  inde¬ 
cency  of  his  “Sopha,”  then  recalled 
and,  on  the  principle  no  doubt  of  set 
a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  made  press 
censor.  Piron.  wit  and  playwright, 
the  brilliant,  tireless  rival  01  Voltaire, 
was  always  hanging  about  the  Court; 
and  Charles  Roy,  scurrilous  light  ver¬ 
sifier,  was  also  waiting  there  to  put 
a  spoke  in  Arouet’s  dashing  wheel 
when  he  could.  Galiani,  famous  since 
as  the  author  of  the  “Dialogues  of 
Corn,”  was  first  the  laughing-stock 
and  then  the  darling  of  Versailles. 
While  to  say  that  the  Court  wa.s 
crowned  with  minor  poets  and  authors 
is  only  a  literal  truth.  The  inanest 
lover  wrote  sonnets  to  his  mistress’s 
eyebrow;  and  Madame’s  descents  into 
poetry  were  so  frequent  that  for  one 
of  his  female  friends  Voltaire  thanked 
God  fervently,  as  for  a  charm  peculiar 
to  herself,  that  she  wrote  no  verses. 

Rut  the  sun  is  sinking  now.  Madame 
returns  to  her  hotel  to  make  a  change 
of  dress,  for  there  la  a  play  in  the  Ldt- 
tle  Apartments,  or  cards  at  the  Queen’s 
table,  and  after,  the  Bal  Masque.  The 
eighteenth  century  passion  for  acting 


rose  to  its  supreme  height  during 
these  ten  years  between  ’45  and  ’55. 
Invented,  as  it  were,  by  Madame  de 
Pompadour  to  please  a  King  who  had 
long  ago  found  all  his  dolls  scuffed 
with  sawdust,  the  thing  became  a 
mania,  a  rage,  a  possession.  Nobles 
pulled  down  their  mansions,  to  re¬ 
erect  them  with  stage  and  auditorium, 
ijie  D'lchesse  du  Maine  at  Sceaux 
abandoned  her  house  and  household 
to  the  craze.  Voltaire  made  his  first 
public  appearance  burlesquing  one  of 
his  own  characters  in  his  own  play, 
“Oecipe.”  At  Cirey  he  beat  up  a  com¬ 
pany  in  the  wilds  of  Champagne,  and 
often  pressed  his  household  servants 
into  the  cast.  The  Comte  de  Clermont 
had  two  private  theatres;  and  such 
noble  persons  as  could  neither  form  a 
company  nor  act  in  one  consoled  them¬ 
selves  by  writing  librettos.  But  the 
seal,  the  hall-mark  of  approval,  was 
stampeu  on  the  new  mode  when  the 
Petits  Cabinets  themselves  were  turned 
into  a  theatre.  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
Crebillon,  Piron  were  its  playwrights. 
Rameau  was  responsible  for  the  score. 
The  Due  de  la  Vrilliere  stage-managed. 
The  Abbe  de  la  Garde  was  the  prompt¬ 
er.  Four  noblemen  occupied  the  dis¬ 
mal  position  of  ballet  dancers  en  titre. 
The  Mistress  herself,  who  could  sing 
and  act  with  the  best  professional 
actress  of  the  day,  was  the  heroine  or 
the  prima  donna.  Counts  and  mar¬ 
quises  fought  each  other  for  the  glory 
of  belonging  to  the  cast.  Duchesses 
tore  each  other’s  eyes  out — all  but  lit¬ 
erally — for  the  same  mighty  honor. 
'The  shrewd  Pompadour  obtained  a 
commission  in  the  army  for  one  of  her 
relatives  by  giving  a  uuke  the  role  of 
a  policeman  with  exactly  two  lines  in 
his  part.  Actors,  whose  profession 
was  anathematized  by  the  Church  and 
who  were  denied  Christian  burial, 
found  themselves  flattered  and  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  ver.v  palace  of  the  Most 
Christian  King,  and  drilling  and  cor¬ 
recting  the  haughtiest  of  his  subjects. 

The  Theatre  Royal  of  the  palace  of 
Versailles  opened  with  “Tartufe,”  the 
i  ompadour  as  Dorine  (and  the  Duke 
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as  the  policeman).  Voltaire’s  “Enfant 
Prodlgue”  followed  it.  For  his  opera, 
the  “Princess  of  Navarre,”  produced 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Dauphin’s  mar¬ 
riage,  a  special  theatre  had  been  built 
in  the  horse-training  ground  near  the 
palc.ce,  ana  money  was  poured  out  like 
water.  The  appearance  of  his  “Temple 
of  Glory”  was  superintended  by  Riche¬ 
lieu,  and  not  less  recklessly  magnifi¬ 
cent  in  dress  and  scenery.  D’Argenson 
declares  that  the  production  of  the 
“Devin  du  Village”  cost  60,000  crowns; 
and  the  starving  country  heard  with 
curses  of  the  vast  expenditure  on 
ballets  and  farces.  But  in  the  audience 
sat  a  King  who  was  relieved  for  a  few 
hours  from  an  eternal  ennui;  and  round 
him  the  most  unamusable  creatures  on 
earth — the  men  and  women  who  have 
nothing  to  do  hut  to  amuse  themselves, 
were  for  a  while  transported  into  fic¬ 
titious  destinies,  and  in  the  interest 
of  other  lives  forgot  the  complete  aim¬ 
lessness  of  their  own. 

When  there  were  no  theatricals 
there  were  cards.  Everybody  gambled 
then.  It  was  in  the  air.  Over  the  card 
table  men  not  only  lost  estates,  for¬ 
tune  and  honor,  and  women  staked  the 
Jewels  from  their  breasts  and  the  por¬ 
tions  of  their  children,  but  beside  them, 
in  the  clutch  of  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
figuring  of  the  vices,  their  daughters 
exchanged  their  freshness  and  their 
beauty  for  the  feverish  eyes,  the  trem¬ 
bling  lips  and  the  hideous  expression 
of  rapacity  of  the  accomplished  gam¬ 
bler.  The  good  Queen  herself  em¬ 
braced  this  means  of  forgetting  for  a 
while  her  wrongs  and  her  sorrows. 
Her  favorite  game,  quadrille,  gave  its 
name  to  a  ribbon — quadrille  de  la 
reine.  At  her  table,  as  at  the  Mis¬ 
tress’s  and  the  King’s,  those  inevitable 
cronies  of  the  gambler,  the  cheat  and 
the  card  sharper,  were  present — here 
dressed  as  a  lady-in-waiting  and  there 
as  a  noble  lord.  “Do  you  not  see  that 
you  are  playing  with  swindlers?” 
whispers  Incautious  Voltaire  in  the 
ears  of  his  Madame  du  Chatelet,  who  Is 
gambling  at  her  royal  mistress’s  side. 
The  words,  overheard  and  repeated, 


cost  him  a  midnight  flight  from  Court 
and  a  brief  exile  at  Sceaux.  The  gam¬ 
blers  paid  more  heavily.  Many  indeed, 
only  in  ruined  homes  and  fortunes; 
but  some,  whose  counters  had  been  the 
lives  of  the  wretched  creatures  from 
whom  their  fortunes  were  wrung,  in 
the  vengeance  of  the  Terror. 

When  the  cards  v/ere  over  came  sup¬ 
per.  “Supper,”  said  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  "is  one  of  the  four  ends  of  man. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  other  three.” 

In  proportion  as  eighteenth  century 
Society  washed  little,  it  ate  much. 
The  Bourbon  digestive  efforts  are  pro¬ 
verbial,  culminating  in  the  famous 
meal  enjoyed — ay,  enjoyed — by  luck¬ 
less  Louis  XVI.  at  Varennes,  who, 
though  he  had  lost  his  crown  and 
his  kingdom,  never  lost  his  appetite. 
1'  ashion  copied  its  monarch.  The  fact 
tliat  one  noble  gentleman  died  from 
partaking  too  freeiy  of  a  pate  composed 
of  eagle,  pheasant,  lard,  pork  and  gin¬ 
ger,  was  less  wonderful  than  that  So¬ 
ciety,  dally  over-eating,  itse’f  remained 
astonishingly  healthy  and  well.  To  be 
sure,  in  the  letters  of  the  day,  in  which 
it  wras  the  fashion  to  chat  about  one’s 
inside,  painful  descriptions  of  an  at¬ 
tack  of  colic,  and  the  remedies  taken 
therefor,  are  common  enough.  But 
the  dyspeptic  of  our  owm  day  reduced 
to  fluid  beef,  toast  and  water,  or  the 
last  patent  food,  was  quite  non-existent 
then.  The  world  ate,  drank  and  was 
merry;  and  though  by  all  the  canons 
of  medical  science  it  ought  to  have 
cied  on  the  morrow,  it  very  seldom 
did. 

At  the  royal  supper  table  a  great 
deal  of  freedom  in  the  matter  of  jest 
and  anecdote  was  permitted.  But  the 
King  was  truly  the  father  of  his  people 
in  the  sense  that  he  was  one  of  those 
parents  w’ho  caress  a  child  one  day 
for  the  same  thing  as  they  whip  it  for 
the  next;  and  the  joke  which  set  the 
table  in  a  roar  on  Monday,  on  Tues¬ 
day  might  easily  shut  up  the  joker  in 
the  Bastille. 

After  the  supper  Madamr  took  her 
coach,  and  with  her  love  and  perhaps 
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a  couple  of  friends  appeared  at  one  of 
the  public  bais  masques. 

How  to  be  indecorous  with  decorum 
— French  Society  solved  that  difficult 
problem  with  the  finest  ingenuity. 
Even  the  bal  masque  had  the  air  of 
order  and  decency.  Madame  herself 
lived  in  the  same  hotel  as  her  husband, 
and  caressed — or  at  least  scolded — 
their  child  at  her  toilet.  Her  lover 
was  always  ambiguously  alluded  to  as 
her  friend.  The  irregularities  of  her 
life  were  decently  concealed  by  her 
woman — used  to  the  business — ^and  by 
her  husband  himself.  Sufficiently  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  base  cynicism  and  the 
careful  regard  for  appearances  of  the 
immorality  of  the  time  is  that  story  of 
the  husband  who,  finding  his  wife  with 
her  lover,  merely  exclaimed:  “Con¬ 
sider,  madame,  how  imprudent!  Sup¬ 
pose  it  had  been  any  one  else  but  my¬ 
self!”  As  fine  clothes  hid  a  whole¬ 
hearted  disregard  for  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness,  fine  manners  bid  a  cool  and 
planned  corruption  wholly  matchless. 
For  these  people  were  false  even  in 
their  sin. 

Failing  the  public  ball,  Madame  went 
to  the  public  theatre.  Some  of  the 
plays  to  which  she  listened  bear  favor¬ 
able  comparison  in  decency  of  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  plays  to  which  twen¬ 
tieth-century  Society  listens  compla¬ 
cently  to-day.  Voltaire  complained  of 
the  grossness  of  Shakespeare  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  great  playwrights  of 
his  own  country.  But  in  meaning,  in 
intention,  in  situation,  the  French 
stage  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  a 
soft  loathsomeness  to  which  even  the 
loud  and  boisterous  indecencies  of  the 
Restoration  dramatists  are  preferable. 
Of  the  descous  des  cartes  of  Madame’s 
amusements,  as  of  her  life,  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Sometimes,  like  Madame  du  Cha- 
telet,  she  would  spend  whole  days  in 
bed  “without  being  ill.”  Far  from 
cutting  her  off  from  Society,  her 
friends  were  then  amusing  her  from 
morning  till  night.  Gossip,  music,  and 
verses  gave  the  hours  winged  feet.  In 
the  evening  her  supper-tray — a  beauti¬ 


fully  compact  little  table  containing 
all  the  necessary  courses  and  their 
plates  and  dishes  fixed  into  it — was 
wheeled  to  her  bedside,  and  over  it, 
without  the  gene  of  the  presence  of 
servants,  her  abbe  of  the  morning 
told  her  the  good  stories  (which  were 
always  very  bad)  he  had  collected 
since  they  parted;  and  after  twelve 
hours,  during  which  she  had  not  per¬ 
formed  a  single  duty  or  done  a  kind¬ 
ness  to  any  living  soul,  she  settled  to 
the  complete  repose  of  the  bad  heart 
and  the  good  digestion. 

Of  the  life  of  the  Society  man — al¬ 
ways  a  more  despicable  creature  than 
the  Society  woman  on  the  principle 
that  to  whom  more  is  given  of  him 
shall  more  be  required — the  Memoirs 
of  the  Dukes  of  Richelieu,  d’Argen- 
son,  and  many  others  afford  ample 
insight 

At  best  he  was  a  minister  of  state, 
shrewd,  unscrupulous,  intriguing,  but 
at  least  busy  over  something,  though 
it  were  but  the  building  up  of  bis  own 
fortunes  and  the  toppling  down  of  his 
country’s.  A  good  deal  stronger  in 
intellect  and  very  much  weaker  in 
morals  than  the  smart  man — if  that 
hateful  adjective  can  be  used  to  des¬ 
ignate  the  male  creature  of  the  smart 
woman  of  to-day — was  the  man  of 
fashion  under  the  old  regime. 

If  he  was  a  soldier,  he  advanced  in 
ills  profession,  not  by  hard  work,  but 
iby  currying  favor  at  Versailles,  and 
prepared  for  the  hardships  of  the  next 
campaign  by  the  luxury,  the  ease,  the 
self-indulgence  of  the  most  pleasure- 
loving  Ck>urt  on  earth.  When  he  did 
find  himself  on  active  service,  he  con¬ 
ducted  the  feeblest  operations  with  so 
much  fuss  and  glitter  that  all  his 
friends  believed,  and  he  thoroughly 
believed  himself,  that  he  was  quite  a 
hero,  and  he  had  all  the  talent  of  the 
clever  and  showy  captor  of  Minorca 
for  making  everything  redound  to  his 
credit.  With,  of  course,  noble  excep¬ 
tions,  the  French  officer  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  was  admirable  chiefly 
as  a  carpet  knight,  and  after  successes 
as  brief  as  they  were  brilliant,  dragged 
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bis  country  through  the  disgrace  of 
Kossbach  and  of  Miuden. 

But  if  the  man  of  fashion  was,  as  he 
generally  was,  a  gentleman  at  his  ease, 
his  natural  role  was  to  intrigue  for 
some  such  post  as  Clerk  Controller  of 
the  King’s  Pantry,  with  huge  emolu¬ 
ments  and  infinitesimal  duties;  to  be 
always  ready  to  exchange  pistol  shots 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  at  a  safe 
distance  only  and  after  much  chasse- 
ing,  croisse-ing,  and  setting  to  partners, 
with  one  of  his  peers;  to  attend  the 
King’s  levee  and  the  King’s  hunt;  and 
to  be  exquisitely  scrupulous  and  earn¬ 
est  that  he  should  always  be  attired 
in  the  right  geegaws  and  fal-lals,  and 
bow  and  pirouette  in  the  latest  manner. 
Faugh!  the  thought  of  this  mannikin 
who  was  never  a  man,  makes  one  long, 
as  Edward  FitzGerald  declared  he 
longed  after  reading  Jane  Austen,  for 
“one  of  Fielding's  brutes.” 

That  sure  sign  of  the  downfall  of  a 
character  of  a  kingdom,  to  be  serious 
over  trifles  and  trifling  over  serious 
things,  was  the  fine  gentleman’s  to 
the  full.  He  whose  “whole  life  was 
merely  the  art  of  being  at  Court,”  con¬ 
scientiously  imitated  his  royal  master, 
who  very  solemnly  turned  snuff-boxes 
on  the  lathe  and  wove  tapestry,  and 
when  his  ministers  were  trying  to 
make  him  attend  to  State  business, 
made  faces,  or  winked  at  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  At  his  test,  the  courtier 
pur  et  simple  only  used  his  cleverness 
to  deceive  suspicious  husbands,  and 
exhausted  his  energies  in  running  after 
his  latest  mistress,  and  in  escaping 
indignant  fathers  and  duennas. 
Bribed  chambermaids  and  rope  lad¬ 
ders — the  gay  and  certain  conviction 
that  bis  shameful  attentions  were  the 
highest  honor — these  were  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  life  of  the  noble  gentleman 
of  the  old  regime.  As  the  Belmours, 
the  Carelesses,  and  the  Homers  swag¬ 
ger  through  “the  most  profligate  and 
heartless  of  human  compositions,”  the 
plays  of  Wycherley  and  Congreve,  so 
does  the  man  of  fashion  swagger 
through  the  eighteenth  century,  al¬ 
ways  agreeably  convinced  that  he  is 


a  very  fine  fellow  indeed,  and  that 
preceding  the  King’s  roast,  holding  the 
rose-water  for  his  ablutions,  and  pur¬ 
suing  a  duchess — or  her  maid — is  a 
life  really  gallant  and  manly. 

That  he  was  over  head  and  ears  in 
debt,  and  mortgaged  to  the  hilt,  goes 
without  sayiug.  The  Due  de  Lauzun, 
by  the  time  he  was  twenty-six,  owed 
two  million;  Madame  de  Guemenee 
was  in  debt  to  her  shoemaker  alone 
for  sixty  thousand  francs.  To  pay 
one’s  tradespeople,  in  fact,  was  as 
bourgeois  as  to  be  faithful  to  one’s 
wife.  But  then,  as  now,  it  was  pretty 
comfortable  to  be  bankrupt.  The 
Choiseuls,  ruined  and  disgraced,  in 
exile  at  Chanteloup,  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  themselves  vastly  and  not  at 
all  inexpensively;  while  to  preserve 
and  enclose,  as  all  the  great  nobles 
(lid  then,  after  the  King’s  example, 
was  not  exactly  cheap.  “What  will 
It  cost,”  said  Caroline,  the  wife  of 
George  II.,  to  Robert  Walpole,  “to 
enclose  St.  James’s  Park  as  a  private 
pleasure-ground?”  “Only  three  crowns, 
ra.adame,”  was  his  reply. 

In  France  the  price  was  similar — 
only  the  payment  was  not  yet. 

In  that  fashionable  society,  as  in 
our  own,  there  was  no  old  age.  The 
pitiful  spectacle,  the  old  woman  trying 
to  be  a  young  one,  was  as  common  in 
France  then  as  it  is  in  England  to-day. 
It  was  a  point  of  honor  with  my  lord 
to  die,  as  it  were,  in  waiting  on  his 
Majesty,  and  concealed  under  wreathed 
smiles  the  gout  that  racked  him. 
Plucky  enough  these  poor  old  players 
in  their  glittering  comedy.  Fashion 
was  their  only  world,  and  she  had  no 
place  for  white  hairs  and  suffering — 
those  odious  reminders  that  to  this 
favor  we,  too,  shall  come!  Men  died 
as  Charles  II.  died,  with  a  politesse 
frozen  on  to  ashen  lips. 

The  husband  turns  to  his  wife  with. 
“Survive  me  as  long  as  possible,  and 
enjoy  yourself  as  much  as  you  can.” 

Madame  du  Deffand,  on  the  very 
day  of  the  death  of  her  life-long  friend, 
Hanault,  appeared  at  a  supper  party. 
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•‘Yes,  he  died  to-day  at  eix;  otherwise 
I  should  not  be  here.” 

In  what  respect  the  present  world  of 
fashion  is  better  than  that  queer  old 
world  is  easy  to  see.  In  its  awak¬ 
ened  sense  of  duty  to  its  children,  its 
servants,  and  the  poor,  in  its  realiza¬ 
tion  that  each  man  was  created  not 
to  Be  but  Do,  It  is  immeasurably  su¬ 
perior  to  that  gorgeous  class,  inimit¬ 
ably  selfish  and  indifferent,  who 
lounged  and  laughed  in  old  Versailles. 
Though  present-day  manners  have 
much  less  frill,  that  present-day  morals 
are  infinitely  cleaner  the  most  indig¬ 
nant  moralist  in  a  halfpenny  paper 
could  not  deny.  In  this  age  the  fash, 
ionable  woman  of  tarnished  reputation 
is  at  least  an  exception.  Between  1745 
and  1755  she  was  so  much  the  rule 
that  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  was  re¬ 
markable  among  her  sisters  on  ac¬ 
count  of  her  unblemished  honor;  and 
the  noble  and  great  lady,  entreated  to 
go  to  Versailles,  if  only  to  set  an  ex¬ 
ample  there,  was  wise  in  her  answer 
that  the  only  good  example  she  could 
set  was  to  stay  away.  The  literature 
which  fashion  now  admires  is  as  much 
better  in  point  of  decency  as  it  is 
much  worse  in  point  of  art  than  the 
literature  Madame  read  at  her  toilet. 
The  whole  modern  trend  of  thought  is 
wholesomer  and  brisker;  and  if  mod¬ 
ern  conversation  is  infinitely  less 
clever,  polished,  and  witty,  its  frank 
vulgarity  is  at  least  preferable  to  the 
doubles  ententes  of  Madame  and  her 
abbe. 

But  whether  Society  to-day  can  lay 
the  flattering  unction  to  its  soul  that 
it  is  in  all  important  particulars  ma¬ 
terially  better  than  that  Society  which 
brought  the  Pi'ench  Revolution  and  the 
downfall  of  monarchy,  is  doubtful  in¬ 
deed. 

It  was  not  only  in  old  Prance  that 
the  great  country  estates,  and  the  vil- 
lages  which  owe  their  prosperity  to 
the  well-being  of  such  estates,  lay 
neglected  and  untenanted  while  the 
landow'ners  “kept  up  their  position”  in 
town.  In  its  mania  for  pleasure,  in 
its  ever-varying  expedients  for  killing 


time,  in  its  love  of  gambling,  and  that 
old,  comfortable  code  of  honor  which 
makes  it  shameful  to  steal  a  loaf  of 
bread  when  you  are  starving,  but  not 
to  ruin  a  tradesman  when  you  have 
ten  thousand  a  year.  Society  now  and 
then  are  not  alike.  The  extravagances 
of  fashion  which  made  women  adopt 
coiffures  “a  little  lower  than  the  Monu¬ 
ment”  only  seem  absurd  because  they 
are  bygone  extravagances,  and  are 
very  little  more  ridiculous  than  the 
extremes  of  a  much  later  date.  The 
whole  fashionable  world  still  sways  be¬ 
fore  a  new  craze  as  a  field  of  corn 
sways  to  a  wind.  People  are  still  very 
serious  over  their  amusements,  and 
very  amusing  over  their  duty  and  their 
career.  They  still  discuss  with  an 
amazing  freedom  the  diseases  of  the 
body  and  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
the  soul,  and  if  reverence  had  no  place 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  neither  is  it 
a  characteristic  of  the  twentieth.  Then 
it  'v;as  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  sim¬ 
pler  life  in  rooms  replete  with  every 
extravagant  refinement  of  luxury — 
and  to  end  in  talk.  And  this  happens 
even  to-day.  Then  it  was  de  rigueur 
to  have  no  religion,  and  now  to  have 
a  new,  special  pet  one  every  two  or 
three  years — with  results  not  dissimi¬ 
lar.  It  was  then  the  fashion  to  hide 
from  the  thought  of  death,  and  to  look 
at  life  as  a  series  of  amusing  hours, 
and  as  a  great  whole — never.  Is  it 
sometimes  so  still?  One  wonders. 

*  «  * 

That  the  Nemesis  which  overtook 
the  old  regime  is  in  the  least  likely 
to  overtake  society  now,  no  sane  per¬ 
son  can  suppose.  But  now,  as  then, 
each  man  shall  pay  his  price.  The 
constant  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure 
brings  him  the  dissatisfaction  and  the 
eternal  ennui  it  brought  old  France; 
while  he  misses  forever  that  conscious¬ 
ness  of  duty  done,  of  powers  devel¬ 
oped,  of  help  afforded,  which  alone  can 
make  him  face  with  iranqUllity  the 
ironies  of  life,  the  irreparable  robberies 
of  death  and  the  Great  Unknown  be¬ 
yond  it. 
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Chimpaapu. 

By  RALPH  A.  DURAND. 

(Prom  UacmiUan’s  Magazine.) 


UTILESl  once  acted  as  espi, 
I  ^  j  or  policeman,  in  the  service 

I  ^  j  of  the  most  Excellent  and  11- 
lustrious  Signor  Comman- 
dante  Militaire  of  Mozambique  and 
the  neighboring  Portuguese  East  Afri¬ 
can  coast.  As  irregularity  of  pay  in 
his  corps  was  compensated  by  op¬ 
portunities  for  ostentation  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  authority  such  as  the  African 
native  loves,  Bustilesi,  when  on  be¬ 
coming  superannuated  he  resigned  his 
position  and  came  into  my  service  as 
capitao  or  headman  of  my  household, 
found  life  as  tedious  as  does  a  half-pay 
colonel.  Authority  had  become  the 
spice  of  life  to  him,  and  that  he  might 
continue  to  exercise  it  he  chose  to 
credit  me  with  an  official  position  to 
which,  as  a  mere  plantation  overseer, 
I  had  no  claim.  This  was  not  difficult, 
because  the  unsophisticated  Zambesi 
native  does  not  readily  appreciate  the 
difference  between  one  white  man  who 
enjoys  magisterial  powers  and  another 
who  is  only  a  civilian.  Ostensibly  on 
account  of  my  supposed  authority  and 
forensic  ability,  but  in  reality  that  he 
might  swagger  before  his  neighbors  as 
a  person  of  importance,  he  used  to 
bring  to  me  for  arbitration  any  case  of 
theft,  land-grabbing,  or  wife-desertion 
that  village  squabbles  occasioned,  in 
the  settlement  of  which  he  would 
officiate  as  interpreter,  crown  prosecu¬ 
tor,  counsel  for  the  defence,  and 
general  court-functionary. 

One  evening,  to  his  great  delight,  he 
discovered  a  flagrrant  case  of  slave¬ 


trading;  two  scoundrels  had  come  to 
the  village  and  were  offering  a  little 
boy  for  sale.  Knowing  my  views  on 
the  subject  he  asserted  my  authority, 
or  rather  the  arbitrary  powers  that  he 
was  kind  enough  to  attribute  to  me, 
and  baled  the  party  before  me  to  hear 
what  I  proposed  doing  in  the  matter. 

The  purchase,  sale,  or  possession  of 
slaves  has  been  illegal  in  Portuguese 
East  Africa  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  forbid  a 
practice  and  another  thing  to  abolish 
it.  The  palmy  days  of  the  slave-trade 
will  never  return  so  long  as  British 
and  Portuguese  gun-boats  patrol  the 
waters  and  stick  on  the  sand-banks  of 
the  Zambesi,  but  the  occasional  kid¬ 
napping  of  an  orphan  child,  to  sell  to  a 
rich  chief  or  half-caste  petty  trader.  Is 
there  .a  crime  too  trivial  to  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  the  somewhat  clumsy  machinery 
of  the  law. 

Butllesi’s  prisoners  were  as  evil¬ 
looking  as  it  is  possible  for  Africans  to 
be — which  is  saying  much.  They  stood 
before  me  sullen  and  embarrassed,  not 
from  conscious  guilt,  but  because  their 
arrest  had  been  too  summary  to  allow 
of  the  preparation  of  an  elaborate  de¬ 
fence.  They  lied,  of  course.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  statement,  the  poor  little 
wretch  they  offered  for  sale  was  an 
orphan  whom  they  had  adopted  from 
sheer  benevolence,  whom  they  could  no 
longer  afford  to  support,  and  for  whom 
they  wished  to  find  a  comfortable 
home. 
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The  boy  was  as  miserable  a  specimen 
of  humanity  as  ever  dogs  took  pity  on. 
His  scrap  of  bark  loin-cloth  was  filthy 
and  malodorous,  his  skin  was  vermin¬ 
ous  and  ulcerated.  Though  the  air  was 
steaming  hot  and  heavy  with  ap¬ 
proaching  thunder,  he  clasped  his 
wasted  arms  across  his  chest  and 
shivered.  He  flinched  at  every  word 
that  was  spoken  and  rolled  his  eyes  in 
mute  terror  as  if  he  expected  an  in¬ 
stant  flogging,  to  be  followed  possibly 
by  a  lingering  death  of  tortue. 

“What  is  your  name?”  I  asked. 

There  was  no  reply. 

“Chimpaapu,  perhaps,”  suggested 
ButilesI,  amidst  general  laughter  in 
which  the  prisoners  joined  nervously 
and  without  enthusiasm.  Chimpaapu, 
which  may  be  freely  translated  as  the 
Shiverer,  was  certainly  appropriate. 

“Is  your  father  alive?”  I  continued. 

“Paanu  (perhaps,  I  don’t  know),”  he 
whimpered. 

“What  is  your  village?” 

“Paanu.” 

“Would  you  like  to  leave  these  men 
jind  stay  here?” 

“Paanu,”  he  replied  again,  and  began 
to  ci’y.  At  this  one  of  the  ruffians  burst 
into  fierce  denunciations  of  his  ingrati¬ 
tude,  causing  the  poor  mite  to  shrink 
from  him  in  terror  and  strive  to  choke 
down  his  sobs. 

The  local  Commandante  Militaire 
was  not  grateful  to  civilians  who 
troubled  him  with  cases  from  which  no 
costs  were  obtainable;  and,  even  if 
I  had  sent  them  to  him  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  prisoners,  once  out  of  my 
sight,  would  have  submissively  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  under  arrest.  If 
the  boy  was  to  be  set  free,  the  simplest 
plan  Was  to  buy  him  from  his  present 
owners,  a  course  which,  though  illegal, 
is,  I  believe,  sometimes  adopted  by  the 
tender-hearted  Jesuits  of  the  various 
Zambesi  monasteries.  The  price  de¬ 
manded  was  milreis  (3s.  4d.  in  Engiish 
money),  or  not  quite  the  local  value  of 
a  goat,  on  receipt  of  which  the  ruffians 
cheered  up,  and  one  of  them  hastily 
began  to  demand  payment  for  what  the 
boy  bad  eaten;  but  a  blow  on  the 


mouth  from  Butilesi  showed  him  that 
the  proceedings  had  terminated.  I 
went  indoors,  and  from  a  sound  of 
scuffling  blows,  and  howls  which  I 
heard  immediately  afterwards,  guessed 
that  Butilesi  and  his  friends,  en¬ 
couraged  by  an  angry  gleam  in  my  eye, 
bad  taken  upon  themselves  to  adminis¬ 
ter  a  little  extra-judicial  punishment. 

As  an  addition  to  my  household 
Chimpaapu  was  not  an  unqualified 
success.  Not  realizing  that  he  was 
free,  his  immimity  from  ili-treatment 
probably  engendered  in  him  forebod¬ 
ings  of  some  still  greater  evil.  During 
the  greaterpartof  the  day  he  hid  among 
the  out-houses  or  in  the  cane,  and 
when  fear  of  approaching  darkness 
drove  him  home,  he  depressed  everyone 
with  his  whimperings,  his  woe-begone 
attitude,  and  his  unsavoriness.  At 
first  no  persuasion  would  induce  him 
to  eat  his  share  of  the  servants’  food, 
but  in  a  sneaking  .spiritless  sort  of  way 
he  stole  everything  eatable  that  was 
left  within  his  reach,  and,  what  was  al¬ 
most  worse,  left  the  imprint  of  his 
filthy  little  fingers  on  all  he  touched. 
One  evening  while  waiting  for  dinner  I 
heard  sounds  of  scolding  and  curses, 
with  an  unde”-current  of  whimperings, 
proceed  from  the  kitchen,  and  a  mo- 
ent  afterwards,  surrounded  by  the 
whole  household,  Butilesi  ran  out  drag¬ 
ging  by  the  hand  the  unfortunate 
Chimpaapu. 

“Look,  Signor,”  cried  the  headman, 
forciDly  holding  up  one  of  the  imp’s 
grimy  paws;  “this  devil  has  spoilt  your 
amner  and  now  it  must  be  thrown 
away,  and  you  will  have  to  eat  meat 
from  a  tin.” 

The  evidence  of  Chimpaapu’s  guilt 
was  obvious.  His  hand  was  covered 
with  the  thick  gravy  of  stewed  chicken 
to  which  adhered  particles  of  rice. 
EJvldently  ho  had  first  grabbed  a  fist- 
full  of  stew  and  then  helped  himself 
from  the  dish  of  rice.  The  first  of¬ 
fence  would  probably  have  been  hushed 
up  in  tbe  kitchen,  where  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  that  trifles  of  the  sort  did  not 
matter  so  long  as  I  was  kept  in  ignor¬ 
ance  of  them;  but  the  condition  of  the 
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rice  (held  up  for  inspection  and  con¬ 
taining  particles  of  stew),  which  w'ould 
have  had  to  come  to  table  with  the 
chicken,  would  have  required  explana¬ 
tion. 

Tlie  anger  of  my  servants  at  the 
spoiling  of  my  dinner  was  largel.v  per¬ 
sonal.  I  made  it  a  rule  that  whenever, 
on  account  of  bad  cooking  or  unclean 
serving,  I  had  to  send  food  from  my 
table,  it  should  be  thrown  into  the 
refuse-box.  The  reason  for  this  drastic 
regulation w'as  that,  since  w'hat  v/as  left 
over  from  my  meals  was  a  perquisite 
of  the  servants,  the  oftener  I  sent  away 
a  dish  the  more  there  would  be  for 
them  to  eat  unless  I  took  measures  to 
ensure  that  what  I  could  not  eat  they 
should  not.  By  Chimpaapu’s  theft, 
therefore,  they  were  restricted  to  their 
bare  rations  for  the  evening  meal,  and 
their  anger  was  great. 

“What  shall  be  done  to  him.  Sig¬ 
nor?” 

“Wash  him,”  I  replied  stemlj”  “let 
the  donkey-boy  wash  him,  and  all  over 
his  body.” 

Butilesi  was  astonished  at  my  clem¬ 
ency.  “But  the  dinner  is  spoilt,  Sig- 
sor,  and  .vou  must  needs  eat  meat  from 
a  tin,”  he  reminded  me,  knowing  from 
experience  the  frame  of  mind  which 
the  necessity  of  eating  preserved  food 
induced.  “Would  it  not  be  well  to  beat 
him?” 

“He  shall  not  be  beaten  till  he  l,s  as 
fat  as  a  child  of  his  age  shoulu  be;  but 
have  him  washed  without  mercy. 
That  is  punishment  enough  to  him.” 

I  had  given  strict  orders  that  no  one 
was  to  strike  the  waif,  fearing  that  in 
his  present  state  very  little  harshness 
might  make  him  imbecile.  I  had  had 
his  sores  attended  to,  and  given  or¬ 
ders  that  the  makimburu  (donkey-boy) 
should  wash  nim  daily.  When  punish¬ 
ment  was  necessary  I  ordered  an  addi¬ 
tional  bath. 

“Zhee,  Signor!  it  would  be  well  to  set 
him  to  work  in  the  fields,”  suggested 
Butilesi.  “Let  him  weed  with  the 
children’s  gang.” 

“He  is  not  strong  enough  yet,  and 


the  other  children  would  torment  him 
so  that  he  could  not  work.” 

“He  works  not  here.  Signor.  If  I 
send  him  to  fetch  water  he  breaks  the 
pot;  if  I  send  him  to  cut  grass  for  the 
makimburu,  he  sits  all  day  in  the  cane 
and  cries.” 

I  sent  Butilesi  away  to  fetch  my  im¬ 
provised  dinner,  and  sat  pondering. 
The  poor  little  wretch  must  have  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  to  be  reduced  to  such  a 
pitifully  chronic  condition  of  misery 
and  terror.  Before  any  improvement 
could  be  expected  he  must  be  made  to 
feel  less  acutely  conscious  of  his  utter 
ahjectness.  I  wanted  him  to  acquire 
some  of  the  conceit  of  my  other  ser¬ 
vants,  who  swaggered  like  lords  before 
any  mere  villagers  who  had  not  the 
honor  of  being  in  my  personal  service. 

I  decided,  therefore,  that  for  the  future 
he  should  wear  my  livery,  snow-white 
vest,  blue  loin-cloth,  and  sCvTrlct  fez. 
Vanity  might  lead  to  some  sense  of 
real  self-respect,  and  the  rest  might 
Mlow. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  was 
not  immediately  apparent.  Instead  of 
endeavoring  to  become  worthy  of  his 
fine  clothes  he  quickly  reduced  them 
to  his  own  bedraggled  condition,  but 
the  wearing  of  them  had  indirectly  a 
beneficial  effect.  Having  now  a 
standard  of  cleanliness  by  which  he 
could  be  judged,  it  was  easier  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  apparent  and  real 
dirtiness,  and  I  gave  him  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  less  frequently  than  before. 
Chimpaapu  soon  learned  that  it  was 
less  disagreeable  to  wash  himself  than 
lO  submit  to  the  rough  and  reluctantly- 
tendered  ministrations  of  the  donkey- 
boy.  He  soon  learned  to  wash  himself 
on  his  own  initiative  lest  worse  things 
should  befall;  and,  after  some  weeks, 
w’henever  he  became  conscious  of  a 
severe  look  he  snatched  up  his  soap 
and  scuttled  down  to  the  river  like  a 
rabbit. 

His  conduct  in  other  respects  was 
still  irritating.  If  he  had  done  any¬ 
thing  really  naughty,  anything  hu¬ 
man  or  boyish,  one  could  have  pun¬ 
ished  him  in  an  appropriate  manner 
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and  have  done  with  it;  but  his  faults 
were  of  the  mean,  sneaking  order,  like 
those  of  a  pariah  dog  which  one  kicks 
and  pelts  with  stones,  never  such  as 
could  be  expiated  by  a  good  honest 
apanking.  Reluctantly  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  that  my  head¬ 
man  was  right,  and  that  I  must  de¬ 
vise  some  work  that  would  occupy  the 
whole  of  Chimpaapu’s  attentions.  My 
life  at  the  time  was  embittered  by 
another  nuisance  which  was  even 
worse  than  having  Chimpaapu  about 
the  place.  I  was  obligeu  to  keep  a 
stock  o*.  fowls  for  table  use,  as  the 
local  supply  was  imtrustworthy.  These 
wretched  birds  laid  eggs  on  my  bed, 
explored  my  sideboard  and  upset  the 
crockery,  and  even,  if  for  a  moment 
my  back  was  turned,  flew  off  with 
scraps  of  meat  from  my  table.  Why  not 
pit  the  two  nuisances  one  against  the 
other,  and  by  so  doing  mitigate  both? 
The  idea  seemed  sound,  and  Chim¬ 
paapu  was  appointed  fowl-herd  with 
strict  injunctions  to  see  that  the  fowls 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  huts 
in  which  I  ate  or  slept. 

From  that  day  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  was  noticeable  in  both  nuisances. 
Without  overtasking  him,  his  new  em¬ 
ployment  kept  Chimpaapu  occupied 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  It  may  have 
been  from  a  newly-awakened  sense  of 
responsibility,  or  it  may  have  been  be¬ 
cause  authority  over  creatures  even 
lower  than  himself  helped  to  give  him 
that  feeling  of  self-respect  which  his 
idle  life  had  failed  to  inspire;  whatever 
the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  he  per¬ 
formed  his  duties  with  a  thoroughness 
that  surprised  me.  When  I  was  able  to 
stay  at  home  -  often  watched  him, 
armed  with  a  long  reed  and  uttering 
shrill  abuse,  chasing  any  unfortunate 
fowl  that  dared  to  approach  my  huts. 
“Come  back,  come  back,”  he  would 
cry,  “the  master  forbids;”  and  brand¬ 
ishing  the  reed  he  would  make  fierce 
thrusts  at  his  troublesome  charges. 
He  would  then  squat  for  a  while  In  the 
shade  resting,  yet  keeping  on  the  alert, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  snatch  up  his 
reed  and  charge  any  fowl  that  dared 


to  co'me  within  an  imaginary  radius  of 
the  hut.  Sometimes  a  bewildered  bird 
would  fly  into  the  cane-brake,  whence 
it  would  cluck  with  as  much  excite¬ 
ment  as  if  it  bad  laid  the  original  egg 
of  the  old  controversy.  At  such  times 
the  responsibility  of  Chimpaapu’s 
office  seemed  to  become  almost  un¬ 
bearable.  He  would  tighten  his  loin¬ 
cloth  and,  much  hampered  by  his  long 
reed,  plunge  into  the  tangled  maze  of 
cane-stalks,  imploring  the  creature  to 
return  before  it  was  lost,  bitten  by 
snakes  or  carried  off  by  thieves;  then, 
when  he  had  chased  it  back  to  cleared 
ground,  he  would  hurry  breathlessly 
back  lest  the  other  fowls  should  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  absence  to  vio¬ 
late  my  sanctuary. 

With  the  general  strengthening  of 
character  that  was  noticeable  in  Chim¬ 
paapu  since  undertaking  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  chicken-herd,  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  such 
criminal  tendencies  as  he  possessed 
would  remain  dormant.  He  stole  sugar 
and  bananas,  but  soon  showed  a  talent 
for  more  ambitious  and  scientific 
forms  of  crime. 

The  simple  savages  of  the  Zambesi 
plains  have  a  pretty  habit  of  offering 
their  masters  from  time  to  time  such 
small  presents  as  they  can  afford;  a 
basket  of  green  corn,  perhaps,  a  water¬ 
melon,  or  a  dish  of  stale  fish.  This 
custom,  which  seems  so  picturesque 
when  described  In  a  missionary’s  re¬ 
port,  Is  firmly  established — even  Dr. 
Livingstone  groaned  under  it— and  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  recognized 
form  of  robbery,  since  though  one  may 
always  refuse  to  buy  a  thing,  It  is  con¬ 
sidered  churlish  to  refuse  a  gift  and 
inconsistent  with  a  white  man’s 
dignity  to  offer  In  return  less  than 
three  times  the  value  of  that  which  is 
presented  to  him.  Butilesi  fleeced  me 
regularly  in  this  way.  Whenever  It 
occurred  to  him  that  the  local  society 
needed  enlivening  he  would  gravely 
ask  my  acceptance  of  a  pig.  To  a 
white  man  In  a  malarial  country  pork 
is  imder  any  conditions  little  better 
than  poison,  and  native-fed  pork  has 
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additional  disadvantages  which  need 
not  be  specified.  Local  etiquette,  how¬ 
ever,  forbids  comment,  and  I  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  offer  my 
best  thanks,  exclaim  at  the  munificence 
of  the  gift,  entreat  Butilesi  to  accept 
in  return  its  equivalent  in  cotton  cloth 
or  other  local  currency,  tell  him  to 
take  a  bucketful  of  my  rice  to  cook 
with  the  pork,  and  give  him  permission 
to  ask  his  friends  to  dinner. 

One  evening  Chimpaapu,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Butilesi  and  my  other  ser¬ 
vants.  approached  my  verandah  lead¬ 
ing  by  a  grass  rope  a  lively  and  re¬ 
bellious  goat,  of  which  he  asked  my 
gracious  acceptance.  Butilesi  smiled 
benignly  on  him  as  on  a  promising 
pupil,  and  Interpreted.  Now  I  knew 
that  Chimpaapu,  not  being  in  receipt 
of  wages,  and  having  no  property  of 
his  own,  could  not  have  come  by  the 
goat  honestly.  Therefore  instead  of 
murmuring  elegant  thanks  I  demanded 
sternly: 

“What’s  this?” 

“A  present  for  you.  Signor.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?” 

Chimpaapu  shuffled  uneasily,  vainly 
sought  a  hint  from  Butilesi.  and  tried 
to  evade  the  question.  “It’s  a  goat. 
Signor,  very  young  and  fat;  a  present 
for  you.” 

“Where  did  you  get  it?”  I  repeated 
grimly. 

Butilesi,  foreseeing  trouble,  aban¬ 
doned  his  ambassadorial  manner  and 
assumed  that  of  crown  prosecutor. 
“Speak,  fool,  where  did  you  get  It?”  he 
thundered. 

This  flagrant  act  of  treachery  ut¬ 
terly  confounded  Chimpaapu.  He  had 
no  doubt  counted  on  Butilesi’s  help  to 
carry  him  through  any  difficulties  that 
might  occur.  Yet — and  It  spoke 
volumes  for  his  improved  mental  and 
physical  condition — he  neither  quailed 
nor  whimpered,  but  bravely  prepared 
to  brazen  the  matter  out.  In  the  de¬ 
lightfully  informal  maner  characteris¬ 
tic  of  African  natives  a  crowd  gathered 
round  us,  and  listened  with  critical  ap¬ 
preciation  to  the  ingenious  but  highly 
improbable  explanation  that  Chim¬ 


paapu  was  offering.  Suddenly  there 
arose  a  hubbub  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  crowd;  a  man  broke  through  and 
snatched  the  goat’s  tether  out  of  Chim- 
paapu’s  hand.  He  came  from  a  neigh¬ 
boring  vilage,  and,  having  strolled  up 
our  way  to  see  if  any  fun  was  toward, 
had  recognized  his  property  in  our 
midst  and  now  demanded  Chimpaapu’s 
blood.  The  proceedings  which  fol¬ 
lowed  were  as  summary  as  they  were 
just.  The  owner  of  the  goat  recovered 
his  property  with  costs  (one  hundred 
reis  deducted  from  Butilesi’s  wages  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  accessory  to 
the  theft),  and  Chimpaapu  was  laid 
face  downward  on  the  ground  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  hearty  spanking  at  the  hands 
of  the  virtuously  indignant  headman. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been 
deeply  grieved  at  this  lapse  from  vir¬ 
tue,  lut  I  could  not  regard  it  other¬ 
wise  than  as  a  sign  of  healthy  progress. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  chiefly  concerned 
with  restoring  the  lad  to  his  proper 
balance.  He  had  now  been  naughty  in 
a  normal  satisfactory  way,  in  a  way, 
too,  that  showed  not  only  initiative  but 
also  a  certain  amount  of  daring,  and  I 
felt  that  my  attempts  at  reclamation 
had  been  very  successful. 

The  failure  of  his  first  really  penal 
venture  had  a  wholesome  effect  on 
Chimpaapu,  and  for  some  time,  if  he 
was  not  actually  honest,  his  misdeeds 
were  not  such  as  to  involve  him  in  un¬ 
pleasant  consequences. 

Shortly  afterwards  I  began  to  pay 
him  a  small  wage,  partly  because  with 
a  little  stretch  of  the  imagination  he 
might  be  supposed  to  be  earning  it,  but 
principally  because  I  wished  to  see 
whether  it  would  improve  his  position 
among  his  fellows,  since  a  man  with  an 
income  must  necessarily  command 
more  respect  than  one  who  is  ab¬ 
solutely  dependent  on  others.  Whether 
the  other  servants  helped  him  to  spend 
bis  pay,  or  borrowed  smail  sums  in  a 
friendly  way,  I  was  not  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain.  but  I  noticed  that  he  gradually 
exchanged  his  customary  apologetic 
mien  for  the  free  and  easy  bearings  of 
a  person  with  a  stake  In  the  country. 
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his  subsequent  career  might  have  been 
unblemished  but  for  his  desire  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  other  servants  in  conciliating 
me  with  gifts.  One  evening  he  begged 
my  acceptance  of  a  fowl,  which  I  was 
about  to  accept  in  the  customary  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  return  gift  of  greater  value, 
when  something  familiar  about  the 
bird  aroused  my  suspicions.  I  made 
stringent  enquiries  and  found  that  it 
was  my  own  property,  purchased  a 
week  before,  and  consequently  one  of 
his  ovrn  charges.  Ke  was  punished  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  relieved  of  his  duties  as  fowl- 
herd  to  the  establishment. 

This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  giv¬ 
ing  him  work  which  would  bring  him 
more  into  contact  with  natives  outside 
my  own  household.  I  had  hitherto 
hesitated  to  send  him  into  the  fields 
because  he  still  appeared  to  be  timid 
in  the  presence  of  natives  other  than 
those  to  whom  he  w^s  accustomed,  but 
the  audacity  of  his  latest  offence  gave 
most  encouraging  evidence  that  his 
nerves  were  becoming  stronger.  His 
new  duty  was  to  accompany  me  when 
I  went  into  the  cane-fields,  carrying 
for  me  a  box  which  contained  my 
water-carafe,  pipe,  tobacco  and  mack¬ 
intosh.  This  work  being  the  simplest 
to  which  one  could  possibly  assign  an5’ 
human  being  was  usually  the  worst 
performed.  A  man  who  failed  to  keep 
his  eye  on  his  tengamanzi  (water- 
carrier)  would  often  be  obliged  to 
search  in  the  stifling  heat  of  the  cane- 
brea..  for  me  boj'  who  was  sitting  at 
ease  gqawing  some  stolen  cane,  or,  in 
view  of  an  approaching  thunderstorm, 
to  stand  on  an  ant-hill  and  shout  for 
the  mackintosh,  under  the  shade  of 
which  its  bearer  was  asleep. 

Chimpaapu  never  offended  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  becaui.e  the  habit  of 
committing  such  offences  (unlike  thiev¬ 
ing.  which  is  instinctive)  has  to  be  ac¬ 
quired.  perhaps  because  he  was  shy  of 
the  other  water-carriers,  perhaps  from 
a  genuine  desire  to  please,  or  as  a 
salutary  effect  of  nis  last  whacking, 
Chlmpaapu’s  position  was  never  more 
than  a  few  yards  behind  me,  and  he 


was  aiways  ready  to  hand  me  anything 
I  wanted  at  a  moment’s  notice.  At 
this  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  light  tramway;  an  ar¬ 
duous  business,  since  the  native  work¬ 
men,  in  whom  matter  predominated  un¬ 
duly  over  mind,  were  apt  through  mis¬ 
directed  energy  to  do  as  much  mischief 
in  two  minutes  as  would  require  half 
an  hour’s  careful  supervision  to  set 
right.  As  I  hurried  from  one  group  to 
another,  showing  one  where  to  raise  a 
curve,  another  where  to  drive  wedges 
or  place  a  sleeper,  Chimpaapu,  box  on 
head,  followed  me,  jumping  sideways  if 
I  stepped  backwards,  or  dodging  to 
avoid  me  when  I  turned  abruptly. 

This  employment  was  the  final  stage 
in  the  reclamation  of  Chimpaapu  to 
normal  boyhood.  The  remarks  that 
sometimes  in  moments  of  irritation  I 
addressed  to  the  workman  gave  him  a 
hint  that  there  were  other  fools  beside 
himself  in  the  world. 

Strolling  through  the  village  one 
Sunday  afternoon  I  came  upon  a  group 
of  little  darkies  at  play,  piling  stones  in 
Imitation  of  a  tramway-embankment. 
Chimpaapu  seemed  to  be  directing 
operations,  for  instead  of  handling  the 
stones  himself  he  stood  apart  brandish¬ 
ing  a  big  stick  and  shouting  shrilly: 

“Lapo,  mabongwe  (there,  you  apes). 
Lapo,  put  it  there,  dam  yer  eyes.” 

“Are  you  the  capitao  of  this  gang, 
Chimpaapu?”  I  asked,  chaffing  him. 

“Si,  Signor,”  he  responded  cheerfully. 

“Then  you  are  big  enough  to  work 
on  the  tramway.  To-morrow  you  shall 
do  so.” 

His  face  fell.  As  my  personal  ser¬ 
vant  he  led  a  more  lazy  and  useless 
life,  and  was  consequently  considered 
more  aristocratic  than  the  field- 
workers. 

“Learn  to  work  well,  and  some  day 
you  shall  be  capitao  not  of  children 
but  of  men,”  I  added  encouragingly. 

Next  day  in  the  chill  dawn,  a  span¬ 
ner  in  his  band  and  a  grin  all  over  hia 
face,  Chimpaapu  presented  himself  at 
roll-call  with  the  men  of  the  field- 
gang. 
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Nervous  Breakdown. 

By  GUTHRIE  RANKIN,  M.  D. 

(From,  the  <3ontemporary  Itevlew.) 


ROM  the  Registi'ar-General’s 
returns  we  are  able  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  disease 
which  ends  in  death;  but  we 
have  no  statistical  method  of  knowing 
how  many  persons  completely  recover 
from  their  illnesses,  or  how  many  get 
but  partially  well  and  continue 
throughout  more  or  less  of  their  lives 
infirm,  and  in  one  organ  or  other  un¬ 
sound.  If  reliable  information  on  these 
points  could  be  collected,  we  should 
then  be  in  a  position  to  Judge  of  in¬ 
cidence-ratio  as  it  applies  to  organic 
and  functional  affections,  in  the  same 
way  as  we  now  have  exact  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  cases  which  occur 
annually  of  any  of  the  infectious  dis¬ 
orders  which  come  under  the  Notifica¬ 
tion  Acts.  But  until  the  care  of  the 
health  of  the  community  becomes  im¬ 
portant  enough  to  demand  notification 
as  a  legal  necessity  in  every  variety 
of  illness,  we  shall  achieve  no  greater 
accuracy  in  our  estimate  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  prevalence  of  disease  which  is  not 
mortal. 


The  only  source  from  which  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  trend  of  events  can  be 
acquired  is  the  records  of  medical 
practitioners  engaged  in  active  work, 
each  one  of  whom  knows  in  a  general 
way  the  class  of  case  with  w<bich  he 
is  brought  most  frequently  into  con¬ 
tact.  Those  who  have  been  long  in 
practice  are  able  to  contrast  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  a  disease  now  with  its  fre¬ 
quency,  say,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
while  some  who  have  spent  part  of 


their  lives  in  one  locality  and  part  in 
another  are  in  a  position  to  compare 
the  disorders  which  they  have  found 
to  prevail  in  each  respectively. 

What  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  gained  were  it  possible 
to  collect  and  tabulate  on  these  and 
many  other  points  the  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  general  practitioner!  Even 
this  rough-and-ready  method  of  analy¬ 
sis  is  open  to  the  objection  that  disease 
is  changing  so  much  in  type  that  the 
man  of  long  experience  classifies  many 
of  the  disorders  he  is  called  upon  to 
treat  to-day  in  a  different  category 
from  that  in  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  place  them  at  the  outset  of  his 
career. 

As  the  world  grows  older  it  unfolds 
a  progressive  story  of  advancing  civili¬ 
zation  and  increasing  knowledge.  This 
leads  to  the  enactment  of  hygienic 
laws  and  to  modifications  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  population,  which  give 
rise,  of  necessity,  to  such  variations 
in  disease  tendencies  that  classical 
maladies  become  by  degrees  altered 
in  type,  and  other  disorders  are  period¬ 
ically  either  evolved  de  novo,  or  stimu¬ 
lated  to  active  development. 

Scarlet  fever  may  be  cited  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  a  disease  which  was  prob¬ 
ably  known  in  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
but  which  has  become  so  modified 
that,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  most 
formidable  scourges  of  childhood,  it 
has  now  a  mortality  considerably 
below  that  of  measles  or  whooping- 
cough.  Neurasthenia  or  Nervous  Ex- 
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baustion  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
quoted  as  an  example  of  a  malady 
•which,  If  not  new,  has  come  so  re¬ 
cently  into  proiminence  that  the  first 
complete  description  of  it  was  written 
by  Beard,  of  New  York,  in  1879. 

To  meet  the  reqnirements  of  the 
changed  and  changing  conditions  of 
existence,  the  training,  circumstances 
and  habits  of  life  of  mankind  are 
undergoing  a  process  of  adaptation. 

Elementary  education  has  become  a 
compulsory  condition  of  citizenship, 
and  abundant  facilities  are  provided 
for  affording  access  to  the  many  ave¬ 
nues  of  more  advanced  learning. 
Dietetic  usages  have  been  completely 
changed  by  speedier  and  cheaper 
means  of  transport,  more  numerous 
sources  of  supply,  greater  variety  in 
kind,  and  by  cold-storage  and  other 
methods  of  food  preservation.  Com¬ 
merce  has  extended,  and,  from  the 
acquisition  of  new  territories  and  the 
opening  up  of  other  markets,  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  impetus  which  has  provoked 
keener  and  fiercer  competition.  Labor- 
saving  inventions  have  increased  the 
world’s  Industrial  output;  but  despite 
them,  or  perhaps  because  of  them,  the 
skilled  workman  and  the  enterprising 
capitalist  are  both  reaping  a  richer 
financial  reward.  Towns  and  cities 
are  becoming  more  crowded,  while  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets  are  dwindling  into 
insignificance  and  sleepy  decrepitude. 

A  restless  discontent  with  the  hum¬ 
drum  life  which  satisfied  their  fore¬ 
fathers  drives  young  men,  at  an  early 
age,  to  leave  the  homes  of  their  youth 
and  to  seek  scope  for  their  better- 
trained  and  more  highly-educated 
energies  in  the  great  centers  of  in¬ 
dustry.  The  demand  which  has  been 
created  for  a  more  energetic  and  excit¬ 
ing  life  has  brought  about  a  corre¬ 
sponding  necessity  for  the  limitation 
of  working  hours  and  for  frequent  holi¬ 
day  respites.  This  same  spirit  of 
strenuousness  has  imparted  to  all 
vacations  a  more  active  character  than 
they  formerly  possessed,  while  cheap 
fares  and  rapid  means  of  transit  have 
opened  up  almost  the  whole  world  to 


those  wlio  find  their  greatest  pleasure 
in  noveity.  A  holiday  to  many  people 
is  no  longer  the  rest  it  once  was,  but 
is  merely  an  excuse  for  substituting 
one  form  of  activity  for  another. 

The  leading  consequence  of  all  these 
changes  is,  from  the  health  point  of 
view,  a  disturbance  of  the  balance  of 
organic  responsibility.  When  life  was 
more  sedate  and  uneventful,  the  tissues 
and  organs  were  adapted  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  dally  wear-and-tear,  and 
bore  tbeir  respective  shares  in  the 
maintenance  of  bodily  vigor  with  such 
a  nice  balance  of  supply  and  demand 
that  no  undue  strain  was  put  upon 
any  one  portion  of  the  economy.  In 
the  individual  it  has  no  doubt  been 
always  true  that  excessive  application 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  duty  or  pleas¬ 
ure  may  have  exposed  him  personally 
to  the  tissue-dangers  attendant  upon 
a  too  zealous  desire  to  excel  and  forge 
ahead  of  his  neighbors.  But  taking 
mankind  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said 
safely  that  the  demands  of  life  and  the 
ambitions  of  men  were  comparatively 
circumscribed,  and  that  they  were 
dovetailed  into  one  another  so  as  to 
distribute  the  strain  equably. 

Nowadays  the  old  order  of  things  Is 
changed,  and  the  stress  of  life  falls 
with  such  undue  preponderance  upon 
the  nervous  system  that  therein,  more 
than  in  any  other  tissue  of  the  body, 
instability  and  a  consequent  pro¬ 
clivity  to  the  development  and  in¬ 
crease  of  disease  are  becoming  strik¬ 
ingly  manifest.  Who  can  question  the 
growing  prevalence  of  neurotic  mala¬ 
dies?  EJvery  physician  is  aware  that 
the  nerve  element  has  become  on  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  the  symptomatology 
of  most  disorders,  and  that  in  the 
nervous  system  human  life  is  finding 
the  weak  link  in  its  chain  of  resistive 
power.  This  is  true  of  all  classes  of 
society,  though  not  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent;  it  Is  contributed  to  by  poverty, 
imperfect  hygiene  and  squalor  among 
the  poor  no  less  than  by  Indolence, 
overindulgence  and  unwholesome  ex¬ 
citement  among  the  rich. 

In  the  working  of  our  present  edu- 
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cntional  system  it  is  clear  that  if  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  enough  to  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard  of  knowledge  they  will 
require  to  be  better  fed;  but  it  is  not 
so  universally  admitted,  though  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  if  the  children  of  the 
rich  are  to  be  suitably  reared  for  their 
destiny  a  reversion  to  more  homely 
and  Spartan  methods  of  training  and 
habits  of  life  is  an  urgent  necessity. 
In  regard  to  the  poor,  your  economists 
ask  in  alarm:  Where  is  this  all  to 
end?  The  children  will  next  require  to 
be  better  clothed  and  better  housed, 
and  the  ultimate  penalty  seems  likely 
to  be  the  establishment  of  a  necessity 
that  the  State  shall  stand  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  our  juvenile 
population  in  loco  parentis.  From  the 
economic  standpoint  this  is  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  serious  outlook;  but  if  it  be 
true  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do, 
from  a  plethora  of  indulgence  added 
to  an  increasing  inheritance  of  de¬ 
fective  nerve  stamina,  are  acquiring  an 
inability  to  cope  with  the  demands  of 
their  after-lives,  the  only  hope  for  the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  nation  lies 
in  recruiting  the  ranks  from  those 
whose  circumstances  give  them  little 
or  no  chance  of  achieving  success  or 
rising  to  eminence  in  life  unless  with 
eleemosynary  or  parochial  assistance. 

Knowledge,  we  know,  must  Increase; 
science  can  only  be  progressive;  there¬ 
fore  more  and  more  will  be  required  of 
coming  generations  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  upon  whose  nervous  systems  the 
strain  must  continue  to  fall  with 
growing  severity  and  with  ultimate 
consequences  of  instability  and  feeble¬ 
ness  which  will  be  the  inheritance  not, 
as  now,  of  the  individual  here  and 
there,  but  more  or  less  of  the  entire 
community.  Disquieting  statistics  are 
telling  us  year  by  year  that  insanity  is 
increasing  in  our  midst,  and  that  our 
asylum  population  is  assuming  propor¬ 
tions  hitherto  unknown  in  the  coun¬ 
try’s  history.  The  last  annual  report 
of  the  Asylums  Committee  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  records  a  total 


number  of  24,652  pauper  lunatics  on 
January  1,  as  against  23,948  in  1904. 

The  influence  of  a  neurotic  heredity 
is  already  manifesting  itself  In  many 
children  of  all  grades  of  society.  This 
is  a  fact  with  which  teachers  and 
others  who  are  constantly  in  contact 
with  young  people  are  fully  familiar, 
and  which  is  constantly  confirmed  in 
the  columns  of  the  medical  press  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Marriage  is  en¬ 
tirely  regulated  by  social  considera¬ 
tions,  and  concerns  itself  but  little 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
a  union  where  both  contracting  parties 
are  afflicted  with  a  like  tissue-de¬ 
pravity. 

It  is  customary  to  enter  a  mild  pro¬ 
test  against  the  union  of  young  people 
in  whose  respective  families  the  taint 
of  tuberculosis  or  cancer  is  a  feature 
of  prominent  historical  importance; 
but  of  other  maladies  little  notice  is 
taken.  In  the  Address  on  Medicine, 
recently  delivered  before  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Leicester,  Dr.  Maudsley 
drew  attention  to  Che  importance  of 
more  careful  matrimonial  selection  if 
the  beginnings  of  disease  are  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  the  body  preserved  from 
premature  decay. 

“How  best  to  mate  a  person  having 
an  innate  tendency  to  some  form  of 
disease  so  as  to  cancel  it  in  the  pi'ogeny 
or  convert  it  into  a  good  evolution 
variation” — 'this  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  must  be  grappled  with  if  science 
is  to  succeed  in  saving  mankind  from 
the  physical  and  mental  deterioration 
which  at  present  threatens  human 
happiness  and  individual  usefulness. 

The  public  appreciation  of  this  men¬ 
ace  is  evidenced  by  the  clamor  it  has 
raised;  and  its  seriousness  may  be  as¬ 
sessed  at  something  between  the  un¬ 
justifiable  exaggeration  which  predicts 
the  rairid  and  near  approach  of  na¬ 
tional  senility  and  Che  self-complac¬ 
ency  which  listens  to  no  whisper  of 
evil,  but  believes  that  British  physique, 
both  moral  and  physical,  is  a  race- 
characteristic  against  which  nothing 
can  prevail.  But  the  cases  of  nervous 
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breakdown  which  have  become  severe 
enough  to  demand  medical  care  consti¬ 
tute  no  more  than  a  mere  deflection 
of  the  straw  which  shows  the  direction 
in  which  the  wind  threatens  to  blow. 
There  are  no  means  of  computing  the 
thousands  who  are  living  on  “the  bor¬ 
derland,”  a  serious  charge  to  their 
friends  and  guardians,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  irresponsible  to  have  their 
liberty  of  action  curtailed  or  influenced 
except  by  such  persuasive  or  repressive 
means  as  can  be  adopted  at  home. 
And,  outside  this  large  number,  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  the  vast  multitude 
of  neurasthenics  and  neurotics  who  are 
tottering  on  the  brink  of  self-control 
and  whose  balance  is  with  difficulty 
maintained  by  rest-cures,  ocean  voy¬ 
ages,  Weir-Mitchell  treatment  and  the 
rest? 

Up  to  the  present  the  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  patients  who  suffer  from  func¬ 
tional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system 
spring  from  among  the  well-to-do 
classes,  but  they  are  met  with  in  all 
grades  of  society,  women  being  the 
sufferers  more  frequently  than  men. 
This  is  capable  of  easy  demonstration 
from  personal  experience.  In  one  hos¬ 
pital,  where  only  women  and  children 
are  admitted,  neurasthenia  and  its 
many  congeners  are  prevailing  dis¬ 
orders  among  the  women  and  girls  who 
come  up  for  treatment;  whereas  in 
another,  the  inmates  of  which  are  men 
only,  such  ailments  are  comparatively 
unknown.  In  private  practice,  again, 
among  patients  drawn  from  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  most  of  whom  are  too 
busy  either  in  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 
in  the  carrying  on  and  direction  of 
worldly  affairs  which  demand  constant 
and  concentrating  vigilance  and  en¬ 
ergy,  the  neurotic  element  enters  large¬ 
ly  inkO  their  ailments,  and  in  no  small 
proportion  of  oases  constitutes  the 
whole  disease;  whereas  among  the 
agricultural  and  working  populations 
fnncuonal  and  other  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system  still  occupy,  in  the 
numerical  relationship  to  the  diseases 
daily  met  with,  quite  a  subordinate 
position. 


Evidently,  wear-and-tear  plus  luxury 
is  telling  its  story  more  rapidly  than 
wear-and-tear  plus  unsuitable  food  and 
insufficient  rest. 

By  the  term  “neurosis”  is  meant  an 
affection  which  is  limited  to  one  organ 
or  tissue,  and  which  is  regarded  as 
functional  because  no  stuctural 
changes  are  found  after  death  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it  nor  are  Its  symptoms  in 
harmony  with  those  of  any  recognized 
variety  of  organic  disorder.  The  term 
“neurasthenia”  is  used  to  cover  a  more 
comprehensive  condition  in  which  the 
nervous  system  generally  is  primarily 
involved,  and  which,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
sons  as  those  assigned  to  the  designa¬ 
tion  “neurosis,”  is  looked  upon  as  func¬ 
tional.  It  is  the  formidable  appellation 
applied  by  medical  men  to  that  state 
of  disturbed  health  which  is  popularly 
spoken  of  as  “Nervous  Breakdown.” 
The  following  information  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  from  notes  of  one  hundred  pa¬ 
tients  recently  seen  in  private  practice, 
who  were  suffering  either  from  neu¬ 
rosis  or  from  neurasthenia: 

Seventy-four  of  the  100  cases  were 
women,  and  twenty-six  men;  their  ages, 
when  they  first  came  under  observa¬ 
tion,  were  as  follows: 

From  20  to  30  years;  4  men  and  19  women. 
Prom  30  to  40  years;  6  men  and  23  women. 
From  40  to  50  years ;  7  men  and  20  women. 
From  50  to  00  years;  9  men  and  2  women. 

In  the  family  history  of  forty-five 
there  was  a  record  of  either  functional 
or  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem;  the  personal  history  testified  to 
over-work  or  over-anxiety  in  sixteen 
cases;  to  habits  of  idleness  and  luxury 
in  thirty-iour  cases,  plus  the  abuse  of 
drugs  or  alcohol  in  four  cases. 

If  these  figures  even  approximately 
represent  statistical  truth,  their  testi¬ 
mony  is  sufficiently  alarming  as  re¬ 
gards  the  two  generations  of  men  and 
women  to  which  they  apply;  but  It  be¬ 
comes  almost  appalling  when  con¬ 
sidered  In  relation  to  their  descendants 
who  must  be  the  heirs  of  all  the  family 
tendencies  and  ancestral  disorders. 
Such  a  thought  gains  In  im>portance 
from  the  fact,  already  stated  and  con- 
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firmed  by  these  figures  as  ‘well  as  by 
the  experience  of  hospital  practice, 
that  women  suffer  in  larger  proportion 
than  men.  Though  it  is  true  that,  at 
the  present  time,  the  opulent  classes 
manifest  neurotic  tendencies  more  than 
their  neighbors  who,  from  the  worldly 
point  of  view,  are  less  well  off,  the 
day  is  rapidly  coming  when  every  class 
will  suffer:  the  rich  because  they  are 
too  easily  circumstanced  and  too  self- 
indulgent;  the  poor  because  they  are 
insufficiently  fed  and  regardless  of 
every  rudimentary  law  of  health;  and 
the  great  middle  classes  because  they 
break  themselves  in  their  unceasing 
endeavors  to  outstrip  their  neighbor.s 
and  to  amass  money. 

There  is  some  allowance  to  be  made 
lor  men  who  acquire  their  neurasthenic 
disabilities  in  the  struggle  they  are 
compelled  to  engage  in  to  gain  and 
maintain  a  suitable  position  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families.  There  can, 
however,  be  very  little  commiseration 
for  women  who  allow  themselves  to 
become  neurasthenic  from  causes  with¬ 
in  their  own  control,  and  it  is  among 
such  that  nervous  debility  is  meantime 
most  rampant. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  cultured 
and  leisured  classes  of  society  are  the 
greatest  sinners.  They  become,  espe¬ 
cially  In  the  earlier  half  of  their  wom¬ 
anhood,  swept  into  the  whirl  of  social 
ambition;  and  many  sacrifice  not  only 
their  health  but  their  duty  to  the  re¬ 
morseless  demands  of  the  wooden 
image  at  whose  shrine  they  worship. 
They  have  neither  time  nor  desire  for 
the  ordinary  affhirs  of  life;  domestic 
obligations  have  little  claim  upon  their 
attention;  they  find  no  opportunity  for 
the  practice  of  the  old-fashioned  home¬ 
ly  virtues;  their  lives  become  a  dreary 
worship  of  Mammon  and  a  restless 
search  after  social  novelty  and  phys¬ 
ical  excitement.  Children  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  numerous  engage¬ 
ments  of  such  women,  and  are  re¬ 
garded  as  undesirable  accidents  which 
are,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  avoided. 
Should  one  or  more  stumble  across 
their  pathway,  they  are  rapidly  rele¬ 


gated  to  the  charge  at  nurses  and 
underlings,  by  whom  they  are  brought 
up  and  to  whom  each  of  them  owes 
alpiost  entirely  the  first  impressions 
made  upon  a  nervous  system,  the  in¬ 
herent  instability  of  which  demands 
the  most  scrupulous  and  untiring  care 
if  its  possessor  is  to  have  even  half  a 
chance  of  a  vigorous  personality  and 
robust  health. 

The  diminution  in  the  birth-rate — 
which  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
fallen  over  six  per  thousand  of  the 
population — has  become  sufficiently 
alarming  to  call  forth  a  well-timed 
note  of  warning  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  summon 
the  forces  of  the  English  Church  to 
strive  for  the  mitigation  of  some  of 
the  evils  which  are  responsible  for  the 
decrease.  These  evils,  if  continued, 
must,  as  his  lordship  truly  says,  “eat 
away  the  heart  and  drain  away  the 
life-blood  of  our  country.’’ 

Such  preventable  causes  as  luxurious 
self-indulgence  and  ungratifled  aspira¬ 
tions  are  doing  for  many  affluent 
women  what  such  unavoidable  causes 
as  insufficient  rest  and  food,  together 
with  ceaseless  toil  and  anxiety,  are 
frequently  responsible  for  in  the  lower 
orders;  but  in  both  instances  the  re¬ 
sults  are  the  same — a  depraved  nerv¬ 
ous  system  and  a  progeny  which  in¬ 
herits  it  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

An  analysis  of  the  symptoms  pre¬ 
sented  by  neurasthenic  patients  re¬ 
veals,  as  might  be  expected,  a  vast 
complexity  of  symptoms;  but  from 
among  the  tangle  of  evidence  implica¬ 
ting  the  nervous  system,  and  pointing 
to  it  as  the  fons  et  origo  mali,  there 
stands  forth  as  a  bold  landmark  in 
every  case  the  existence  of  mental  de¬ 
terioration. 

*  It  declares  itself  in  many  ways  and 
finds  its  expression  in  no  sustained 
note  either  of  excitement  or  depression. 
It  vai'ies  in  its  manifestations,  so  that 
whereas  one  patient  is  apathetic  and 
careless  of  the  future,  another  is  keen¬ 
ly  concerned  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health  and  in  mortal  dread  lest  he  die; 
whereas  one  is  so  absorbed  In  his  own 
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ailments  that  his  business  and  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  are  utterly  neglected, 
another  takes  such  a  lift  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  other  people  that  he  has  no 
time  to  look  after  the  health  or  any¬ 
thing  else  either  of  his  family  or  of 
himself;  whereaL'  one  has  a  settled  pain 
that  nothing  seems  to  touch,  but  is 
otherwise  well,  another  has  aches 
everywhere,  one  being  no  sooner  got 
rid  of  than  a  successor  is  found  else¬ 
where  to  supply  its  place;  whereas  one 
pins  his  faith  implicitly  to  every  new 
remedy  or  doctor  he  hears  of  and  loses 
no  time  in  taking  the  one  or  consulting 
the  other,  another  treats  drugs  and 
doctors  alike  with  the  loftiest  disdain 
and  puts  his  trust  in  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  “the  efficacy  of  Nature;”  where¬ 
as  one  believes  in  the  cheese-cure  and 
has  been  benefited  by  nothing  in  the 
way  of  treatment  until  Providence  put 
him  in  the  way  of  this  method,  another 
has  found  even  that  to  fail  but  has  dis¬ 
covered  his  panacea  in  Christian 
Science. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum!  the  phases 
are  too  many  to  enumerate,  but  they 
are  all  indicative  of  an  intellectual 
twist,  so  that  it  may  be  said  assuredly 
that  though  t*^e  pattern  varies  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  werp  of  heredity  and  idio¬ 
syncrasy  is  interwoven  with  the  woof 
of  environment  and  daily  habits,  yet 
the  ultimate  web  is  in  every  instance 
seamed  with  a  mental  thread  which, 
being  common  to  all,  constitutes  a  link 
of  relationship  binding  the  many  varie¬ 
ties  together. 

In  Pi’ance,  where  functional  diseases 
of  the  nervous  system  are  more  com¬ 
mon  than  in  this  country,  this  promi¬ 
nence  of  mental  phenomena  has  at¬ 
tracted  much  notice,  and  in  a  book  re¬ 
cently  written  by  Dr.  Content,  of  Paris, 
it  is  suggested  that  all  the  neuroses 
should  be  classified  with  neurasthenia 
under  one  generic  title  of  Psychas- 
thenia.  Such  a  change  in  nomencla¬ 
ture  would  at  least  possess  descriptive 
value  because,  apart  from  the  mental 
element,  the  lack  of  tone  which  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  condition 
now  known  as  neurasthenia  is  not 


really  a  fault  in  the  nerves  themselves 
but  a  failure  in  the  vital  power  by 
which  they  are  driven.  The  mechan¬ 
ism  is  not  injured,  but  the  energy  by 
which  it  is  maintained  in  activity  is 
wanting.  Like  an  engine  which  is  com¬ 
plete  in  each  integral  part  of  its  ma¬ 
chinery  and  is  capable  of  a  certain 
amount  of  work,  but  which  fails  to 
reach  its  potential  maximum  because 
the  fuel  is  incapable  of  producing  or 
maintaining  the  requisite  amount  of 
steam,  so  the  neurasthenic,  though  or¬ 
ganically  sound.  Is  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  of  each  day’s  work  because 
the  necessary  energizing  power  is  in¬ 
sufficient.  In  other  words,  the  patholog¬ 
ical  fault  which  is  responsible  for  the 
symptoms— 'Whatever  its  true  nature 
may  ultimately  prove  to  be — is  central, 
not  peripheral;  and  within  the  scope 
of  its  Influence  are  included  not  the 
body  only  but  the  mind  as  well. 

If  this  view  of  the  true  nature  of 
nervous  exhaustion  be  accepted,  it  be¬ 
comes  doubtful  whether  the  measures 
at  present  In  vogue  for  its  prevention 
and  cure  are  the  best,  or  whether  in¬ 
deed  they  are  commensurate  to  exist¬ 
ing  and  prospective  requirements.  So 
far  as  prevention  is  concerned,  the  day 
must  come  at  some  luture  period  of 
sociological  development  when  the  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  will  over¬ 
rule  the  pernicious  habits  and  customs 
of  the  present  day  fashions  and  neces¬ 
sity.  Men  will  come  to  learn  that 
tissue  income  and  expenditure  must  be 
adjusted  to  a  better  balance  if  the 
human  machine  is  to  be  kept  in 
smoothly  working  order;  that  excess  of 
either  is  a  physiological  sin  which 
Nature  will  surely  avenge  either  on  the 
individual  or  on  his  descendants;  that 
sustained  work  of  the  best  quality  can 
only  be  performed  when  effort  is  kept 
well  within  the  margin  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  ;  that  luxurious  idleness  and  arti¬ 
ficial  excitement,  when  carried  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  healthy  counterpoise  to 
the  daily  routine  of  active  duty,  bring 
about  their  neurasthenic  nemesis  as 
surely  as  over-strenuous  endeavor;  and 
that  the  coming  generation  can  be 
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fitted  to  battle  witb  the  increasing 
complexities  of  life  only  if  endowed 
with  bodies  that  are  structurally  per¬ 
fect  and  with  nervous  centers  capable 
of  producing  throughout  an  average 
duration  of  life  sufficient  energy  to 
enable  the  machine  to  perform  satis- 
f-ctorlly  the  work  whereto  it  has  been 
set. 

It  has  been  said  that  nerve  insta¬ 
bility  is  the  natural  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  mental  power;  but  while  this 
may  be  true  of  those  possessed  of 
genius,  they  are  but  few,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  is  in  no  sense  applicable  to  the 
large  bulk  of  neurasthenic  humanity. 
The  writing  on  the  wall  is  sufficiently 
legible  to  warn  those  whom  it  concerns 
that  “break-down  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem”  is  no  mere  society  craze  which  it 
is  fashionable  to  suffer  from,  but  is  be¬ 
coming  a  national  calamity  which  bids 
fair  to  rob  our  descendants  of  many 
of  those  qualities  which  have  done  so 
much  to  make  this  empire  what  it  is. 

Prevention  is  only  possible  if  public 
attention  can  be  aroused  and  indi¬ 
vidual  effort  enlisted.  In  so  far  as  so¬ 
cial  customs  and  personal  habits  are 
contributing  to  the  increase  of  nerve- 
instability,  they  must  be  altered  if  we 
are  to  escape  that  downfall  of  our  su¬ 
premacy  which  other  great  nations  be¬ 
fore  us  have  experienced.  A  more 
vigorous  public  sentiment,  fostered  by 
an  example  of  greater  self-denial  and 
more  rigid  adherence  to  simplicity  of 
life  on  the  part  of  those  who  set  the 
pace  and  lead  the  fashions  of  the  day, 
would  do  much  to  arrest  the  downhill 
rush  of  the  multitude;  pronounced  so¬ 
cial  disapproval  of  the  immodemte  use 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  the  stern 
forbidding  of  both  under  the  age  of 
puberty  would  shield  the  nervous  cen¬ 
ters  from  two  of  their  most  deadly  ene¬ 
mies;  and,  though  it  might  at  first 
grate  against  popular  feeling,  the  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  legislature  of  an  en¬ 
actment  whereby  some  form  of  compul¬ 
sory  military  service  was  exacted  from 
every  healthy  young  man  would  ma¬ 
terially  contribute  to  the  preservation 
of  active  minds  in  vigorous  bodies  to 


those  who  are  destined  to  make  or  mar 
the  future  history  of  their  fatherland. 

But  vrhile  prevention  is  the  highest 
form  of  treatment,  its  effects  are  en¬ 
tirely  prospective  and  can  only  mani¬ 
fest  themselves  gradually.  We  have 
meantime  to  deal  with  those  who  are 
already  born  to  an  inheritance  that  is 
unequal  to  the  task  of  ordinary  life, 
many  of  whom  are  now  the  victims  of 
broken-down  nerves.  It  is  the  present 
custom  to  look  upon  a  rest-cure  as 
essential  in  all  varieties  of  functional 
nerve  disorder;  in  many  instances,  this 
brings  about  a  speedy  improvement, 
but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  eases  the 
result  is  disappointing,  and  in  some  no 
benefit  whatever  is  gained.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  every  form  of  treatment 
as  applied  to  an  individual  disease;  but 
the  fact  is  possessed  of  special  signifi¬ 
cance  in  connection  with  neurasthenic 
conditions,  because  the  public  has 
come  to  recognize  that  this  is  the 
remedy  almost  uncompromisingly  ad¬ 
vised  in  every  case  where  investigation 
proves  the  symptoms  to  be  wholly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  “nerves.” 

Wnen  what  is  known  as  a  rest-cure 
was  first  introduced  by  Dr.  Weir- 
Mitchell,  it  was  invoked  as  a  remedy 
for  hysterical  disorders,  and  for  many 
of  them  it  continues  to  be  the  best 
treatment.  It  is  also  suitable  for  se¬ 
lected  cases  of  advanced  neurasthenia 
which  are  on  the  border-line,  or  have 
encroached  upon  the  territory  of  hys¬ 
teria.  But  neurasthenia  is  not  hys¬ 
teria.  although  they  are  closely  allied 
and  are  often  confused  one  with  the 
other.  Except  where  both  conditions 
co-exist  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to  which  is  the 
prevailing  type,  such  a  mistake  should 
not  occur. 

In'  many  instances  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  accuracy  in  nomenclature  is  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  expediency.  The  neurasthenic 
patient  dislikes  to  be  thought  hys¬ 
terical,  but  unfortunately  the  converse 
is  not  true;  the  hysterical  subject, 
though  equally  unwilling  to  be  called 
so,  loves  to  be  told  that  the  name  of 
her  disorder  is  neurasthenia.  It  is  a 
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loud-sounding  word  wliieli  plays  up  to 
Ler  exaggerated  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  her  symptoms  and  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  her  state  of  health.  The  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  Weir-Mitchell  routine  are 
absolute  rest  in  bed,  massage,  super¬ 
alimentation,  and  complete  isolation 
from  friends  and  relatives.  If  neuras- 
themic  ailments  own  the  psychic  foun¬ 
dation  which  is  here  suggested,  such 
a  regime  rigorously  maintained  must, 
in  no  small  number  of  cases,  aggra¬ 
vate  rather  than  cure  the  discease. 

The  time  therefor  has  arrived  when 
a  protest  should  be  entered  against  its 
indiscriminate  use.  Obviously  it  must 
be  an  error  to  treat  the  highly-strung, 
over-worked,  sleepless  brain-toiler  by 
similar  methods  to  those  which  it  is 
Wise  to  adopt  for  the  restoration  to  a 
standard  of  health  of  the  over-fed  and 
inadequately-used  tissues  of  the  in¬ 
dolent,  self-indulgent  devotee  of 
fashion,  the  disciple  of  “the  miserable 
gospel  of  comfort!”  The  element  of 
rest  in  the  scheme  of  treatment  is  good 
for  both;  but  the  other  details  must  ’  e 
adjusted  with  skill  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  each  patient  if  a  result  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  cost  which  it  entails  both 
in  time  and  money  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  mental  factor  in  the  disorder 
ought  to  be  more  taken  into  account 
than  has  hitherto  been  customary,  and 
the  person  whose  nervous  system  has 
broken  down  should  be  regarded  as  an 
individual  unit  with  certain  tendencies 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  him  or 
herself,  not  as  one  of  a  crowd  to  be 
labelled  with  a  disease  which  affects 
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all  its  victims  to  a  like  extent  and  af¬ 
ter  the  same  fashion. 

A  modified  rest-cure  which  does  not 
involve  complete  isolation  from 
friends,  unbroken  restriction  to  bed, 
abnormal  amount  of  feeding,  and  the 
other  extreme  details  which  belong  to 
the  Weir-Mitchell  system — is  emi¬ 
nently  suitable  for  the  majority  of 
neurasthenic  patients;  but  rest  is  the 
only  part  of  the  cure  which  is  sine- 
qua-non,  and  even  that  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  a  shape  as  to  conform 
to  personal  idiosyncrasy.  It  ought  not 
to  mean,  necessarily,  complete  confine¬ 
ment  to  bed  or  sofa — which,  in  some 
instances,  is  more  irritating  than  rest¬ 
ful — butshould  connote  a  change  in  the 
customary  conditions  of  daily  life  of 
a  character  to  permit  of  a  process  of 
re-education,  whereby  faulty  habits, 
whether  of  organ  or  function,  may  be 
corrected,  and  an  active  metabolism 
re-established.  It  should  be  arranged, 
together  with  all  other  details,  with  a 
due  regard  to  the  fact  that  what  is 
required  is  not  a  new  set  of  nerves,  but 
a  restoration  of  the  vital  energy  by 
which  those  which  the  patient  pos¬ 
sesses  may  be  enabled  to  supply  com¬ 
fortably  the  daily  wants  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  If  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
tired-out  nerves  would  subject  them¬ 
selves  early  enough  to  rational  treat¬ 
ment  on  these  lines,  the  imprison¬ 
ment  which  the  Weir-Mitchell  system 
involves  wouia  seldom  be  necessary, 
and  fewer  complaints  would  be  heard 
of  failure  to  cure  or  mitigate  the  evils 
of  this  widespread  twentieth  century 
disease. 
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The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone. 

By  MAURICL  Q.  HtRING. 

(Prom  the  Westminster  Review.) 


I. 


HIS  poem  was  considered  by 
Wordsworth  to  be  in  con¬ 
ception  the  most  important 
work  he  had  ever  produced, 
although  he  admits  in  it  imperfections 
“which  gave  the  style  a  feebleness  of 
character.”  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
attention  of  critics,  many  of  them  sin¬ 
cere  admirers  of  the  poet,  seems  to 
have  been  principally  arrested  by  the 
defetrts  admited  by  the  author;  little 
regard  has  been  paid  to  the  many 
beauties  and  excellences  of  the  poem, 
and  but  few  readers  stop  to  consider 
what  is  that  meaning  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  work,  to  wliieh,  as  above 
stated,  he  attached  so  great  signifi¬ 
cance. 

That  we  may  not  pass  over,  in  our 
haste,  something  which  may  be  of  real 
value  and  help  to  us,  let  us  study  the 
story  afresh,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
discover  that  seed  of  truth  which 
Wordsworth  believed  it  to  contain. 

The  subject  of  the  poem,  as  indicated 
in  the  secondary  title,  is  concerned 
with  the  fate  of  the  Nortons,  a  family 
owning  lands  at  Rylstone,  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  who  became  implicated  in 
the  attempt  made  by  the  Earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  to  restore  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  and  ritual,  an  attempt 
known  in  English  history  as  “the  ris¬ 
ing  of  the  North.” 

Richard  Norton  is  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  h.as  Induced  cfight  of  his  sons 


to  join  with  him  in  the  insurrection. 
Francis,  the  eldest  son,  and  Emily,  the 
only  daughter,  remain  still  faithful  at 
this  crisis  to  the  religious  teachings  of 
their  mother,  dead  now  many  years 
ago,  who,  from  their  earliest  childhood, 
had  made  these  two  familiar  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  reformed  faith.  Vain¬ 
ly  does  Francis  implore  his  father  for 
the  sake  of  all  of  them  to  dissever 
himself  from  the  rising.  Finding  his 
entreaties  coldly  ignored,  he  resolves 
to  accompany  his  father  and  brethren, 
imnoticed  by  them,  to  stay  by  them  in 
their  hour  of  need,  and  to  endeavor  to 
turn  from  them  the  full  force  of  the 
calamity  which  he  feels  impending 
over  all  of  them.  He  then  informs  his 
beloved  sister,  his  heart’s  companion 
and  confidante,  of  his  purpose,  and 
urges  her  to  be  true  to  her  duty,  which 
is  to  abandon  all  hope  of  safety  for  her 
dear  ones;  prayers,  wishes,  entreaties 
— all  now  are  useless;  it  only  remains 
for  her,  courageously,  through  her 
sense  of  innocence  to  face  the  worst. 

“The  time  is  come,”  he  says,  “that  rings 
the  knell 

Of  all  we  loved  and  loved  so  well.” 

With  the  destruction  of  all  the 
male  members  of  the  family  he  fore¬ 
sees  also  the  loss  and  devastation  of 
their  home: 

The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away — 

One  desolation,  one  decay. 

Even  the  white  doe,  he  says,  which 
he  notices  feeding  a  few  steps  away, 
will  be  (compelled  to  abandon  the  house 
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where  she  had  been  so  petted  and  ca¬ 
ressed,  and  return  to  her  former  wild 
state  in  the  woods.  In  his  sister  he 
sees  “the  last  leaf  of  a  blasted  tree,” 
and  In  a  final  exhortation  he  implores 
her  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  they 
each  profess,  and  of  the  memories  and 
associations  which  they  share  in  com¬ 
mon,  to  be  strong,  and  worthy  of  the 
grace  of  God,  and  to  fulfil  her  alloted 
destiny.  And  so  he  leaves  her  and 
Joins  his  father’s  armed  band. 

The  history  of  the  insurrection  may 
be  very  briefly  dismissed.  The  insur¬ 
gents  lay  siege  to  Barnard  Castle,  and 
the  Nortons,  while  attempting,  unsup¬ 
ported,  to  force  their  way  in,  are  all 
captured,  and  are  soon  afterward  exe¬ 
cuted  at  York.  Francis,  who  during 
the  whole  time  had  carried  no  arms, 
was  allowed  to  attend  his  relatives  to 
the  last  and  to  go  away  unmolested; 
but  a  sense  of  duty  involves  him  in  the 
general  destruction.  Just  before  his 
death,  his  father  had  extorted  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  take 
the  banner  of  the  movement,  on  which 
his  daughter,  at  his  command,  bad 
woven  the  symbol  of  the  sacred  Cross, 
carry  it  to  Bolton  Priory,  and  there 
lay  it  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Mary,  as  a 
testimony  that  the  motive  which  had 
prompted  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  life 
and  that  of  his  sons  had  been  a  pure 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  a  lost  faith 
and  to  “Christ’s  dear  name.”  Already 
was  Francis,  hastening  on  his  pious 
mission,  in  sight  of  the  Priory  Tower, 
when  he  found  himself  pursued  by  a 
detachment  of  the  royal  troops,  in¬ 
structed  to  capture  him,  alive  or  dead. 
Striving  in  vain  to  defend  himself 
with  a  spear  snatched  from  the  hand 
of  one  of  his  assailants,  he  is  at  lengrth 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  the  stand¬ 
ard,  stained  with  his  own  life’s  blood, 
is  wrenched  from  his  dying  grasp. 
For  two  whole  days  his  body  lay  there 
undisturbed;  it  is  at  last  recognized 
by  one  of  the  Norton  tenantry,  and 
permission  is  obtained  to  bury  it  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  Priory.  Meanwhile 
Ehnlly  Norton  had  already  heard  of  the 
capture  and  death  of  her  father  and 


eight  brothers,  and  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Francis  on  Ills  return  Journey, 
she  sets  off  to  Bolton,  arriving  there  at 
the  very  moment  when  her  brother’s 
body  is  being  committed  to  the  grave. 
Then  swooning  to  the  ground  she 
learnt 

The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 

And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth. 

Her  brother’s  prophecy  on  parting 
from  her  is  now  fulfilled.  'The  Ryl¬ 
stone  domain  is  laid  waste,  and  the 
land  bestowed  upon  a  stranger;  and  in 
the  last  canto  we  see  Emily,  dressed 
“like  a  wandering  pilgrim,”  in  sim¬ 
plest  guise,  returning  after  long  and 
distant  Journeylngs  to  revisit  the  site 
of  her  old  home,  and  to  seek  a  perma¬ 
nent  refuge  among  “her  native  wilds 
of  Craven.”  True  to  her  brother’s  last 
exhortations,  though  her  courage  has 
been  sorely  tried. 

Her  soul  doth  in  itself  stand  fast. 

Sustained  by  memory  of  the  naat 

And  strength  of  reason. 

There  she  sat,  the  sole  survivor  of 
her  noble-hearted,  gallant  family,  be¬ 
neath  a  mouldering,  leafless  oak, 
which  yet  remained  to  mark  the  spot 
where  once  there  was 

A  covert  bright  and  green. 

And  where  full  many  a  brave  tree  stood. 
That  used  to  spread  its  boughs,  and  ring 
With  the  sweet  bird’s  carolling. 

And  then  a  strange  thing  happened: 

—with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder, 

A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  by; 

And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder! 

For  one,  among  those  rushing  deer, 

A  single  one,  in  mid  career 

Hath  stopt.  and  fixed  her  large  full  eye 

Upon  the  Lady  Emily: 

A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  white. 

A  radiant  creature,  silver  bright! 

It  lingered,  hesitated,  and  then 

Drew  softly  near,  and  more  near— 

Looked  round— but  saw  no  cause  for  fear; 
So  to  her  feet  the  creature  came, 

And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knea 
And  looked  into  the  lady’s  face, 

A  look  of  pure  benignity. 

And  fond  unclouded  memory. 

Emily  recognizes  in  the  doe  her  old 
pet  and  playmate,  and  as  thoughts  of 
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other  days  crowded  thick  and  fast 
upon  her  mind. 

She  melted  Into  tears— 

A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace. 

Upon  the  happy  creature’s  face. 

From  this  time  forth  the  doe  becomes 
hep  Inseparable  companion;  It  follows 
her  to  her  retreat  up  the  dales  and 
back  a^rain  to  Rylstone,  Where  she 
finally  makes  her  abode.  There  was  a 
complete  understanding  between  the 
two,  the  doe 

—with  a  power  like  human  reason, 
Skilled  to  approach  or  to  retire,- 
From  looks  conceiving  her  desire; 

From  look,  deportment,  voice,  or  mien. 
That  vary  to  the  heart  within. 

If  she  too  passionately  wreathed 
Her  arms,  or  over  deeply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
In  Its  degree  was  understood. 

Often,  with  the  white  doe  by  her 
side,  would  she  climb  to  Norton 
Tower,  where  close  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  was  the  “grassy,  rock-encircled 
pound,”  in  which  the  creature  had 
been  first  discovered,  and  from  which 
her  youngest  brother,  “with  heart 
brimful  of  pride  and  joy,”  had  brought 
it  home  to  her.  But  most  of  all  did 
she  love  to  go  to  Bolton,  to  wander 
among  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  and  to 

—gaze  upon  the  lonely  turf  that  showed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode. 

For  that  she  came;  there  oft  she  sate 
Forlorn,  but  not  disconsolate: 

And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor 
mourned; 

Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet; 

How  hapipy  in  its  turn  to  meet 
The  recognition! 

And  so  she  lived  through  thi.s  Indian 
summer  time  of  her  existence,  with  its 
aftermath  of  serene  and  quiet  joys. 
Terrible  had  been  the  depth  of  suffer¬ 
ing  into  which  she  had  been  plunged, 

— and  yet  how  high 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity. 

FVom  fair  to  fairer;  day  by  day 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way. 

Even  such  this  blessed  pilgrim  trod. 

By  sorrow  lifted  toward  her  God. 

Kind  and  sympathetic  toward  her 
neighbors,  she  rendered  to  all  in  their 


hour  of  need  such  help  as  she  could 
give,  until 

At  lengrth,  thus  faintly,  faintly  tied 

To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died, 

and  was  buried  by  her  mother’s  side  in 
Rylstone  church. 

But  the  story  is  not  yet  ended.  Like 
the  twilight  which  follows  a  glorious 
sunset,  the  memory  of  Emily  Norton 
still  survived  in  the  presence  of  the 
fair  creature,  which  was  her  constant 
companion,  and  which  still  haunted 
the  places  dear  to  her  mistress,  and 
most  of  all  that  sacred  spot  in  the 
churchyard  at  Bolton.  Thither  every 
Sunday,  as  the  bells  were  heard  ring¬ 
ing  out  among  the  moorlands,  would  it 
find  its  way,  and  passing  by  ruined 
altars,  tombs  and  fallen  ma.sonry, 
would  seek 

That  one  sequestered  hillock  green, 

by  the  side  of  which  it  sank  to  rest. 
Erth  and  sky  and  the  gray,  old,  ruined 
abbey  seemed  to  look  down  benignant- 
ly  upon  the  doe,  and  to  unite  in  mys¬ 
tical  accord  with  her,  as  if  she  were 
no  longer  a  mortal  creature,  but  some 
symbol  or  expression  of  that  universal 
and  invincible  spirit  of  joy,  which, 
amid  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  our  mortal  life,  dwells,  whether 
our  eyes  perceive  it  or  not,  for  ever 
and  for  ever  enshrined  in  the  heart  of 
things. 

II. 

Before  we  turn  to  consider  the  gen¬ 
eral  meaning  of  the  poem,  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  a  pleasant  task  for  us  to 
linger  for  a  few  moments,  noticing  and 
admiring  some  of  the  very  many  beau¬ 
tiful  passages  and  thoughts,  which  the 
lover  of  Wordsworth  will  find  strewn 
liberally  throughout  tne  work. 

The  title  of  the  poem  shows  to  which 
character  in  the  story  Wordsworth  at¬ 
tached  the  most  importance,  and  it  is 
upon  his  description  of  the  doe,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  first  canto,  that  you  will 
find  him  lavishing  the  greatest  care. 
Surely  no  animal,  real  or  imaginary, 
was  ever  pictured  in  daintier  language, 
and  the  half  supernatural  role  which 
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is  assigned  to  the  creature  is  every¬ 
where  suggested  and  emphasized  by 
the  awe  and  almost  ecstatic  rapture 
with  which  her  entry  upon  the  scene 
is  recorded. 

Let  us  in  imagination  transport  our¬ 
selves  back  in  time  to  tne  period  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  events  of  the  narrative, 
and  in  place,  to  that  most  exquisite  of 
English  landscapes,  where  “crystal 
■\Miarfe”  engirdles  with  his  stream  the 
site  on  which  Bolton  Abbey,  lovelier 
now,  perhaps,  than  ever,  still  survives 
the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  wrath  and 
gi-eed  of  man  and  by  the  slow  and 
silent  passage  of  the  centuries.  It  is 
a  bright  Sunday  morning,  and  the  bells 
are  ringing  joyously.  Through  the 
fields  and  along  the  river  banks  yon 
will  notice  little  groups  of  people 

—In  their  best  array 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scarf, 

making  their  way  to  church. 

And  up  among-  the  moorlands,  see 
What  sprinklings  of  blithe  company! 

Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms, 

That  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  way. 
Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms; 
Path  or  no  path,  what  care  they? 

Soon  they  enter  the  churchyard  in¬ 
closure,  and  how  familiar  to  us  does 
the  scene  seem  to  be!  Some  are  ex¬ 
changing  greetings,  asking  and  an¬ 
swering  friendly  questions;  others  are 
seated  under  the  Prior’s  Oak,  and 
there  is  the  usual  cluster  of  young 
men  round  the  porch,  who,  in  search 
perhaps  for  some  particular  friend, 
eye  critically  all  who  pass  them,  and 
enter  the  church  themselves  only  at 
the  very  last  moment.  And  now  the 
service  has  begun,  and  no  human 
being  is  left  in  sight.  We  can  hear 
the  congregation  joining  heartily  in 
the  first  hymn,  and  then  all  again  is 
quiet.  Were  we  nearer,  we  might  hear 
the  voice  of  the  priest  as  he  reads  the 
prayers,  but  the  only  sound  perceptible 
is  the  sweet  murmur  of  the  river. 

When  soft!— the  dusky  trees  between 
And  down  the  path  through  the  open 
green. 

Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen; 

And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is 
found. 

Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 


Free  entrance  to  the  churchyard  ground— 
Comes  gliding  in  with  lovely  gleam. 

Comes  gliding  in  serene  and  slo-w. 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  doe. 

White  she  is  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of  sight  the  clouds  are  driven 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven; 

Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  day 
In  sunshine  sailing  far  away, 

A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  the  plain 
Of  ocean  for  her  own  domain. 

The  poet  observes  lovingly  the  trans¬ 
formations  the  creature  undergoes,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  varying  effects  of  light  and 
shade,  as  It  wanders  amid  the  ruins. 
Now  she  emerges  into  the  sunlight, 
which  “brightens  her  that  was  so 
bright,”  and 

Now  doth  a  delicate  shadow  fall, 
Falls  upon  her  like  a  breath. 

From  some  lofty  arch  or  wall. 

As  she  i>asses  underneath: 

Now  some  gloomy  nook  partakes 
Of  the  glory  that  ahe  makes, 

and  re-appearing  in  the  open,  she 

Sheds  on  the  flowers  that  round  her  blow 
A  more  than  sunny  liveliness. 

•  •**••• 

And  on  she  moves — with  pace  how  light! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bcstrown; 
And  thus  she  fares,  until  at  last 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down; 

Gentle  as  a  weary  wave 

Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died, 

Against  an  anchored  vessel’s  side; 

Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly. 

How  pretty,  too,  is  the  picture  of  the 
mother  and  child  stopping  to  w'atch 
the  doe,  as  they  come  out  of  church! 
The  boy,  pleased  yet  half  frightened, 
hangs  back  in  timid  bashfulness,  while 
the  mother  stoops  down  and  whispers. 

Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  doe; 

From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  Sabbath  day; 

Her  work,  Whate’er  it  be,  is  done. 

And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone; 
Thus  doth  she  keep,  from  year  to  year, 
Her  Sabbath  morning,  foul  or  fair. 

But  perhaps  we  have  quoted  enough, 
in  our  attempt  to  show  that  the  poem 
by  no  means  deserves  the  wholesale 
and  indiscriminate  charges  of  weak¬ 
ness  and  triviality  of  style,  which  are 
sometimes  brought  against  it;  and  a 
sympathetic  student  will  find,  scat- 
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tered  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
work,  poetic  touches  and  descriptions, 
sudden  flashes  of  deep  and  suggestive 
thoughts,  which  he,  at  any  rate,  wiil 
consider  sufficient  reward  for  the 
trouble  be  has  taken  to  understand  it 
It  remains  for  us  to  try  and  discover 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  poem,  and 
what  Is  that  high  conception,  which, 
as*  we  have  seen,  Wordsworth  believed 
to  be  involved  in  it. 

III. 

The  doe  shares  with  Emily  Norton 
the  main  interest  of  the  story,  and  we 
have  noticed  what  pains  the  poet  has 
taken  to  bring  it  into  the  foreground 
and  to  concentrate  upon  it  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  reader.  There  is  here  dis¬ 
played  the  same  tenderness  and  rever¬ 
ence  in  his  treatment  of  his  subject 
that  we  find  in  all  bis  other  poems 
dealing  with  animal  life.  In  the  lov¬ 
ing  care  and  close  observancy  with 
which  he  notes  its  every  movement  we 
seem  to  see  an  attempt,  partly  con¬ 
scious  and  partly  unconscious,  to  di¬ 
rect  our  thoughts  to  a  contemplation 
of  the  beauty  and  significance  of 
creatures,  which,  with  our  habitual 
blindness  to  the  wealth  of  good  things 
which  surround  us  on  every  hand,  we 
pass  by  too  often  with  indifference  and 
neglect.  Who  has  ever  described  more 
touchingly  than  Wordsworth  has  done 
in  this  poem  those  manifestations  of 
love  and  sympathy  which  dumb  ani¬ 
mals  exhibit  when  in  close  communion 
with  those  human  beings  to  whom 
they  are  most  attached?  And  we  may 
be  sure  that  if  we  regard  the  episode 
of  the  doe  in  the  poem  as  a  plea  for 
greater  consideration  and  kindness  in 
our  relations  with  the  animal  world, 
we  shall  not  be  doing  injustice  to  a 
very  important  part  of  what  was  the 
intention  of  the  poet  at  the  time  of 
writing.  But  from  the  closing  lines 
of  the  dedication  to  his  wife,  which 
serves  as  introduction,  as  well  as  from 
notes  on  the  poem  contributed  in  later 
life  to  his  nephew,  we  gather  that  the 
wings  of  the  poet’s  fancy  were  raised 
by  a  yet  higher  and  grander  breath  of 


inspiration  even  than  this  theme,  great 
and  noble  though  it  is. 

To  the  ordinary  careless  and  super¬ 
ficial  obseiver,  who  judges  ever  from 
the  outbr  and  material  aspect  of 
things,  scarcely  anything  could  be 
imagined  more  disastrous  than  the  fate 
which,  as  described  in  the  story,  befell 
the  Nortons.  The  obstimite  old  father, 
as  reckless  of  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  his  family  as  he  was  of  his  own, 
drags  with  him  eight  of  his  stalwart 
sons  to  join  this  ill-timed,  ill-devised 
insurrection,  and  as  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence,  all  perish  miserably  on  the 
scaffold.  His  surviving  son  Francis, 
wbo  showed,  beyond  all  the  others, 
signs  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  dis¬ 
ciplined  by  reason  and  affection,  and 
whose  bright  intelligence,  in  happier 
times  and  circumstances,  might  have 
proved  such  a  beacon-star  to  guide 
the  footsteps  of  his  relatives  and  con¬ 
temporaries,  is  engulfed  in  the  same 
tragic  abyss,  and  there  is  left  of  the 
unfortunate  family  but  one  defenseless 
girl,  whose  sole  companion  and  friend 
for  the  rest  of  her  days  is  a  poor  dumb 
creature — a  white  doe. 

Such,  we  can  well  believe,  would  be 
the  bare  cold  outline  of  her  history, 
as  told  by  many  of  Emily  Norton’s' 
neighbors.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
world,  which  never  stops  to  think. 
The  thinker  is  the  poet,  the  seer,  the 
interpreter  of  God’s  ways  among  men, 
and.  among  the  many  lessons  which 
"Wordswortb  has  tried  to  teach  us, 
none  deserve  to  be  taken  more  to  heart 
than  this,  which  his  unerring  insight 
saw  hidden  in  the  narrative,  and  which 
his  genius  has  for  ever  preserved  for 
us  to  meditate  upon. 

Dark,  indeed,  must  nave  seemed  the 
future  to  the  girl,  as  we  picture  her 
sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  her  old  home, 
recalling  those  joyous  days  of  child¬ 
hood,  separated  from  the  present  by 
events  which,  in  their  suddenness, 
sharpness  and  cruelty,  must  ha've 
taken  in  her  mind  the  character  of  an 
evil  dream.  Why  had  the  stroke  of 
fate  fallen  with  such  fierce  and  relent¬ 
less  severity  on  her  and  hers?  And  If 
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an  upbraiding  thought  should  arise 
within  her,  which  accused  the  conduct 
of  her  dead  father,  as  being  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  there  would  also  come 
the  secret  and  consoling  consciousness 
toat  he  and  all  had  died  in  obedience 
to  a  high  sense  of  duty.  And  she 
would  remember  the  last  entreaty  of 
her  favorite  brother  that,  come  what 
might,  she  should  keep  undiminished 
anu  undismayed  her  faith  in  God,  and 
live  worthily  of  the  high  teachings  and 
happy  memories,  which  it  had  been  her 
privilege  to  enjoy.  Upon  her,  too,  lay 
for  the  rest  of  her  life  the  sacred 
obligation  not  to  dishonor  the  name 
she  bore,  to  live  as  her  loved  ones  had 
died,  without  murmurings,  repinings, 
or  questionings,  trusting  and  believing 
That  cue  same  almighty  and  all-enfold¬ 
ing  power,  which  had  enabled  them 
heroically  to  meet  their  end,  would 
enable  her,  fortified  by  their  example, 
patiently  and  cheerfully  to  perform 
the  daily  duties  which  the  future 
might  have  in  store. 

With  all  her  moral  faculties  thus 
braced  up,  and  with  her  will  under  the 
complete  control  of  reason  and  con¬ 
science,  she  was  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the  in¬ 
cident,  which  forms  the  climax  of  the 
tale.  A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping 
by,  and  among  them  the  white  doe,  the 
family  pet  of  former  years;  it  recog¬ 
nizes  her,  comes  up  to  her,  and  lays 
its  head  upon  her  knees,  and  becomes 
henceforward  her  devoted  companion. 
ITiat  was  all  the  miracle. 

Now  there  is  nothing  intrinsically- 
impossible  or  extravagant  in  the  idea 
that  this  creature  should,  when  its  old 
home  was  destroyed,  and  all  its  human 
friends  had  disappeared,  return  to  its 
free  life  in  the  woods,  and  that  on  see¬ 
ing  again  its  former  mistress,  who  had 
fed  and  caressed  it,  it  should  come  to 
her  and  remain  with  her  to  the  day  of 
her  death.  But  In  the  eyes  of  Emily 
Norton  it  was  a  miracle.  It  was  God 
speaking  to  her  desolate  heart,  craving 
to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and  her  pent- 
up  feelings  found  relief  in  a  flood  of 


tears,  which  fell  like  rain  upon  the 
animal’s  upturned  face. 

Her  brother’s  prophecy,  based  on 
such  foresight  as  human  knowledge 
supplies,  bad,  up  to  this  point,  been 
literally  fulfilled;  but  here  he  bad 
completely  failed.  He  had  not  imagined 
this  termination  to  the  story.  ’True  to 
herself  and  her  sisterly  affection,  she 
had  sought  faithfully  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  uncomplainingly  to  sub¬ 
mit  herself  to  her  changed  circum¬ 
stances,  and  lo!  the  very  forces  of 
nature  had  conspired  unexpectedly  to 
lend  her  help  in  her  hour  of  need! 
Her  willing  obedience  to  the  call  of 
duty  had  prepared  her  already  to 
understand  the  full  significance  of  this 
event,  which  formed  the  crisis  of  her 
life,  and  now  every  day  her  eyes  were 
more  clearly  opened  to  comprehend  tihe 
wonders  which  met  her  at  every  step; 
the  world  became  transformed  for  her, 
and  old  familiar  things  invested  with 
new  graces,  new  meanings,  new 
oeauty. 

In  her  appeared  the  strength  and 
virtue  of  her  family  concentrated  in 
a  glow  of  spiritual  energy,  which  cast 
its  gleam  of  glory  over  all  that  had 
gone  before,  and  while  the  world  spoke 
only  of  shame  and  defeat,  she  thought 
only  of  the  victory.  And  as  the  days 
passed  by,  and  insensibly  the  bonds 
were  loosened  which  bound  her  to  this 
earthly  body,  she  became  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  blended  with  that  mys¬ 
tery,  for  which  we  have  no  name,  but 
to  which  all  good  and  beautiful  things 
belong.  ’This  was  not  death;  the 
Spirit  had  called,  and  had  received  and 
gathered  into  itself  its  own. 

And  so  we  take  our  leave  of  the 
poem  with  a  sense  that  all  has  ended 
well,  and  that  Wordsworth  may  have 
been  right  in  striving  here  to  show 
us  that,  however  great  the  darkness 
of  suffering  into  which  we  have  been 
plunged. 

Yet  through  that  darkness  (infinite 
though  it  seem 

And  irremovabie)  gracious  openings  lie. 
By  which  the  soul— with  patient  steps  of 
thought 
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Now  tolling,  wafted  now  on  wings  of 
prayer— 

May  pass  In  hope,  and  though  from  the 
mortal  bonds. 

Yet  undelivered,  rise  with  sure  ascent 
Bven  to  the  fountain-head  of  peace  di¬ 
vine. 

Similar,  too,  is  the  thoug'ht  in  the 
mind  of  Shakespeare,  when,  in  a 
passage  rich  in  the  wisdom  that  comes 
only  through  deepest  and  most  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  he  speaks  of  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity. 

Which  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  Jewel  in  his  head. 

What  more  precious  jewel  could  we 
ever  possess,  more  marvelous  in  its 


properties  than  any  dreamed  of  by 
Elastem  story  writer,  than  that  power 
which  enables  us  to  win  joy  out  from 
the  very  depths  of  sorrow,  which 
catches  the  gleam  of  the  dawn  of  suc¬ 
cess  where  the  world  sees  only  the 
darkening  shadows  of  failure,  which 
finds  good  in  everything,  and  every¬ 
where  the  signs  of  a  divine  Providence 
which  is  leading  us,  hy  ways  often  in¬ 
scrutable  to  us,  to  higher  conceptions 
of  life  and  truth,  and  to  an  unwaver¬ 
ing  and  triumphant  belief  in  the 
grandeur  and  sanctity  of  our  common 
human  destiny? 


THE  LARK. 


By  FRANK  T.  MARZIALS. 

(From  the  Monthly  Review.) 

I. 

O  lark,  lark,  siuging  while  my  heart  is  breaking, 
Soaring  and  singing. 

Thy  clear  notes  flinging 
Life  firefly  sparklets,  like  petal  showers 
That  the  orchard  sheds  in  the  month  of  flowers, 

Like  the  ahnond’s  bloom  in  the  year’s  awaking, — 

Cans’t  thou  sing  thus,  lark,  while  my  heart  is  breaking? 

II. 

O  lark,  lark,  singing  while  my  heart  is  breaking, 
Singing  and  soaring, 

Thy  music  pouring 

In  runlets  of  joy,  in  rillets  of  pleasure 

In  a  spilth  of  gladness  that  knows  no  measure. 

In  a  laughter  of  rain  for  the  dry  earth’s  slaking, — 

Oh  why  dost  thou  sing  when  my  heart  is  breaking? 

ni. 

O  lark,  that  singing  while  my  heart  is  breaking. 

Thy  flight  art  winging 
Upwards,  and  ringing, 

Above  all  care,  and  sorrow,  and  wrong. 

The  lessening  chime  of  thy  silver  song 

Till  it  melts  in  the  skies,  the  earth  forsaking.— 

Ah,  I  follow  it,  lark,  though  my  heart  is  breaking. 
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A  Statement  of  Issues  Involved. 

By  EDWARD  DICEY.  C.  B. 

(From  the  £/mplre  Review.) 


SUPPOSE  that  in  the  heat  of 
a  General  Election  my  fel- 
fellow-countrymen  have  nei¬ 
ther  the  leisure  nor  the  in¬ 
clination  to  trouble  themselves  over¬ 
much  concerning  the  Issues  of  the 
Conference  at  Algeciras.  Were  I  in 
Great  Britain  I  should  probably  think 
that  the  fate  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the 
civilised  world,  depended  mainly  upon 
the  questions  whether  Liberals  or 
Unionists  obtained  a  majority; 
whether  the  Labor  candidates  proved 
sufficiently  strong  to  create  a  working- 
class  party  in  Parliament;  and  whether 
the  Unionists  Free  Traders  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party  or 
were  ready  to  Join  the  ranks  of  the  un. 
employed  as  being  the  penalty  for  their 
refusal  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  ad¬ 
vice.  No  doubt  important  principles 
are  involved  in  all  these  questions,  al- 
thoue^h  to  my  mind  they  seem  rather 
of  an  academic  order  than  as  coming 
within  the  domain  of  practical 
politics. 

There  are  certain  obvious  disad¬ 
vantages  in  writing  from  a  distance 
about  current  events.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  advantage  in  looking  at 
public  affairs  from  an  outside  point  of 
view,  namely,  that  the  spectator  Is 
batter  able  to  estimate  the  compara¬ 
tive  importance  of  contemporary 
events.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
composition  of  the  new  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  of  less  importance  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  even  to  Great 


Britain  herself,  than  the  outcome  of 
the  Algeciras  Conference,  which,  after 
endless  difficulties  and  innumerable 
delays,  has  met  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
organizing  the  internal  administration 
of  a  petty  African  kingdom.  In  the 
sphere  of  what  the  Germans  call 
“world  politics”  the  assemblage  of  the 
Conference  is  viewed  with  extreme  in¬ 
terest,  and  with  grave,  though,  as  I 
believe,  unfounded  apprehensions.  It 
may  therefore  be  worth  while  to  state 
upon  what  grounds  these  appreben- 
seions  are  based,  and  why  in  my 
opinion  they  are  not  Justified  by  any 
adequate  evidence. 

It  would  be  repeating  a  twice-told 
tale  to  discuss  the  objections  raised  by 
Germany  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  in  respect  of 
Morocco  as  being  binding  in  itself 
upon  the  world  at  large.  So  far  as  I 
can  learn  the  well-nigh  universal 
opinion  throughout  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  France,  and  possibly  of 
Russia,  as  her  friend  and  ally,  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  a 
French  Protectorate  over  Morocco,  the 
real  aim  and  object  of  the  agreement 
in  question,  could  not  rightly  be 
carried  into  execution  without  the 
sanction  of  a  European  Conference. 
Opinions  may  and  do  differ  as  to  bow 
far  the  establishment  of  a  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate  over  Morocco  might,  or 
might  not,  be  the  best  arrangement  in 
the  interest  alike  of  Morocco  and  of 
Europe.  There  is,  however,  a  general 
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consensus  of  opinion  that  such  a  Pro¬ 
tectorate  cannot  reasonably  or  prud¬ 
ently  be  established  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  leading  Powers  of 
i^urope,  and  that  the  best,  if  not  the 
sole,  means  of  obtaining  such  an  ap¬ 
proval  is  by  the  convocation  of  a 
E/uropean  Conference.  This  consensus 
confirms  the  views  I  ventured  to  put 
forward  in  an  article  which  appeared 
in  “The  Empire  Review”  last  May,  an 
article  whose  purport  was  to  show 
that  Germany  was  morally  as  well  as 
legally  justified  in  declining  to  accept 
the  Anglo-FYench  Agreement  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Shereefian  kingdom  until 
it  had  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  a  European  Conference. 

Before,  however,  I  pass  on  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  subject  of  the  present  article 
1  should  like  to  say  something  as  to  an 
objection  which  has  been  raised 
against  my  views  on  this  subject  as  be¬ 
ing  inconsistent  with  the  views  I  have 
repeatedly  and  persistently  expressed 
in  regard  to  Egrypt.  It  is  now  over 
twenty-five  years  since  I  first  wrote  in 
favor  of  England  establishing  her 
claim  to  ibe  the  paramount  Power  in 
the  Nile  Valley,  which  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  become  her 
sea  route  to  India.  I  am  as  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  as  to  the  justice  of  this  view  to¬ 
day  as  I  vms  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  If  anybody  deemed  it  worth  his 
while  to  reperuse  the  articles  I  have 
written  on  this  question  I  feel  confident 
he  woud  find  my  plea  for  a  British 
Protectorate  over  Egypt  was  based 
simply  and  solely  on  the  grounds  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  Protector¬ 
ate  was  a  matter  of  vital  Importance 
to  the  British  EJmpire;  that  we  had  the 
material  force  to  establish  a  Protector¬ 
ate  at  our  disposal;  and  that  its  estab¬ 
lishment  would  meet  with  no  serious 
opposition  from  any  European  Power, 
save  possibly  the  French  Republic. 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  course  of  events,  and  my  only  re¬ 
gret  is  that  our  present  Protectorate 
has  not  been  as  clearly  and  intelligibly 
confirmed  as  it  might  have  been  on 
various  occasions;  notably  after  Tel  el 


Kebir  and  the  subsequent  reconquesc 
of  the  Soudan  under  Lord  Kitchener. 
The  British  Government,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  the  British  authorities  in 
Egypt,  declined  to  avail  itself  of  any 
of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  The 
advice  may  have  been  sound  or  un¬ 
sound.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
future  to  decide.  All  I  contend  is  that 
if  circumstances  should  arise  hereafter 
which  seem  to  necessitate  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  an  avowed  Protectorate  in  the 
interests  of  England,  our  Government 
— of  whatever  party  it  may  be  com¬ 
posed — will  find  itself  stopped  by  the 
precedent  laid  down  in  the  case  of 
Morocco,  that  other  European  Powers, 
who  have  interests  political,  financial, 
or  commercial  in  Egypt,  have  a  right 
to  be  convoked  in  conference  before 
they  are  called  upon  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  any  fundamental  change  in 
the  relations  between  England  and 
Egypt. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  at  any  time 
since  our  occupation  of  Egypt  leading 
European  Powers  had  recommended 
the  convocation  of  a  European  Con¬ 
ference  in  order  to  fix  a  period  when 
England  should  be  called  upon  to  fix 
a  date  for  terminating  the  military  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Egypt — an  occupation 
which  she  had  repeatedly  declared  to 
be  only  of  a  temporary  character — the 
British  Government  would  have  been 
placed  in  the  dilemma  of  either  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Conference  and  its  de¬ 
cisions,  or  of  declaring  that  we  intend 
to  remain  permanently  in  Egypt,  un¬ 
less  we  were  expelled  by  force  of 
arms.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proposal  of  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  to  decide  upon  the  future  rela¬ 
tions  between  England  and  Egypt  was 
more  than  once  ventilated  by  France, 
and  only  fell  to  the  ground  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  German  Government 
to  support  the  proposal.  This  was 
signally  the  case  during  the  South 
African  war,  when  the  idea  of  a  Con¬ 
ference  was  only  dropped  by  the 
French  Republic  after  Germany  had 
notified  her  disapproval  of  a  project 
which  would  otherwise  have  com- 
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munded  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
ibe  Continental  Powers. 

This  being  so,  there  is  little  or  no 
analogy  between  the  position  of 
France  in  Morocco  and  that  of  England 
in  Egypt.  The  only  valid  pleas  for  a 
bh^ncb  Protectorate  over  Morocco  are, 
that  Fiance  is  the  one  European 
Power  whose  frontiers  are  contiguous 
with  those  of  the  Sultan  Muley  Abdul 
Aziz;  that  the  restoration  of  order  and 
something  approaching  to  law  in  his 
Majesty’s  dominions  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  the  Euroean  residents  in 
Morocco;  and  that  France,  from  her 
proximity  to  the  country,  her  large 
^■Aahometan  population  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  and  her  great  military  experi¬ 
ence  in  desert  warfare,  is  likely  to  es¬ 
tablish  some  kind  of  a  decent  adminis¬ 
tration  in  Morocco  at  a  less  cost  of  life 
and  money  than  any  other  Power  or 
combination  of  Powers.  The  claim  of 
Prance  to  have  special  interests  of  her 
own  in  ilorocco  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  European  State,  has  always 
been  frankly  acknowledged  as  valid 
by  the  Government  of  Germany.  The 
acknowledgment  of  a  special  Interest  is 
not  in  any  way  inconsistent  with  an 
a.ssertion  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  above  interest  should  be  pro- 
tectwl  can  only  be  determined  by  an 
International  Conference.  If  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  administration,  which  France, 
implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  proposed  to 
establish  under  a  French  Protectorate 
had  been  similar  to  that  established  in 
Egypt  under  our  British  Protectorate 
the  demand  of  Germany  for  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  a 
Conference  would  have  had  to  be 
based  upon  other  grounds  than  the  in¬ 
jury  which  a  French  Protectorate 
was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  Continental 
Powers  in  general,  and  of  Germany  in 
particular. 

In  Egypt  we  have  done  everything 
to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  offence 
to  the  Powers  who  have  interests  of 
their  own  to  consider,  interests  which 
might  have  been  unfavorably  affected 
by  our  military  occupation  of  the  coun¬ 


try.  We  have  maintained  the  capitula¬ 
tions,  we  have  not  Interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  International  Courts, 
though  the  judges  are  appointed  by 
foreign  governments,  and  though  they 
have  always  shown  a  bias  against  Elng- 
lish  suitors,  and  have  practically  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  Ehiglish  language  to 
be  used  in  all  legal  proceedings.  We 
have  raised  no  objection  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  in  Elygpt  of  foreign  consuls- 
general,  each  one  of  whom  is  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  own  repre¬ 
sentative.  We  have  left  the  so-called  in¬ 
ternational  administrations  unchanged, 
though  they  have  proved  serious  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  introduction  of  reforms 
in  conformity  with  English  ideas  of 
policy  and  justice.  We  have  never 
even  suggested  any  restriction  upon 
the  right  of  the  consuls-general  to 
comunicate  privately  with  the  Khe- 
divial  Government,  nor  have  we  pro¬ 
posed  that  all  communications  between 
foreign  governments  and  that  of  Egypt 
should  be  conducted  through  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have,  in  short — subject  to  our 
military  occupation — done  everything 
in  our  power  .0  place  foreign  residents 
in  Elgypt  on  exactly  the  same  foot¬ 
ing  as  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the 
case  of  any  controversy  we  have  shown 
favor  to  the  former  rather  than  to  the 
latter.  We  have  imposed  no  taxation 
upon  foreigmers  not  borne  by  our  own 
subjects,  and  we  have  not  attempted 
to  encourage  British  enterprises  sup¬ 
ported  by  British  capital  into  Elgypt, 
in  detriment  to  enterprises  where  the 
management  and  the  funds  are  pro¬ 
vided  from  other  countries  than  Eng¬ 
land.  This  system  of  the  Open  Door 
is — whether  wisely  or  unwisely — pur¬ 
sued  in  every  part  of  the  British  Ehn- 
pire,  except  in  some  few  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies. 

The  system  adopted  by  Prance  in  the 
administration  of  her  colonies  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  our  own.  In  Algeria, 
in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in  Cochin- 
China  and  elsewhere,  her  policy  is-  to 
reserve  all  the  profits  derived  from 
her  colonies  for  her  own  people  and 
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to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  any 
share  therein.  This  end  she  effects 
directly  by  preferential  tariffs,  and  In¬ 
directly  by  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  any  trade  or  industry 
being  carried  on  with  profit  by  others 
than  her  own  subjects.  In  every  col¬ 
ony  forming  part  of  the  territories  of 
tne  Republic  or  placed  under  a  French 
Protectorate  trade  is  kept  practically 
in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  foreign  traders.  This  is  the 
case  even  if  theoretically  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  in  French  colonies  are  entitled 
by  treaty  to  the  benefit  of  the  “non- 
favored  nation  clause.”  I  see  no 
cause  to  blame  France  for  adopting 
any  system  of  colonial  administration 
she  deems  most  conducive  to  her  own 
welfare.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  It  would  be  better  for  Eng¬ 
land  If  our  principle  of  the  Open  Door 
was  modified  to  a  crtain  extent  so  as 
to  exclude  unfair  competition,  not  only 
in  the  mother  country,  but  in  every 
part  of  tbe  British  Empire  and  in  all 
countries  subject  to  a  British  Protec¬ 
torate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  o>bvious 
that  any  addition  to  the  colonial  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  French  Republic  is 
viewed  with  a  disfavor  abroad  not 
manifested  to  a  like  degree  in  the 
event  of  any  addition  being  made  to 
tbe  territories  of  the  British  Ehnpire. 

When  political  issues  are  concerned 
this  role  does  not  hold  good,  as  we 
learned  to  our  cost  during  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  But  in  all  cases  where 
commercial  issues  are  the  main,  if  not 
the  sole,  points  at  issue,  any  extension 
of  British  territory  is  viewed  abroad 
not  only  without  ill  will,  but  with 
positive  satisfaction.  The  truth  of  this 
assertion  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  the  Government  of 
Germany  went  out  of  its  way  to  ex¬ 
press  its  approval  of  this  agreement 
in  as  far  as  Ehigland  and  Egypt  were 
concerned,  but  has  up  to  now  declined 
to  ratify  the  treaty  in  as  far  as  Prance 
and  Morocco  are  concerned.  In  all 
probability  If  the  French  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice  had  bad  tbe  good  sense  to  follow 


the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  to 
formally  communicate  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
agreement  to  tbe  German  Government 
as  a  matter  not  only  of  courtesy  but  of 
right,  the  mode  in  which  Germany  ex. 
pressed  her  disapproval  of  tbe  proposal 
to  place  Morocco  virtually,  if  not  nomi¬ 
nally,  under  a  French  Protectorate, 
might  have  been  expressed  in  a  less 
abrupt  manner,  but  I  can  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  even  then  Germany 
would  have  admitted  tbe  validity  of 
the  Agreement  until  it  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  an  international  conference. 

I  have  often  seen  in  our  English 
papers  complaints  of  the  unreasonable¬ 
ness  of  Germany  in  refusing  to  approve 
an  arrangement  which  bad  been  al¬ 
ready  examined  and  accepted  by  Eng¬ 
land,  a  country  whose  trade  with 
Morocco  far  exceeds  that  of  the  father- 
land.  The  cases,  however,  were  en¬ 
tirely  different.  England,  in  the  virtue 
of  the  agreement,  not  only  obtained  a 
free  hand  in  Egypt  and  thereby  re¬ 
moved  a  permanent  cause  of  quarrel 
between  herself  and  her  nearest  neigh¬ 
bor,  but  she  also  secured  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  on  the  part  of  Prance  sanc¬ 
tioning  her  virtual  Protectorate  over 
Egypt,  an  acknowledgment  which  was 
well-nigh  certain  to  command  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  tbe  other  great  Mainland 
powers.  Moreover,  England  was  guar¬ 
anteed  an  Immunity  for  thirty  years 
from  any  Injury  to  her  trade  with 
Morocco  which  might  accrue  from  the 
introduction  into  Morocco,  under  a 
French  Protectorate,  of  a  similar  sys¬ 
tem  to  that  pursued  in  Tunis.  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  kind 
of  compensation  for  the  Injury  done 
to  her  trade  with  Morocco,  a  trade 
whic**,  though  small  as  compared  with 
that  of  England  and  even  of  France, 
was  already  considerable,  and  was 
likeiy  to  improve  largely  in  the  near 
future. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  opposition  of  Germany  to  a 
French  i-roiectorate  over  Morocco  was 
due  rather  to  political  than  to  com¬ 
mercial  considerations.  Since  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  United  Germany  under  the 
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rule  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  the 
Fatherland  has  developed — as  our  Eng¬ 
lish  merchants  and  manufacturers 
know  to  their  cost — an  Immense  manu¬ 
facturing,  industrial  and  maritime 
trade.  In  contradiction  to  the  views  of 
all  our  Liberal  Free  Trade  fanatics, 
the  Germans,  an  eminently  practical 
nation,  are  convinced  that  colonies  are, 
if  not  essential,  eminently  useful,  to 
any  nation  whose  ambition  is  to  be¬ 
come  a  powerful  manufacturing  and 
trading  commonwealth.  Whether  this 
conviction  is  sound  or  unsound  must 
be  matter  of  opinion.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  Germany  believes  the  pos¬ 
session  of  colonies  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  England’s  commercial  great¬ 
ness.  This  being  so,  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  Government  of  Germany,  in 
common  with  the  German  nation, 
should  view  with  apprehension  all  fur¬ 
ther  restrictions  of  the  very  limited 
area  of  vacant  territory  in  the  Dark 
Continent  assigned,  by  virtue  of  the 
"spheres  of  influence"  theory,  to  other 
nations. 

The  whole  of  the  Northern  Coast  of 
Africa  is  now,  with  two  exceptions,  oc¬ 
cupied  by  France  or  England.  The  for¬ 
mer  power  holds  already  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  with  the  vast  “hinterlands"  ex¬ 
tending  far  south  in  the  interior.  The 
latter  holds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Equatorial 
lakes.  Germany  only  holds  two  com¬ 
paratively  small  strips  of  territory  in 
Africa,  one  on  the  East  and  the  other 
on  the  West  Coast;  and  the  extension 
of  these  strips  of  land  is  precluded  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  well-nigh  sur¬ 
rounded  by  British,  French  and  Bel¬ 
gian  possessions.  The  two  exceptions 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above  are  Tri¬ 
poli  and  Morocco.  The  first  of  these 
outlying  dependencies  of  the  Ottoman 
Ehnpire  is,  if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 
ear-marked  to  Italy  in  the  event  of  the 
Eastern  Question  being  brought  to  a 
solution.  Italy,  with  considerable  rea¬ 
son,  had  long  counted  upon  Tunis — 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  Sicily — ^fall¬ 
ing  to  her  share,  whenever  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  "Sick  Man”  of  Europe  was 


divided  eniidst  his  neighbors.  When 
France,  however,  made  the  raids  of  the 
Touaregs  an  excuse  for  first  invading, 
then  occupying,  and  finally  annexing 
Tunis,  Italy  was  extremely  Indignant, 
and  only  consented  to  the  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate  being  established  over  terri¬ 
tory  .'.Imost  lying  within  Italian  waters 
on  condition  that  she  should  have  the 
reversion  of  Tripoli  whenever  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  in  Europe  should  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Morocco  is  there¬ 
fore  the  only  important  portion  of 
North  Africa  which  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  from  the  partition  of  the 
Dark  Continent  as  authorized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Whether  "spheres  of  influence," 
which  are  not  followed  up  by  active 
occupation,  are  of  any  great  value, 
either  legally  or  commercially,  is  a 
matter  of  opinion;  but  supposing  they 
are  of  substantial  value,  France,  as 
will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  map, 
nasalrei-dy  secured  10  herself  a  “sphere 
of  influence”  in  Northern  Africa  far 
superior  to  that  of  every  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  while  Germany  is  practi- 
cany  left  out  in  the  cold.  If  the  idea 
introduced  in  the  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment  should  be  carried  out  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  French  interpretation  of 
the  document,  and  France  should  be 
aliowed  by  the  Conference  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  Morocco,  the  French  Re¬ 
public  would  command  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  seaboard  of  Africa,  from  Tri¬ 
poli  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  the  Straits  to  a 
point  far  south  of  Mogador.  I  am  not 
arguing  the  point  whether  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  French  “sphere  of  influ¬ 
ence"  might  be  beneficial  or  otherwise 
in  the  interest  of  France  or  that  of 
Morocco.  All  I  contend  is  that  this 
extension,  accompanied  as  it  would  be 
infallibly  with  the  virtual  exclusion  of 
the  other  European  Powers  from  any 
share  in  the  political  and  financial  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Morocco,  is  one  to 
which  Germany  may  reasonably  take 
exception,  and  to  which  England  would 
probably  have  taken  exception  herself 
if  her  acquiescence  bad  not  been  pur- 
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chased  by  the  surrender  on  the  part 
of  Prance  of  any  claim  to  interfere  in 
our  administration  of  Egypt. 

The  German  Government  has  never 
yet  disputed  that  France,  as  being  the 
ruling  power  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  as 
being  the  state  most  interested  in  the 
internal  administration  of  a  semi- 
civilized  country  contiguous  to  her 
own  frontiers,  and  as  having  great 
experience  in  the  warfare  of  the  Sa¬ 
hara  Desert,  is  entitled  to  special  con¬ 
sideration  in  regard  to  Morocco.  The 
Kaiser,  however,  and  his  ministers 
hold  that  any  special  claims  France 
can  put  forward  at  the  present  time 
do  not  Justify  the  control  of  military 
operations,  nor  that,  supposing  these 
operations  to  be  successful,  France 
should  be  entrusted  solely  and  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  future  administration 
of  Morocco.  I  think  this  view  will,  or, 
at  any  rate,  should,  commend  itself  to 
the  aproval  of  the  Algeciras  confer¬ 
ence. 

Somehow  or  other  the  course  of 
events  during  the  last  few  weeks  has 
been  unfavorable  to  any  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  vexed  question  between 
France  and  Germany,  which,  put  into 
plain  English,  amounts  to  the  issue 
whether  Morocco  shall  be  reorganized 
and  reformed  by  Fteneh  advisers,  sup¬ 
ported  by  French  troops  or  by  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission  wherein  Germany 
and  all  first-class  European  Powers 
should  be  represented.  When  every¬ 
thing  seemed  settled  for  the  early  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  Conference,  and  both 
the  date  and  the  place  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  had  been  agreed  upon  by  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  Spain  suddenly  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Congress  should  be 
held  at  Madrid  instead  of  Algeciras. 
This  proposal  was  Justified  on  the  plea 
that  sufficiently  commodious  quarters 
could  not  be  provided  for  the  delegates 
of  the  Continental  Powers,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  Germany. 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  Spain’s 
desire  to  change  the  scene  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  seems  to  have  been  that  the  re¬ 
cent  ministerial  crisis  in  Spain,  and 
the  then  approaching  marriage  of  the 


Infanta,  rendered  it  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  ministers  and  almost 
impossible  for  the  Premier,  who  was. 
by  common  consent,  to  have  presided 
at  the  Congress,  to  leave  Madrid. 
When  the  proposed  change  of  date  was 
submitted  to  Fez,  the  sultan,  Abdul 
Muley  Aziz,  absolutely  refused  to  send 
representatives  to  any  Conference  held 
in  the  Spanish  capital.  After  a  long 
delay  the  idea  of  substituting  any 
place  of  meeting  for  Algeciras  was  fi¬ 
nally  abandoned.  Neither  Germany 
nor  France  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  untoward  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  controversy  which,  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  parties  concerned,  called 
urgently  for  immediate  settlement. 

It  would  be  futile  to  enter  upon  any 
forecast  of  the  decision  at  which  the 
Congress  is  likely  to  arrive.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  explain  the  prob¬ 
able  attitude  f  the  great  Powers  who 
are  represented  at  the  Conference.  The 
attitude  of  France  and  Germany  is 
indicated  by  the  considerations  to 
which  I  have  already  called  attention. 
France  will  of  necessity  endeavor  to 
keep  the  reorganization  of  Morocco  as 
much  as  possible  under  French  con¬ 
trol.  Germany  will,  as  a  matter  of 
equal  necessity,  endeavor  to  have  the 
reorganization  of  Morocco  entrusted 
to  the  international  commission,  of 
which  she  herself  would  be  a  leading 
member.  England,  in  virtue  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement,  is  bound  in 
honor  to  support  the  claim  of  France 
to  establish  a  Protectorate  over  Mo- 

TOCCO. 

Russia  is  bound  by  the  Dual  Alliance 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  "a  friend¬ 
ly  and  allied”  nation,  though  owing 
to  her  defeat  in  the  Far  Blast  and  the 
revolutionary  period  through  which 
she  is  still  passing,  her  support  is  far 
less  weighty  than  it  would  have  been 
two  years  ago.  Spain,  though  on  gen¬ 
eral  grounds  she  may  well  be  indis¬ 
posed  to  give  offense  to  her  northern 
neighbor,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  a 
hearty  support  to  any  project  by  which 
Morocco  would  be  transferred  from  the 
rule  of  an  effete  and  moribund  dynasty 
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to  the  bauds  of  an  aggressive  and  vig¬ 
orous  European  country.  Italy,  for 
like  reasons,  bas  no  obvious  reasons 
for  aggrandizing  the  power  of  tbe 
French  Republic  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  would  prefer  to  leave  things  as 
they  are.  Austria  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  matters,  is  reluctant  on  principle 
to  pursue  any  policy  which  might  give 
umbrage  to  tbe  German  Empire,  and  is 
therefore  disposed  to  uphold  the  claims 
of  Germany  in  respect  of  Morocco. 

The  minor  Powers  of  the  Continent 
may  be  safely  expected  to  base  their 
decision  upon  tbe  Moroccan  question 
in  accordance,  not  with  the  interests  of 
the  Shereefian  kingdom,  but  with  the 
view  they  may  take  of  the  best  policy 
calculated  to  avoid  any  dangerous 
controversy  between  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  and  thereby  to  promote  the 
prospects  of  peace  throughout  Europe. 

Curiously  enough  this  attitude  of 
the  smaller  Continental  states  seems 
likely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  recent 
appearance  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  one  of  the  Powers  who  are 
specially  entitled  to  have  their  voice 
heard  in  any  conference  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Morocco.  President 
Roosevelt  appears  to  be  so  elated  by 
his  unexpected  success  at  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Conference  that  he  is  disposed 
to  consider  himself  a  bom  arbiter  of 
all  international  disputes,  not  only  in 
the  New  World,  but  in  the  Old.  The 
President  has  officially  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  American  Republic 
has  a  special  right  to  take  a  part  in 
the  settlement  of  tbe  Franco-German 
controversy  in  regard  to  Morocco  on 
tbe  ground  that  tbe  United  States  In 
the  early  years  of  the  last  century 
took  some  part  in  destroying  the 
nefarious  trade  of  the  Riff  pirates.  I 
am  afraid  the  Intervention  of  the  Re¬ 
public  could  not  have  been  as  effective 
as  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to  imagine, 
considering  that  piracy  was  not  sup¬ 
pressed  along  the  North  African  coast 
till  France,  in  the  latter  years  of  Louis 
Philippe’s  reign,  made  the  outrages  of 
the  Riff  pirates  an  excuse  for  declar¬ 
ing  war  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
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and  annexing  bis  territories.  However 
this  may  be,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
the  European  Powers  should  object  to 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  as  any 
such  intervention  deals  a  death  blow 
to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  which  has 
hitherto  regulated  the  policy  of  the 
'American  commonwealth  in  respect  of 
Europe. 

By  a  subsequent  official  statement 
from  Washington  we  are  told  that  the 
instructions  given  to  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  at  Algeciras 
are  to  tbe  effect  that  they  are  to  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
to  uphold  tbe  principle  of  tbe  Open 
Door.  Such  ought  to  be.  and  I  believe 
will  be,  tbe  policy  of  England.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  it  cannot  be 
carried  into  execution  it  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement,  as  Interpreted  by 
France,  does  not  undergo  '»ery  grave 
modification.  I  have  endeavored  above 
to  explain  tbe  grounds  on  which  the 
German  Government  objects  to  Fi*ance 
having  a  free  band  in  Morocco.  In  my 
own  opinion  the  objections  raised  by 
Germany  are  by  no  means  so  unrea¬ 
sonable  as  tbe  British  Press  seems  to 
imagine.  But  even  if  1  held  the  views 
held  by  the  thick  and  thin  supporters 
of  the  entente  cordiale  I  should  still 
deprecate  most  strongly  the  theory 
that  it  is  England’s  doty  to  do  more 
than  she  is  bound  in  honor  to  do  in 
order  to  fulfill  her  obligation  under 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 

By  that  Agreement  France  has  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  give  our  moral 
support  to  any  arrangement  France 
may  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  tbe 
future  administration  of  Morocco,  Just 
in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  France  is  bound  to  give  her 
moral  support  to  any  arrangement  we 
may  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  the 
future  administration  of  Egypt.  But 
beyond  this  neither  England  nor 
France  ore  under  any  obligation  what¬ 
ever.  If,  to  paraphrase  the  phrase  in 
vogue  at  the  time  of  our  great  Reform 
Bill,  England  is  prepared  to  demand 
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the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  the 
whole  Agreement  and  nothing  but  the 
Agreement,  England  will  be  placed  in 
a  most  awkward  dilemma.  Either  we 
shall  have  to  take  up  a  position  we  are 
not  prepared  to  defend  and  have  no 
Interest  in  defending,  or  we  should 
have  to  give  Germany  to  understand 
that  in  the  event  of  her  not  consenting 
to  aliow  France  a  free  hand  in  Mor¬ 
occo  we  should  uphold  the  French 
claim  by  means  far  more  potent  than 
moral  argruments. 

Such  a  declaration,  if  It  did  not  lead 
to  war,  would  give  grave  offense  to 
Germany,  a  Power  with  whom  it  is  our 
duty,  as  well  as  our  interest,  to  re¬ 
main  on  friendly  relaLons.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  advice  tendered  by  the 
United  States,  France  would  probably 
raise  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  the 
theory  of  the  Open  Door,  provided  she 
were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  order  in  Mo¬ 
rocco  by  French  troops  or  by  Algerian 
troops  commanded  by  French  officers. 
Germany,  however,  is  certain  to  con¬ 
tend — and  with  reason — that  under 
French  military  occupation  France, 
however  much  she  may  desire  to  com¬ 
ply  with  any  promise  she  may  make 
as  to  the  “Open  Door,”  cannot  possibly 
carry  out  a  system  of  policy  which  she 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  in 
every  other  part  of  her  African  pos¬ 
sessions.  An  abstract  assertion  on  her 
part  that  no  import  or  export  duties 
should  be  Imposed  upon  foreign  trad¬ 
ers,  as  distinguished  from  French  sub¬ 
jects,  id  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
door  being  practically  closed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tunis  and  Algeria,  to  any  trad¬ 
er  not  being  a  bom  or  a  naturalized 
FYench  subject.  This  being  so,  the 
crucial  point  to  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  will  be,  not  the  question  of 
the  “Open  Door,”  but  the  claim  of 
France  to  undertake  the  duty  of  re¬ 
storing  order  in  Tunis  by  a  military 
occupation,  which  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  is  tantamount  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  F^nch  Protectorate. 

The  first  duty  therefore  of  our  own 
government  is  to  let  it  to  clearly  un¬ 


derstood,  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin, 
that,  though  England  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  recommend  the  giving  of  a 
free  hano  to  France,  as  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  Morocco  controversy,  she 
has  absolutely  no  intention  of  going 
beyond  such  a  recommendation.  I  be¬ 
lieve  myself  the  non-committal  atti¬ 
tude  of  England  as  between  Franc# 
and  Germany  is  fully  appreciated  at 
Berlin.  I  am  not  equally  confident 
that  it  is  appreciated  in  Paris.  The 
popular  welcome  accorded  in  England 
to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was 
Interpreted  in  France  as  being  due, 
not  to  our  satisfaction  at  removing 
grave  causes  of  dissension  between 
ourselves  and  the  French  nation,  but 
to  our  jealousy  of  Germany  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  rival  in  the  competition  for  com¬ 
mercial  and  naval  supremacy.  This 
delusion  was  intensified  by  the  Anglo- 
French  demonstrations  which  followed 
the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale 
and  by  the  anti-German  tone  adopted 
by  many  of  the  leading  English  news¬ 
papers. 

Even  at  the  present  cay  a  very  large 
section  of  the  French  nation  are  firmly 
convinced  that  the  British  public  would 
welcome  any  opportunity  of  joining 
her  forces  with  those  of  France  against 
Germany.  This  conclusion  may  appear 
too  manifestly  absurd  to  Englishmen 
to  require  any  formal  contradictions. 
But  so  long  as  France  labors  under  the 
impression  that  England  has  any  In¬ 
tention,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  of 
burning  her  own  fingers  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  France, 
the  latter  Power  will  remain  unwilling 
to  modify  her  demand  for  a  free  hand 
in  Morocco  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dis¬ 
arm  the  opposition  of  Germany.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  lingering  hope  on  the 
part  of  the  French  nation  that  England 
may  identify  herself  so  closely  with 
the  policy  of  France  as  to  join  her  in 
refusing  to  meet  the  views  of  Germany 
with  regard  to  Morocco,  there  would  be 
no  further  risk  of  the  Conference 
eventuating  in  war  or  even  in  rumors 
of  war.  France  has  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  incurring  the  terrible  risks 
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involved  in  a  war  with  Germany  single 
banded.  Russia,  the  “Nation  amie  et 
aliee”  is  utterly  prostrate  by  the  disas¬ 
trous  war  with  Japan,  and  still  more  by 
the  internal  revolution  which  has  fol¬ 
lowed  on  her  defeats.  England  is  the 
only  Power  France  can  possibly  hope 
to  enlist  in  a  conflict  with  Germany; 
and  when  once  this  hope  is  shown  to 
be  an  utter  delusion  France  will  give 
way,  as  she  gave  way  in  the  dismissal 
of  M.  Delcasse,  and  will  trust  to  the 
future  and  to  her  proximity  to  Mo¬ 
rocco  to  bring  about  at  a  later  period  a 
solution  more  in  accordance  with  her 
aspirations  to  become  the  dominant 
Power  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  I  can  see  no  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  any  serious  complications  arising 
out  of  the  Algeciras  conference.  Ger¬ 
many  has  no  intention  of  going  to  war 
with  France,  but  she  has  also  no  in¬ 
tention  of  allowing  France  to  become 
mistress  of  Morocco  after  the  same 
fashion  as  she  has  already  made  her¬ 


self  mistress  of  'ihinis.  France,  what- 
ever  the  Chauvinist  party  may  say, 
has  no  idea  of  running  any  possible 
risk  of  a  fresh  German  invasion,  so 
long  as  Russia  is  unable,  and  England 
IS  unwilling,  to  come  to  her  assistance, 
and,  therefore,  the  only  course  now 
open  to  her  is  to  avail  herself  of  the 
friendly  sentiments  of  the  European 
Powers  to  bring  about  an  arrangement 
which  will  remove  the  objections  of 
Germany  to  a  French  Protectorate 
over  Morocco.  These  objections  can¬ 
not  be  removed  so  long  at  France  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  free  hand  contemplated 
by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  being 
confirmed  upon  her  by  a  European 
Congress.  The  utmost  she  can  reason¬ 
ably  hope  for  is  an  International  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  claim  to  a  prominent 
position  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
Shereefian  kingdom,  and  such  a  claim, 
if  put  forward  with  due  moderation, 
involves  no  danger  to  the  peace  of 
Europe. 


RICHARD  CLAVLRHOUSI.  JLBB. 

By  E.RNLST  MYLRS. 

(From  the  Specteitor.) 

Farewell:  the  Voice  that  called  the  The¬ 
ban  King, 

This  night,  rich-dowered  soul,  hath 
called  on  thee: 

Though  through  the  unknown  ways  art 
travelling 

To  some  fair  life  of  ampler  lore  to  be. 

There  what  high  Shades  shall  greet  thee! 

Cblefest  He 

Whose  song  through  thy  fit  spirit 
flowed  like  wine. 

Borne  from  the  Mount  that  by  the  storied 
sea 

Lifts  to  the  light  Athene’s  Malden- 
shiine. 
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On  the  Approaching  Revolution. 
By  COUNT  LLO  TOLSTOI 

(From  th®  Fortnightly  Review.) 


VII. 

HE  second  external  cause  of 
the  approaching  revolution 
consists  in  this:  that  the 
working  people  are  deprived 
of  their  natural  and  lawful  right  to  the 
use  of  the  land,  and  that  this  depriva¬ 
tion  has  brought  the  nations  of  the 
Christian  world  to  the  continually  in¬ 
creasing  misery  of  the  working  people 
and  their  Increasing  exasperation 
against  those  who  exploit  their  labor. 
This  cause  is  especially  perceptible  in 
Russia  because  it  is  only  in  Russia  that 
the  majority  of  the  working  people  still 
live  an  agricultural  life,  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
the  population  and  the  insufficiency  of 
land,  are  only  now  placed  under  the 
necessity  of  either  abandoning  their 
accustomed  agricultural  life  in  which 
alone  they  see  the  possibility  of  the 
realization  of  the  Christian  common¬ 
wealth,  or  else  of  ceasing  to  obey  the 
Government  which  keeps  in  the  hands 
of  the  landowners  the  land  taken  from 
the  people. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the 
crudest  slavery  is  personal  slavery: 
when  one  man  can  do  anything  he  likes 
with  another — torture,  mutilate,  kill 
him — while  that  which  we  do  not  even 
call  slavery — the  prevention  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  using  the  land — is  thought 
merely  a  certain  somewhat  unjust  eco¬ 
nomical  institution. 

But  this  view  is  quite  false.  What 
Joseph  did  with  the  Egyptians,  what 


all  conquerors  have  done  with  the  van¬ 
quished  nations,  what  is  now  being 
done  by  men  to  men  in  the  prevention 
of  the  possibility  of  using  the  land— 
is  the  most  dreadful  and  cruel  slavery. 
The  personal  slave  is  the  slave  of  one, 
but  the  man  deprived  of  the  right  to 
use  the  land  is  the  slave  of  all.  Even 
this  is  not  the  principal  calamity  of 
the  land  slave.  However  cruel  might 
have  been  the  owner  of  the  personal 
slave,  in  view  of  his  own  advantage 
and  that  he  might  not  lose  the  slave, 
he  did  not  force  him  to  work  inces¬ 
santly,  did  not  torture  him,  did  nui 
starve  him,  whereas  the  man  deprived 
of  the  land  is  always  obliged  to  work 
beyond  his  strength,  to  suffer,  to 
starve,  and  can  never  for  one  minute 
be  completely  provided  for — i.  e.,  set 
free  from  the  arbitrary  will  of  men, 
and  especially  from  the  arbitrariness 
of  evil  and  avaricious  men.  Yet  even 
this  is  not  the  chief  calamity  of  the 
land  slave.  His  chief  calamity  is  that 
he  cannot  live  a  moral  life.  Not  living 
by  labor  on  the  land,  not  struggling 
with  Nature,  he  is  inevitably  obliged 
to  struggle  with  men,  to  endeavor  to 
take  from  them  by  force  or  cunning 
that  which  they  have  acquired  from 
the  land  and  from  the  labor  of  others. 

Land  slavery  is  not,  as  is  thought 
even  by  those  who  recognize  depriva¬ 
tion  of  land  as  slavery,  one  of  the  re¬ 
maining  forms  of  slavery,  but  is  the 
radical  and  fundamental  slavery,  from 
which  has  grown  and  grows  every 
form  of  slavery,  and  which  is  incom- 


•The  first  half  of  this  article  appeared  In  the  March  number  of  The  Eclectic 
Magazine.— Ed. 
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parably  more  painful  than  personal 
slavery.  Personal  slavery  is  merely 
one  of  the  particular  cases  of  exploita¬ 
tion  by  land  slavery,  so  that  the 
emancipation  of  men  from  personal 
slavery  without  their  emancipation 
from  land  slavery  is  not  emancipation 
but  merely  the  cessation  of  one  form 
of  exploitation  by  slavery,  and  in  many 
cases,  as  it  was  in  Russia  (when  the 
serfs  were  emancipated  with  but  a 
small  portion  of  land),  is  a  deceit  which 
can  only  for  a  time  conceal  from  the 
slaves  their  true  position. 

The  Russian  people  always  under¬ 
stood  this,  during  serfdom,  saying: 
“We  are  yours,  but  the  land  is  ours,” 
and  during  the  emancipation  they  un¬ 
ceasingly  and  unanimously  demanded 
and  expected  the  emancipation  of  the 
land.  During  the  emancipation  from 
serfdom  the  people  were  cajoled  by  a 
little  land  being  given  them,  and  for  a 
time  they  subsided,  but  with  increase 
of  population  the  question  of  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  land  again  arose  before 
them,  and  that  in  the  clearest  and 
most  definite  form. 

While  the  people  were  serfs  they 
used  the  land  as  much  as  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  their  existence.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  landowuers  had  the  care 
of  distributing  the  increasing  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  land,  and  so  the  people  did 
not  see  the  essential  injustice  of  the 
seizure  of  the  land  by  private  individ¬ 
uals.  But  as  soon  as  serfdom  was 
abolisaed  the  care  of  the  Government 
and  landowners  concerning  the  peo¬ 
ple's  economic  agricultural — I  shall  not 
say  welfare — 'but  possibility  of  exist¬ 
ence  was  also  abolished.  The  quantity 
of  land  which  the  peasants  might  pos¬ 
sess  was  once  for  all  determined  with¬ 
out  the  possibility  of  increasing  it 
whilst  the  population  increased,  and 
the  people  saw  more  and  more  clearly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  live  thus. 
They  waited  for  the  Government  to 
rescind  the  laws  which  deprived  them 
of  the  land.  They  waitet.  ten,  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  years,  but  the  land  has 
been  seized  ever  more  and  more  by 
private  landowners,  and  before  tbe 


people  was  placed  the  choice:  of  starv¬ 
ing,  ceasing  to  multiply,  or  altogether 
abandoning  rural  life  and  forming 
generations  of  navvies,  weavers  or 
locksmiths.  Half  a  century  passed, 
their  position  kept  becoming  worse 
and  worse,  and  reached  such  a  state 
that  the  order  of  life  which  they  re¬ 
garded  as  necessary  for  Christian  life 
began  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  not  only  did  not  give  them  land, 
but  gave  it  to  its  minions,  and,  secur¬ 
ing  it  for  the  latter,  intimated  to  the 
people  that  they  need  never  hope  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  land,  while 
on  the  European  model  it  organized 
for  them  an  industrial  life — with  labor 
inspection — which  the  people  regarded 
as  bad  and  sinful. 

The  withholding  from  the  people  of 
their  legitimate  right  to  the  land  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  calamitous  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
same  cause  lies  at  the  baais  of  the 
misery  and  discontent  with  their  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  working  people  of  Elurope 
and  America,  the  difference  is  only 
this:  that  the  seizure  of  the  land  from 
the  European  peoples  by  recognition 
of  the  lawfulness  of  landed  property 
took  place  long  ago,  so  many  new  rela¬ 
tions  have  covered  up  this  injustice 
that  the  men  of  Europe  and  America 
do  not  see  the  true  cause  of  their 
position,  but  search  for  it  everywhere: 
in  the  absence  of  markets,  in  tariffs, 
in  unfair  taxation,  in  capitalism,  in 
everything  save  in  the  withholding 
from  the  people  of  their  right  to  the 
land. 

To  the  Russian  people  the  raaical  in¬ 
justice — not  having  yet  been  com¬ 
pletely  perpetrated  upon  them — Is 
clearly  seen.  The  Russian  people  liv¬ 
ing  on  the  land  clearly  see  what  people 
wish  to  do  with  them,  end  they  can¬ 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  it.  Sense¬ 
less  and  ruinous  armaments  and  wars, 
and  the  withholding  from  the  people 
of  their  common  right  to  the  land — 
these,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  causes  of 
the  revolution  impending  over  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  And  this  revo¬ 
lution  is  beginning  in  no  other  place 
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but  in  Russia  because  nowhere  except 
among  the  Russian  people  has  the 
Christian  view  of  life  been  preserved 
in  such  strength  and  purity,  and  no¬ 
where  save  in  Russia  has  been  so  far 
preserved  the  agricultural  condition  of 
the  majOTicy  of  the  people. 

VIII. 

The  Russian  people  before  other  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Christian  world,  owing  to 
their  special  qualities  and  conditions 
of  life,  have  been  brought  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  disasters  proceeding 
from  obedience  to  coercive  state  power. 
And  in  this  consciousness  and  in  as¬ 
piration  to  free  themselves  from  the 
coercion  of  their  rulers  lies,  in  my 
opinion,  the  essence  of  the  revolution 
which  is  approaching,  not  only  for  the 
Russian  people,  but  also  for  all  nations 
of  the  Christian  world.  But  to  people 
living  in  states  founded  upon  violence 
it  seems  that  the  abolition  of  the  power 
of  governments  will  necessarily  in¬ 
volve  the  greatest  of  disasters. 

But  the  assertion  that  the  degree  of 
safety  and  welfare  which  men  enjoy  is 
insured  by  state  power  is  altogether 
an  arbitrary  one.  We  know  those  dis¬ 
asters  and  such  welfare,  if  it  exists, 
among  people  living  under  state  or¬ 
ganization,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
position  in  which  people  would  be  were 
they  to  get  clear  of  the  state.  But  if 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  life 
of  those  small  communities  which 
happen  to  have  lived  and  are  living 
outside  great  states,  such  communities 
whilst  profiting  by  all  the  advantages 
of  social  organization,  yet  being  free 
from  state  coercion,  do  not  experience 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  disasters 
which  are  suffered  by  people  who  obey 
state  authority. 

The  people  of  the  ruling  classes  fdr 
whom  the  state  organization  is  advan¬ 
tageous  speak  most  about  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  living  without  state  organi¬ 
sation.  But  ask  those  who  bear  only 
the  weight  of  the  state  power,  ask  the 
agricultural  laborers,  the  100,000,000 
peasants  in  Russia,  and  you  will  find 
they  feel  only  its  burden,  and,  far 


from  regarding  themselves  as  safer  for 
state  power,  they  could  altogether  dis¬ 
pense  with  it 

In  many  of  my  writings  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  endeavored  to  show  that  what 
intimidates  men — viz.,  that  without 
governmental  power  the  worst  men 
would  triumph  whilst  the  best  would 
be  oppressed — is  precisely  what  has 
long  ago  happened,  and  is  still  hap¬ 
pening,  in  all  states,  since  everywhere 
the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  worst 
men;  as,  indeed,  cannot  be  otherwise, 
because  only  the  worst  men  could  do 
all  those  crafty,  dastardly  and  cruel 
acts  which  are  necessary  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  power.  Many  times  have  I  en¬ 
deavored  tj  explain  that  all  the  chief 
calamities  from  which  men  suffer, 
such  as  the  accumulation  of  enormous 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  some  people 
and  the  deep  poverty  of  the  majority, 
the  seizure  of  the  land  by  those  who 
do  not  work  on  it,  the  unceasing  arma¬ 
ments  and  wars  and  the  depravation  of 
men,  flow  only  from  the  recognition 
of  the  lawfulness  of  governmental  co¬ 
ercion;  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
before  answering  the  question  whether 
the  position  of  men  would  be  the  worse 
or  the  better  without  governments,  one 
should  solve  the  problem  as  to  whom 
the  government  consists  of.  Are  those 
who  constitute  the  government  better 
or  worse  than  the  average  level  of 
men?  If  these  individuals  are  better 
than  the  average,  then  the  government 
will  be  beneficent,  but  if  they  are 
worse  it  will  be  pernicious.  And  that 
tnese  men — Ivans  IV.,  Henrys  VIII., 
Marats,  Napoleons,  Arakcheyefs,  Met- 
ternichs  and  Talleyrands,  Nicolais— 
are  worse  than  the  average — history 
proves  this. 

In  every  human  society  there  are  al¬ 
ways  ambitious,  unscrupulous,  cruel 
men,  who,  I  have  already  endeavored 
to  show,  are  ever  ready  to  perpetrate 
every  kind  of  violence,  robbery,  mur¬ 
der  for  their  own  advantage,  and  who 
in  a  society  without  government  would 
be  robbers,  restrained  in  their  actions 
partly  by  strife  with  those  injured  by 
them  (self-Instltutetl  justice,  lynching). 
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but  partly  and  chiefly  by  the  most 
powerful  weapon  of  Influence  upon 
men— public  opinion.  Wbereas  in  a 
society  ruled  by  coercive  authority 
these  same  men  are  those  who  will 
seize  authority  and  will  make  use  of  it 
not  only  without  the  restraint  of  public 
opinion,  but,  on  the  contrar3%  sup¬ 
ported,  praised  and  extolled  by  a 
bribed  and  artificially  maintained  pub¬ 
lic  opinion. 

It  is  said.  How  can  people  live  with¬ 
out  governments — 1.  e.,coercion?  On 
the  contrary,  one  should  say.  How  can 
people — rational  being* — live  recogniz¬ 
ing  as  the  inner  connecting  link  of 
their  life  violence  and  not  rational 
agreement? 

Either  one  or  the  other;  men  are 
either  rational  or  irrational  beings.  If 
they  are  not  rational  beings,  then  all 
matters  between  them  can,  and  should 
be  decided  by  violence,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  for  some  to  have  and  others 
not  to  have  this  right  of  violence.  But 
if  men  are  rational  beings,  then  their 
relations  should  be  founded  not  on  vio¬ 
lence,  but  on  reason. 

One  would  think  that  this  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  conclusive  to  men  rec- 
•gnizing  themselves  as  rational  beings. 
But  those  who  defend  state  power  do 
not  think  of  a  man,  of  his  qualities, 
of  bis  rational  nature;  they  speak  of  a 
certain  combination  of  men  to  which 
they  apply  a  kind  of  supernatural  or 
mystical  signification. 

What  will  happen  to  Russia,  France, 
Britain,  Germany,  say  they,  if  people 
cease  to  obey  governments? 

What  will  happen  to  Russia? — Rus¬ 
sia?  What  is  Russia?  Where  is  Its 
beginning  or  its  end?  Poland?  The 
Baltic  provinces?  The  Caucasus  with 
all  its  nationalities?  The  Kazan  Tar¬ 
tars?  Ferghana  Province?  All  these 
are  not  only  not  Russia,  but  are  for¬ 
eign  nationalities  desirous  of  being 
freed  from  the  combination  which  la 
called  Russia.  The  circumstance  that 
these  nationalities  are  regarded  as 
parts  of  Russia  is  an  accidental  and 
temporary  one,  conditioned  in  the  past 
by  a  whole  series  of  historical  events. 


principally  acts  of  violence,  injustice 
and  cruelty,  whilst  in  toe  present  this 
combination  is  maintained  only  by  the 
power  which  spreads  over  these  na¬ 
tionalities. 

During  our  memory  Nice  was  Italy 
and  suddenly  became  France;  Alsace 
was  France  and  became  Prussia.  The 
Trans-Amur  Province  was  China  and 
became  Russia.  Saghalln  was  Russia 
and  became  Japan.  At  present  the 
power  of  Austria  spreads  over  Hun¬ 
gary,  Bohemia  and  Galicia,  and  that  of 
the  British  Government  over  Ireland, 
Canada,  Australia,  Egypt,  India,  etc.; 
that  of  the  Russian  Government  over 
Poland,  Guria,  etc.  But  to-morrow 
this  power  may  cease. 

The  only  force  uniting  all  these  Rus- 
sias,  Austrias,  Britains  and  Frances 
is  coercive  power.  And  coercive  power 
is  the  creation  of  men  who,  contrary 
to  their  rational  nature  and  the  law  of 
freedom  as  revealed  by  Jesus,  obey 
those  who  demand  of  them  evil  works 
of  violence.  Men  need  only  become 
conscious  of  their  freedom,  natural  to 
rational  beings,  and  cease  to  commit 
acts  contrary  to  their  conscience  and 
the  Law,  and  then  these  artificial 
combinations  of  Russia,  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  which  appear  so  splen¬ 
did,  1.  e.,  that  cause,  in  the  name  of 
which  people  sacrifice  not  only  their 
life,  but  the  liberty  proper  to  rational 
beings,  will  no  longer  exist. 

People  need  simply  cease  to  obey 
power  in  the  name  of  the  idols  existing 
only  in  their  own  imagination — of  Rus¬ 
sia,  France,  Britain,  the  United  States 
— ^and  straightway  these  dreadful  idols 
which  now  ruin  the  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  welfare  of  men  will  of  themselves 
disappear. 

It  is  usual  to  say  that  the  formation 
of  great  states  out  of  small  ones  con¬ 
tinually  struggling  with  each  other, 
by  substituting  a  great  external  fron¬ 
tier  for  small  boundaries,  thereby 
diminishes  strife  and  bloodshed  and 
their  attendant  evils.  But  this  asser¬ 
tion  also  is  quite  arbitrary,  as  no  one 
has  weighed  the  quality  of  evil  In  the 
one  and  the  other  positions.  And  it  is 
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difficult  to  'believe  that  all  the  wars  of 
the  confederate  period  in  Russia,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  Flanders,  Normandy  in  France, 
cost  as  many  victims  as  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  of  Alexander  or  as  the  Jap¬ 
anese  war  lately  ended. 

The  only  justification  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  state  is  the  formation  of  a 
universal  monarchy,  the  existence  of 
wbich  would  remove  all  possibility  of 
war.  But  all  attempts  at  forming  such 
a  monarchy  by  Alexander  of  Macedon, 
by  the  Roman  Empire  or  by  Napoleon, 
never  attained  this  object  of  pacifica¬ 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  calamities  for  the 
nations.  So  that  the  pacification  of 
men  cannot  possibly  be  attained  by  the 
increase  and  strengthening  of  states. 
This  can  be  attained  only  by  the  oppo¬ 
site  means:  the  abolition  of  states 
with  their  coercive  power. 

There  have  existed  cruel  and  perni¬ 
cious  superstitions,  human  sacrifices, 
burnings  for  witchcraft,  “religious” 
wars,  tortures  .  .  .  but  men  have 
freed  themselves  from  these  supersti¬ 
tions.  Whereas  the  superstition  of 
the  state,  as  something  sacred,  con¬ 
tinues  its  hold  upon  men,  and  to  this 
superstition  are  offered  perhaps  more 
cruel  and  ruinous  sacrifices  than  to 
all  the  others.  The  essence  of  this  su¬ 
perstition  is  this:  that  men  of  differ¬ 
ent  localities,  habits  and  interests  are 
persuaded  that  they  all  compose  one 
whole  because  one  and  the  same  vio¬ 
lence  is  applied  to  all  of  them,  and 
these  men  believe  this  and  are  proud 
of  belonging  to  this  combination. 

This  superstition  has  existed  so  long 
and  is  so  strenuously  maintained  that 
not  only  those  who  profit  by  it — kings, 
ministers,  generals,  the  military  and 
officials — are  certain  that  the  exist¬ 
ence,  confirmation  and  expansion  of 
these  artificial  units  serve  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  caught  in  these  com¬ 
binations,  but  even  these  latter  be¬ 
come  so  accustomed  to  the  superstition 
that  they  are  proud  of  belonging  to 
Russia,  Prance,  Britain  or  Germany, 
although  this  is  not  at  all  necessary 


to  them,  and  brings  them  nothing  but 
evil. 

’Therefore  if  these  artificial  combina¬ 
tions  into  great  states  were  to  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  the  people,  because  of  their 
meekly  and  peacefully  submitting  to 
every  kind  of  violence  and  ceasing  to 
obey  the  Government,  then  such  an 
abolition  would  only  lead  to  there 
being  amongst  such  men  less  coercion, 
less  suffering,  less  evil  and  to  its  be¬ 
coming  easier  for  such  men  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  higher  law  of  mutual 
service,  which  for  2,500  years  has  been 
revealed  to  men,  and  which  gradually 
enters  more  and  more  into  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mankind. 

In  general  for  the  Russian  people, 
both  the  tov/n  and  the  country  popula¬ 
tion — it  is,  in  such  a  critical  time  as 
the  present,  above  all  important  not 
to  live  by  the  experience  of  others,  not 
by  others’  thoughts,  ideas,  words,  not 
by  various  social-democracies,  consti¬ 
tutions,  expropriations,  bureaus,  dele¬ 
gates,  candidatures,  mandates,  etc.: 
but — to  think  with  their  own  mind,  to 
live  their  own  life,  constructing  out  of 
their  own  past,  out  of  their  own  spir¬ 
itual  foundations  new  forms  of  life 
proper  to  this  past  and  these  founda¬ 
tions. 

IX. 

The  revolution  now  impending  over 
mankind  consists  in  their  liberation 
from  the  deceit  of  obedience  to  human 
power.  As  the  essence  of  this  revolu¬ 
tion  is  quite  different  from  the  essence 
of  all  former  revolutions  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  therefore  also  the  activity 
of  those  participating  in  this  revolu¬ 
tion  must  be  quite  different  from  the 
activity  of  participators  in  former 
revolutions. 

The  activity  of  the  participators  in 
former  revolutions  consisted  in  the 
violent  overthrow  of  power  and  its  re- 
seizure.  The  activity  of  the  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  present  revolution  should 
and  can  consist  in  the  cessation  of  that 
obedience  to  any  violent  power  what¬ 
ever,  which  has  now  lost  its  meaning. 
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and  in  rbe  ordering'  of  one's  life  inde¬ 
pendently  of  government. 

Besides  the  activity  of  the  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  coming  revolution  being 
different  from  that  of  the  participators 
In  former  revolutions,  the  principal 
participators  In  this  revolution  are 
themselves  also  quite  different,  as  is 
the  locality  where  it  must  take  place, 
and  the  number  of  the  participators. 

The  participators  in  former  revolu¬ 
tions  were  principally  people  of  the 
higher  professions,  free  from  physical 
labor,  and  the  town  workingmen  led 
by  these  men.  Whereas  the  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  coming  revolution  must, 
and  will,  be  chiefly  the  agricultural 
masses.  The  localities  where  former 
revolutions  began  were  towns;  the  lo¬ 
cality  of  the  present  revolution  must 
be  chiefly  the  country.  The  number 
of  participators  in  former  revolutions 
was  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  nation;  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pators  in  the  revolution  now  taking 
place  in  Russia  must  be  eighty  or 
ninety  per  cent. 

Therefore  all  the  activity  of  the  agi¬ 
tated  town  population  of  Russia,  who, 
imitating  Ehirope,  combine  into  unions, 
prepare  strikes,  demonstrations,  revolts 
and  invent  new  forms  of  government, 
not  to  mention  those  unfortunate  bru¬ 
talized  men  who  commit  manslaughter 
thinking  thereby  to  serve  the  dawning 
revolution — the  activity  of  all  these 
men,  far  from  being  in  harmony  with 
the  impending  revolution,  arrests  its 
progress  much  more  effectually  than 
governments  do  (for,  without  knowing 
it  themselves,  they  are  the  truest  as¬ 
sistants  of  the  Government),  and  falsely 
directs  and  impedes  it. 

The  danger  now  threatening  the 
Russian  nation  is  not  that  the  existing 
coercive  government  may  not  be  vio¬ 
lently  overthrown  and  that  in  its  place 
there  may  not  be  established  another 
government  also  coercive,  however 
democratic  or  even  socialistic,  but  that 
this  struggle  with  the  government  may 
draw  the  nation  itself  into  an  activity 
of  violence.  The  danger  lies  in  this: 
that  the  Russian  people,  called  by  the 


peculiar  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed  to  point  out  a  peaceful  and  cer¬ 
tain  way  of  liberation,  instead  of  this 
may,  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
all  the  significance  of  the  revolution 
taking  place,  be  attracted  into  a  servile 
imitation  of  former  revolutions,  and 
that,  abandoning  the  way  of  salvation 
on  which  they  are  now  standing,  they 
may  advance  along  the  false  way  by 
which  other  nations  of  Ciirlstendom 
are  advancing  to  their  certain  ruin. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  danger  the 
Russian  people  should  first  of  all  be 
themselves;  they  should  not  seek  to 
ascertain  how  they  should  act  and 
what  they  should  do  from  Ehiro- 
pean  nations  and  American  constitu¬ 
tions,  or  from  socialistic  programmes. 
But  they  should  inquire  and  seek  ad¬ 
vice  only  from  their  own  conscience. 
The  Russian  people,  in  order  that  they 
may  fulfil  the  great  work  now  before 
them,  should  not  only  refrain  from 
concerning  themselves  with  the  politi¬ 
cal  government  of  Russia  and  with  the 
securing  of  freedom  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Rus.sian  state,  but  should  first  of 
all  free  themselves  from  the  very  idea 
of  a  Russian  state,  and  consequently 
also  from  all  concerns  in  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  such  a  state.  At  the 
present  moment  the  Russian  people, 
that  they  may  obtain  freedom,  should 
not  only  refrain  from  taking  this  or 
that  action,  but  should  refrain  from 
all  undertakings,  from  those  into 
which  the  government  is  alluring 
them  as  well  as  from  those  into  which 
the  Revolutionists  and  Liberals  desire 
to  draw  them. 

The  peasants,  the  majority  of  the 
Russian  people,  should  continui  to  live 
as  they  have  always  lived — in  their 
agricultural,  communal  life,  endur¬ 
ing  all  violence,  both  governmental 
and  non-govemmental,  without  strug¬ 
gle,  but  not  obeying  demands  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  kind  of  governmental 
coercion;  they  should  not  willingly 
pay  taxes,  they  should  not  willingly 
serve  in  the  police,  the  administration, 
the  customs,  in  the  army,  in  the  navy, 
nor  in  any  coercive  organization  what- 
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ever.  Likewise,  and  still  more  strictly, 
the  peasants  should  refrain  from  the 
violence  to  which  they  are  being  in¬ 
cited  by  the  Revolutionists.  All  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  peasants  towards  the  land- 
owners  will  call  forth  strife  with  react¬ 
ing  violence,  and  will  end  in  any  case 
by  the  establishment  of  a  government 
of  this  or  that  kind,  but  unavoidably 
coercive.  And  with  any  coercive  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  happens  in  the  freest  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  America,  the  same 
senseless  and  cruel  wars  will  be  pro¬ 
claimed  and  carried  on,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  land  will  continue  to  be 
the  property  of  the  wealthy.  It  is 
only  the  non-participation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  any  violence  whatever  which  can 
abolish  all  the  coercion  from  which 
they  suffer,  and  prevent  all  possibility 
of  endless  armaments  and  wars,  and 
also  abolish  private  property  in  land. 
Thus  should  the  agricultural  peasants 
act  that  the  revolution  now  taking 
place  may  produce  good  results. 

As  to  the  urban  classes,  the  nobles, 
merchants,  doctors,  scientists,  writers, 
mechanics,  etc.,  who  are  now  occupied 
with  the  revolution,  they  should  first 
of  all  understand  their  insignificance — 
be  it  only  numerical — of  one  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  in  comparison  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  people;  they  should  understand 
that  the  object  of  the  revolution  now 
taking  place  cannot,  and  should  not, 
consist  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  po¬ 
litical  coercive  order,  with  whatever 
universal  suffrage,  whatever  improved 
socialistic  institutions,  but  that  this 
object  can,  and  should,  consist  in  the 
liberation  of  the  whole  people — and 
especially  of  their  majority,  the  100,- 
000,000  agricultural  workers  —  from 
every  kind  of  coercion:  from  military 
coercion — soldier}’,  from  fiscal  coer¬ 
cion — taxes  and  tariffs,  and  from  agra¬ 
rian  coercion — the  seizure  of  the  land 
by  the  landowners,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  that  fretful,  unreasonable, 
and  unkind  activity  with  which  Rus¬ 
sian  Liberals  and  Revolutionists  are 
now  occupied  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
but  something  quite  different.  These 
men  should  understand  that  revolu¬ 


tions  cannot  be  made  to  order — “Let 
us  organize  a  revolution;”  that  revolu¬ 
tion  cannot  be  produced  by  imitating 
the  ready-made  patterns  of  what  has 
taken  place  a  hundred  years  ago  un¬ 
der  utterly  different  conditions.  Above 
all,  these  men  should  understand  that 
a  revolution  can  improve  the  condition 
of  a  people  only  when  they,  having 
recognized  the  unreasonableness  and 
calamity  of  former  foundations  of  life, 
strive  to  arrange  a  life  on  new  foun¬ 
dations  capable  of  giving  them  true 
welfare — when  people  possess  ideals 
of  a  new  better  life. 

But  those  who  are  now  endeavoring 
to  produce  in  Rusia  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion  according  to  the  model  of  Euro¬ 
pean  revolutions  possess  neither  any 
new  foundations  nor  any  new  ideals 
whatever.  They  strive  merely  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  one  old  form  of  corercion 
another  new  one,  also  to  be  realized  by 
by  coercion,  and  carrying  with  it  the 
same  calamities  as  those  which  the 
Russian  people  now  suffer  from — as 
We  see  in  Europe  and  American,  peo¬ 
ple  groaning  under  the  same  milita¬ 
rism,  the  same  taxation,  the  same 
seizure  of  the  land. 

As  to  the  circumstance  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  revolutionists  put  forward  as 
their  ideal  a  socialistic  organization 
which  could  be  obtained  only  by  the 
cruelest  coercion,  and  which,  if  it  ever 
were  attained,  would  deprive  m<^n  of 
the  last  remnants  of  liberty,  this  dem¬ 
onstrates  only  that  such  people  possess 
no  rew  ideals.  The  ideal  of  our  time 
cannot  be  the  alteration  of  the  forms 
of  coercion,  but  only  its  complete  ab¬ 
olition  attainable  by  disobedience  to 
human  rule. 

In  order  to  free  themselves  from  all 
the  evils  which  now  oppress  them,  the 
’working-men  should  without  strife, 
without  corercion,  cease  to  obey  the 
authorities.  And  this  same — submis¬ 
sive  suffering  of  violence  and  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  authorities — is  also  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  law 
which  Christian  nations  profess.  A 
Christian,  as  a  Christian,  cannot  obey 
(and  obeying  thereby  necessarily  par- 
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ticipate  in)  an  authority  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  based  on  violence,  maintained 
by  violence,  and  unceasingly  commit¬ 
ting  acts  of  violence  the  most  contrary 
to  the  Christian  law:  soldiery,  wars, 
prisons,  executions,  the  withholding 
from  the  people  of  the  posslbiltiy  of 
using  the  land.  So  that  both  the  bod¬ 
ily  welfare  of  man,  as  well  as  the  high¬ 
er  spiritual  welfare,  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  in  one  way:  by  the  suffering, 
without  struggle,  of  all  violence — at 
the  same  time  by  the  abstinence  from 
participation  in  it,  by  disobedienc-e  to 
the  authorities. 

So  that  if  people  of  the  urban  classes 
really  desire  to  serve  the  great  revo¬ 
lution  which  is  taking  place,  the  first 
thing  they  should  do  is  to  desist  from, 
the  cruel,  revolutionary,  unnatural,  ar¬ 
tificial  activity  with  which  they  are 
now  occupied,  and  to  settle  down  in 
the  country  and  share  the  people’s 
labor — learning  from  the  people  their 
patience,  their  indifference  and  con¬ 
tempt  towards  the  exercise  of  power, 
and,  above  all,  their  habits  of  industry 
— endeavoring  not  only  to  refrain  from 
inciting  people,  as  they  now  do,  to  vio¬ 
lence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  restrain¬ 
ing  them  from  all  participation  in  acts 
of  violence  and  from  any  obedience  to 
coercive  power  of  whatever  kind,  and 
to  serve  them,  should  it  be  necessary, 
with  their  scientific  knowledge,  to 
elucidate  those  questions  which  will 
inevitably  arise  with  the  abolition  of 
government. 

X. 

But  how  and  in  what  forms  can 
men  of  the  Christian  world  live  if  they 
will  not  live  in  the  form  of  states 
obeying  government  rule?  'Hie  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  lies  in  those  very 
qualities  of  the  Russian  people,  owing 
to  which  I  think  that  the  impending 
revolution  must  begin  and  must  hap¬ 
pen  in  Russia  rather  than  in  other 
countries. 

The  absence  of  government  power  in 
Russia  has  never  prevented  the  social 
organization  of  agricultural  communes. 
On  the  contrary,  the  intervention  of 


government  power  always  hindered 
this  inner  organization  natural  to  the 
Russian  people.  The  Russian  people, 
like  the  majority  of  agricultural  na¬ 
tions,  naturally  combine  like  bees  in 
a  hive  into  definite  social  relations 
fully  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
common  life  of  men.  Wherever  Rus¬ 
sian  people  settle  down  without  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Government  they  have 
always  established  a  mutual  order,  not 
coercive,  but  founded  upon  mutual 
agreement,  communal,  and  with  com¬ 
munal  possession  of  land  which  has 
completely  satisfied  the  demands  of 
peaceful  social  life.  Without  the  aid 
of  the  Government  such  communes 
have  populated  all  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  Russia.  Such  com¬ 
munes  have  emigrated  to  Turkey, 
like  the  Nekrassovisi,  and  retain¬ 
ing  their  Christian  communal  organi¬ 
zation,  quietly  have  lived,  and  are  liv¬ 
ing  there,  under  the  power  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Sultan.  Such  communes  have 
without  knowing  it  passed  into  Chi¬ 
nese  territory,  in  Central  Asia,  and 
have  lived  there  for  a  long  time,  with¬ 
out  needing  any  government  beyond 
their  own  inner  organization.  And  in 
precisely  the  same  way  do  the  Russian 
agricultural  people — the  enormous  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  of  Russia — 
live  without  needing  the  government, 
but  merely  suffering  it.  The  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Russian  people  has  never 
been  a  necessity  but  always  a  burden. 

The  absence  of  government — of  that 
same  government  which  retains  by 
force  the  right  of  using  the  land  in 
the  hand  of  the  non-laboring  landown¬ 
ers,  can  only  contribute  to  that  com¬ 
munal  agricultural  life  which  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  regard  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  of  good  life — it  will  contribute 
to  it  in  that  the  power  of  maintaining 
property  in  land  being  abolished,  the 
land  will  be  freed  and  all  will  have 
equal  right  to  It. 

Therefore  the  Russian  people,  when 
abolishing  government,  need  not  in¬ 
vent  any  knew  forms  of  combined  life 
with  which  to  replace  the  former.  Such 
forms  of  combined  life  exist  amongst 
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the  Russian  people,  have  always  been 
natural  to  them,  and  have  satisfied 
their  social  demands. 

These  forms  are  a  communal  organi¬ 
zation  with  the  equality  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Mir,  a  co-operatdve 
system  in  Industrial  undertakings,  and 
a  common  possession  of  the  land.  The 
revolution  which  is  impending  over 
Christendom  and  is  now  beginning 
amongst  the  Russian  people,  is  dis- 
tin^Tulsbed  f”x>m  (former  revolutions 
precisely  by  this,  that  the  latter  de¬ 
stroyed  without  substituting  anything 
for  that  which  was  destroyed  by  them, 
or  else  replaced  one  form  of  violence 
by  another;  whereas  In  the  Impending 
revolution  nothing  need  be  destroyed, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cease  participat¬ 
ing  In  violence — not  to  extirpate  the 
plant,  putting  in  its  place  something 
artificial  and  lifeless,  but  merely  to 
remove  all  which  has  hindered  its 
growth.  And  therefore  those  hasty, 
bold-faced,  and  self-assured  people 
who,  without  understanding  that  the 
cause  of  the  evil  with  which  they  are 
violently  striving,  and  without  realiz¬ 
ing  to  themselves  any  form  of  life 
without  violence,  blindly  and  thought¬ 
lessly  overthrow  the  existing  vio¬ 
lence  in  order  to  replace  it  by  new 
violence,  will  not  contribute  anything 
to  the  revolution  now  taking  place. 
Those  who  will  contribute  to  it  are 
those  who,  without  overthrowing  any¬ 
thing,  without  breaking  anything,  will 
organize  their  life  independently  of 
the  Government,  will  peacefully  en¬ 
dure  any  violence  inflicted  upon  them, 
but  will  uot  participate  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  will  not  obey  it. 

The  Russian  nation,  the  agricultural 
nation,  the  enormous  majority,  nee<i 
only  to  continue  to  live  as  it  livt‘s  now 
— an  agricultural  communal  life,  only 
with  no  participation  In  the  works  of 
tba  Government  and  without  nbadlence 
to  it. 

The  r tower  the  Knoslan  ponple  will 
olleh  to  tha  camhltml  life  ohieh  la 

■alBoal  lo  Ihoa  the  Ims  poosaM#  will 
ha  tha  HiioHaeaore  of  gevemaiaoiol 


coercive  rule  into  their  life,  and  the 
more  easily  will  this  power  be  removed, 
finding  fewer  and  fewer  occasions  for 
Interference,  and  fewer  and  fewer  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  doing  of  its  deeds  of 
violence. 

Therefore  to  the  question  as  to  what 
consequences  will  follow  the  cessation 
of  obedience  to  government,  one  can 
say  for  certain  that  the  consequence 
will  be  the  abolition  of  the  coercion 
which  has  compelled  men  to  fight 
with  each  other  and  deprived  them  of 
the  right  to  use  the  land.  Men  liberated 
from  violence,  no  longer  preparing  for 
war  nor  fighting  with  each  other, 
but  possessing  access  to  the  land,  will 
naturally  return  to  the  most  joyous, 
healthy,  and  moral  agricultural  labor 
proper  to  all  men,  in  which  man’s  ef¬ 
fort  will  be  directed  to  a  struggle  with 
nature  and  not  with  men;  to  a  labor 
on  which  rest  all  other  branches  of  la¬ 
bor,  and  which  can  be  abandoned  only 
by  those  who  live  oy  violence. 

The  cessation  of  obedience  to  gov¬ 
ernments  must  bring  men  to  agricul¬ 
tural  life,  and  agricultural  life  in  its 
turn  wi!l  bring  them  to  the  communal 
organization  most  natural  under  the 
conditions  of  life  in  small  communities 
placed  in  similar  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions. 

It  Is  very  probable  that  these  com¬ 
munities  will  not  live  in  isolation,  but 
owing  to  unity  of  economic,  racial,  or 
religious  conditions,  will  enter  into 
new  free  mutual  comibinatlone,  com¬ 
pletely  different,  however,  from  the 
former  state  combinations  founded 
upon  violence.  The  repudiation  of  co¬ 
ercion  does  not  deprive  men  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  combination,  but  combina¬ 
tion  founded  upon  mutual  agreement 
can  be  formed  only  when  tbooe  found¬ 
ed  upon  violence  are  aboliabed.  That 
one  may  build  a  new  and  durable  house 
la  tha  place  of  one  falling  Into  ruins 
one  BMiat  take  down  tha  old  wall,  atone 
hr  okoae,  and  balM  It  anew,  to  wlih 
thnae  romMaailoaa  which  omt  develop 
aoMagat  Otoa  after  the  ^imlitlea  af  to* 
camihlnaitaaa  hMHided  «o  riaiia  m 
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But  what  is  to  become  of  all  that 
mankinu  has  elaborated — what  will  be¬ 
come  of  cvlllzatlon? 

“The  return  to  monkeys” — ^Voltaire’s 
letter  to  Rousseau  about  learning  to 
walk  on  all  fours — “the  return  to  some 
kind  of  primitive,  natural  life,”  say 
those  who  are  so  certain  that  the  civ¬ 
ilization  they  possess  is  so  great  a 
good  that  they  cannot  even  admit  the 
idea  of  the  loss  of  anything  Which  has 
been  attained  by  civilization. 

“What!  a  coarse  agricultural  com¬ 
mune  in  rural  solitude  long  ago  out¬ 
lived  by  mankind  insteau  of  our  cities 
with  underground  and  overground 
electric  ways,  with  electric  suns,  muse¬ 
ums,  theatres,  and  monuments?”  cry 
these  people.  “Yes,  and  with  paupers’ 
quarters,  with  the  slums  of  London, 
New  York,  and  all  large  cities,  with 
the  houses  of  prostitution,  the  usury, 
explosive  bonds  against  external  and 
inteiTiai  fees,  with  prisons,  gallows, 
and  millions  of  military,”  say  I. 

“Civilization,  our  civilization,  is  a 
great  boon,”  people  say.  But  those 
who  are  so  certain  of  this  are  the  few 
people  who  not  only  live  in  this  civil¬ 
ization,  but  live  by  it,  they  live  in  com¬ 
plete  content,  almost  idly  in  compari¬ 
son  With  the  labor  of  the  working  peo¬ 
ple,  just  because  this  civilization  does 
exist. 

All  th-!S3  people — kings,  emperors, 
presidents,  princes,  ministers,  officials, 
the  military,  landowners,  merchants, 
mechanics,  doctors,  scientists,  artists, 
teachers,  priests,  writers — No.  they 
know  for  certain  that  our  civilization 
is  such  a  great  boon  that  one  cannot 
admit  the  idea  not  only  of  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  its  disappearance,  but  even  of 
its  alteration.  But  ask  the  enormous 
mass  of  th''  Btavonian,  Chinese.  Indian, 
Russian  acrfcuHural  pso|.  s.  nlne- 
teatbs  of  buaaalty,  wbstbsr  the  riTiU- 
aatSoa  which  appears  so  prsetoos  to  tbs 
ana-agrtcaltaraJ  profeastoo*  Is  ladssd 
a  haaa  sr  asit 

■iraape  ta  say.  alaa-iaatbs  of  ba- 
■aaKy  will  aaswsr  poHs  dlffaraally 


They  know  that  they  require  land,  ma¬ 
nure,  water,  irrigation,  the  sun,  rain, 
woods,  harvest,  certain  simple  imple¬ 
ments  of  labor  which  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  without  interrupting  agricultural 
pursuits;  but  as  to  civilizaition,  either 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  it  or  else 
when  it  appears  to  them  in  the  form 
of  town  depravity  or  unjust  law-courts 
with  the  prisons  and  hard  labor;  or  in 
tue  form  of  taxes  and  the  erection  of 
unnecessary  palaces,  museums,  monu¬ 
ments;  or  in  the  form  of  customs  im¬ 
peding  the  iree  exchange  of  products; 
or  of  guns,  ironclads,  armies  devastat¬ 
ing  whole  countries — they  will  say  that 
if  civilization  consists  in  these  things 
then  li  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
exceedingly  harmful  to  them. 

Those  who  'rofit  by  the  advantages 
of  civilization  say  that  it  is  a  boon  for 
the  wxiole  of  mankind,  but  then  in  this 
question  they  are  not  the  judges,  nor 
i^e  witnesses,  hut  one  of  the  litigants. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  a  long  way  on  the  road  of  tech¬ 
nical  progress,  but  who  has  advanced 
along  this  road',  that  small  minority 
which  lives  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
working  people;  whilst  the  working 
people  themselves,  those  Who  serve 
these  other  men  who  profit  by  civili¬ 
zation,  continue  in  all  Christendom 
to  live  even  as  they  lived  five  or  six 
centuries  ago,  profiting  only  at  times 
and  in  rare  cases  by  the  refuse  of  civ¬ 
ilization.  If  they  do  live  better,  then 
the  difference  separating  their  posi¬ 
tion  from  that  of  the  wealthy  classes 
is  not  less,  but  is  rather  greater,  than 
the  one  which  separated  them  from  the 
wealthy  six  centuries  ago.  I  do  not 
say  that  upon  understanding  that  civ- 
lUsation  is  not  the  absolute  advantage 
that  so  many  think  k  is  we  should 
tbrow  aside  all  that  men  bare  attained 
in  tbeir  strife  with  nature;  but  I  do 
any  that  before  we  can  know  that  what 
has  beea  attained  by  men  does  indeed 
serve  their  walksre,  it  is  necessary 
that  all  sboald  pcadt  by  tbsse  advnn- 
lagsa  and  net  a  sauUI  saMber;  H  Is 
aiipsssry  that  peagle  ebaald  not  be 
fampalsarlly  digrtesd  el  their  awa  wel- 
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fare  for  other  people’s  benefit,  in  the 
hope  that  the  same  advantages  shall 
some  day  reach  their  descendants. 

"Vve  look  upon  the  Egyptian  prya- 
mids  and  are  horrified  by  the  cruelty 
and  insanity  of  those  who  ordered 
their  erection,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
fulfilled  these  orders.  But  how  much 
more  cruel  and  insane  are  those  ten 
and  thirty-six-story  houses  which  men 
of  our  time  erect  in  cities  and  are 
proud  of.  Around  lies  the  land  with 
its  grass,  its  wood,  its  pure  water, 
pure  air,  sun,  birds,  animals,  but  men 
with  dreadful  effort  shut  the  sun  from 
others  and  erect  thirty-six-story  houses, 
rocked  by  the  wind,  where  there  is 
neither  grass  nor  trees,  and  where 
ever3rthing,  both  water  and  air,  is  con¬ 
taminated,  all  the  food  adulterated  and 
spoilt,  and  life  Itself  is  tedious  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Is  not  this  a  sign  of  manifest 
madness  in  a  whole  society  of  men,  not 
only  to  accomplish  such  insanities 
but  also  to  pride  themselves  upon  do¬ 
ing  so?  This  is  not  the  only  example; 
look  around  you  and  you  will  see  at 
every  step  what  equals  these  thirty-six- 
story  houses  and  Egyptian  pyramids. 

The  justifiers  of  civilization  say: 
"We  are  ready  to  correct  the  evil,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  all  that 
mankind  has  attained  should  remain 
intact.”  Why,  this  is  what  a  dissi¬ 
pated  man  who  has  ruined  his  life,  his 
position,  and  his  health,  says  to  his 
doctor.  He  is  ready  to  agree  with  all 
the  doctor  will  prescribe,  hut  only  on 
condition  that  he  may  continue  his  de¬ 
praved  life.  To  such  a  man  we  say 
that  if  he  is  to  improve  his  state  be 
must  cease  to  live  as  he  is  living.  It 
is  time  for  Christian  humanity  to  say 
and  understand  the  same.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  and  sometimes  conscious  mis¬ 
take  which  those  who  defend  civili¬ 
zation  make  Is  that  they  regard  civili¬ 
zation,  which  is  only  a  means,  as  an 
end  or  a  result,  and  deem  it  always  an 
advantage.  It  might  be  an  advantage 
only  the  rulers  of  society  were 
good.  Elxploslve  gases  are  very  use¬ 
ful  for  opening  means  of  communica- 

t  t,on  by  blasting  rock,  but  they  are 

I 


pernicious  in  bombs.  Iron  is  useful  for  I 
plows  but  pernioous  for  shells  and  for  i 
prison  bars. 

The  press  may  disseminate  good 
feelings  and  wise  thoughts  but  with 
yet  more  success — ^that  which  is  im¬ 
moral  and  false.  The  question  as  to 
whether  civilization  is  useful  or  perni¬ 
cious  is  solved  by  the  consideration  r 
whether  in  a  given  society  good  pre¬ 
vails  or  evil.  In  our  society  where  the 
minority  crushes  the  majority  civili¬ 
zation  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  merely  an 
extra  weapon  for  the  oppression  of  the  t 
masses  by  the  ruling  minority.  t 

It  is  time  for  those  of  the  higher  i 
classes  to  understand  that  what  they 
call  civilization  and  culture  are  both 
the  means  and  the  result  of  the  slav¬ 
ery  in  which  the  small  non-working 
portion  of  the  nation  keeps  the  enor¬ 
mous  majority  of  the  workers. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  understand  that 
our  salvation  lies  not  in  continuing 
along  the  road  on  which  we  have  been 
moving,  and  not  in  the  retention  of  1 
what  we  have  elaborated,  but  in  the 
recognition  that  we  have  advanced 
along  a  false  road,  and  have  entered  a  [ 
bog  out  of  which  we  must  extricate 
ourselves,  and  that  we  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  not  in  retaining  that  which  we 
have,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  bold¬ 
ly  throw  aside  all  the  most  useless  of 
what  we  have  been  dragging  upon  our¬ 
selves,  so  that  in  some  way  (be  it  on 
all  fours)  we  may  scramble  out  upon 
a  firm  bank. 

A  rational  and  righteous  life  consists 
only,  in  man  or  men,  from  amongst 
the  many  actions  or  ways  before  him  or 
them  of  choosing  the  most  rational  and 
good.  Christian  humanity  in  its  present 
condition  has  got  before  it  the  choice 
of  two  things;  either  the  continuation 
along  the  way  on  which  existing  civ¬ 
ilization  will  give  the  greatest  welfare 
to  the  few,  keeping  the  many  in  want 
and  servitude,  or  else  at  once,  without 
postponement  to  some  far  future,  aban¬ 
doning  a  portion  or  even  all  those  ad¬ 
vantages  which  civilization  has  at¬ 
tained  for  the  few,  if  such  advantages 
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binder  the  liberation  of  the  niaijority 
from  want  and  servitude. 


^  That  men  of  our  time  talk  about 

certain  separate  liberties — ^the  freedom 
,  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  conscience, 

th  right  of  meeting,  of  this  or  that 
kind  of  elections,  of  associations,  of 
labor,  and  of  much  else — clearly  dem- 
I  onstrates  that  such  people — as  at  the 

present  time  our  Russian  Revolution¬ 
ists — possess  a  very  fallacious  idea,  or 
j  have  no  idea  whatever,  of  freedom  in 

general — that  simple  freedom,  compre¬ 
hensible  to  all,  which  consists  in  there 
being  no  power  over  man  demanding 
from  him  actions  contrary  to  his  de¬ 
sires  and  advantages. 

In  this  non-comprehension  of  what 
constitutes  freedom,  and  in  the  conse¬ 
quent  idea  that  the  permission  of  cer¬ 
tain  people  to  do  certain  actions  is 
freedom — lies  a  great  and  most  per¬ 
nicious  error.  This  error  is:  that  men 
>  of  our  time  imagine  that  the  servile 

.  subjection  to  violence  in  which  they 

[  stand,  in  relation  to  the  Government, 

is  a  natural  position,  and  that  the  au- 
,  thorization  by  governmental  power  of 

certain  actions  defined  by  this  power 
,  is  freedom;  somewhat  as  if  slaves  were 

to  regard  as  freedom  the  permission 
f  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  or  to 

bathe  In  hot  weather,  or  in  their  leis- 
I  ure  time  to  mend  their  clothes,  and  so 

^  forth. 

One  need  only  for  one  minute  re- 
,  ject  established  customs,  habits  and  su- 

f  perstitions,  and  examine  the  position 

f  of  every  man  in  Christendom,  whether 

j  belonging  to  the  most  despotic  or  to 

t  the  most  democratic  state,  in  order  to 

)  be  horrified  at  the  slavery  under  which 

1  men  are  now  living  while  imagining 

that  they  are  free. 

j  Over  every  man,  wherever  he  may 

^  have  been  bom,  there  exists  a  group 

of  Individuals  completely  unknown  to 
^  him,  who  establish  the  law  of  his  life, 

what  he  should  and  what  he  should 
not  do.  The  more  perfect  the  state  or¬ 
ganization  the  closer  is  the  net  of  these 
I  laws.  It  Is  defined  to  whom  and  how 


he  shall  swear  allegiance:  1.  e.,  promise 
to  fulfil  any  laws  that  may  be  invented 
and  proclaimed.  It  is  defined  how  and 
when  he  should  marry  (he  may  marry 
only  one  woman,  hut  he  may  make  use 
of  houses  of  prostitution);  It  is  defined 
how  he  may  divorce  his  wife,  how  he 
should  maintain  his  children,  which  of 
them  he  should  regard  as  legitimate, 
which  as  illegitimate,  and  from  whom 
and  how  he  should  inherit  and  to 
whom  transmit  his  property.  It  is  de¬ 
fined  for  what  transgressions  of  the 
law  and  how  and  by  whom  be  shall 
be  Judged  and  punished.  It  is  defined 
when  he  must  himself  appear  in  court, 
in  the  capacity  of  Juror  or  witness. 
The  age  at  which  he  may  make  use  of 
the  labor  of  assistant  workmen  is  de¬ 
fined,  and  even  the  number  of  hours 
per  day  which  his  assistant  may  work, 
and  the  food  he  must  give  them;  it  is 
defined  when  and  how  he  should  inoc¬ 
ulate  preventative  diseases  into  his 
children.  The  methods  are  defined 
w'bich  he  must  undertake,  and  to 
which  he  must  submit,  in  case  of  this 
or  that  disease  afflicting  him,  his  fam¬ 
ily,  or  his  cattle.  The  schools  into 
which  he  must  send  his  children  are 
defined  as  well  as  the  proportions  and 
the  stability  of  the  house  which  he 
must  build.  It  is  defined  how  be 
should  maintain  his  animals,  horses, 
and  dogs,  how  he  may  make  use  of 
water,  and  where  he  may  walk  with¬ 
out  a  road.  For  the  non-fulfilment 
of  all  these  and  many  other  laws  the 
punishments  are  defined. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
laws  upon  laws  and  rules  upon  rules 
to  which  he  must  submit,  and  the 
ignorance  of  which  (although  it  is 
impossible  to  know  them)  cannot  serve 
as  an  excuse  for  a  man  even  In  the 
most  democratic  state.  He  is,  more¬ 
over,  placed  In  such  a  position  that 
in  buying  every  article  which  he  con- 
shmes:  salt,  beer,  wine,  cloth,  Iron, 
oil,  tea,  sugar,  &c.,  he  must  surrender 
a  great  portion  of  his  labor  for  cer¬ 
tain  undertakings  unknown  to  him, 
and  for  the  paying  of  Interest  on  debts 
contracted  by  somebody  or  other  in  the 
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times  of  bis  grandfather  and  g^^t- 
grandfatbers.  He  must  also  surrender 
a  part  of  bis  labor  on  tbe  occasion  of 
any  removal  from  place  to  place,  or 
of  any  Inberitance  be  may  come  into, 
or  of  any  transaction  wbatever  with 
bis  neighbor.  Further,  for  tbe  por¬ 
tion  of  tbe  land  be  occupies,  either  by 
bis  abode  or  by  cultivation,  a  yet  more 
considerable  part  of  bis  labor  Is  de¬ 
manded  from  him,  so  that  if  he  lives 
by  bis  own  labor  and  not  by  that  of 
others,  the  greater  part  of  bis  labor, 
instead  of  being  used  for  tbe  alle¬ 
viation  and  improvement  of  his  own 
position  and  that  of  his  family,  goes 
to  pay  these  taxes,  tariffs,  and  monop¬ 
olies. 

More  than  this!  This  man,  in  some 
states  (the  majority),  as  he  comes  of 
age,  is  ordered  to  enter  for  several 
years  the  military  service,  tbe  most 
cruel  servitude,  and  to  go  and  fight,  and 
in  other  countries,  Britain  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  must  hire  other  people  for  this 
same  purpose.  Tet  people  placed  in 
this  position  not  only  fall  to  see  their 
own  slavery,  but  are  proud  of  it,  re¬ 
garding  themselves  as  free  citizens 
of  the  great  States  of  Britain,  PYance, 
or  Giermany;  they  are  proud  of  this 
just  as  lackeys  are  proud  of  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  the  masters  they  serve. 

It  would  appear  natural  to  a  man 
with  undepraved  and  unweakened 
spiritual  powers,  on  finding  himself 
in  so  dreadful  and  humiliating  a  posi¬ 
tion,  to  say  to  himself:  “But  why 
should  I  go  through  all  this?  I  de¬ 
sire  to  live  my  life  In  the  best  way!  I 
wish  to  decide  for  myself  what  it  is 
pleasant,  useful,  and  necessary  for  me 
to  do.  Leave  me  in  peace  with  your 
Russia,  P'rance,  Britain.  Who  wishes 
all  this,  let  him  take  care  of  these 
Britains  and  Frances,  but  I  do  not 
require  them.  By  force  you  can  seize 
from  me  everything  you  like  and  kill 
me,  but  of  my  own  accord  I  do  not 
wish  my  own  enslavement  end  shall 
not  participate  in  it.”  It  would  ap¬ 
pear  natural  to  act  thus,  yet  no  one 
does  thus  act. 


The  belief  that  to  belong  to  some 
State  or  other  is  a  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  human  life  has  become  so  firm¬ 
ly  rooted  that  men  cannot  make  up 
their  minds  to  act  as  their  own  rea¬ 
son,  their  own  sense  of  right,  or  their 
direct  advantage,  bids  them. 

People  maintaining  their  servitude 
In  the  name  of  their  belief  in  the 
State  are  exactly  like  those  birds 
which,  notwithstanding  that  the  door 
of  their  cage  is  open,  continue  to  sit 
in  their  prison,  partly  by  habit  and 
partly  because  they  do  not  realize  they 
are  free. 

But  this  error  is  more  remarkable  in 
those  who  themselves  satisfy  their  own 
necessities,  such  as  the  agricultural 
population  of  Germany,  Austria,  In¬ 
dia,  Canada,  Australia,  and  especially 
of  Russia.  These  have  neither  need 
nor  advantage  in  the  slavery  to  which 
they  voiimtary  submit. 

One  can  understand  that  townsfolk 
do  not  thus  act  because  their  interests 
are  so  intertwined  with  tbe  interests 
of  the  ruling  classes  that  tbe  enslave¬ 
ment  in  which  they  find  themselves  is 
advantageous  to  them.  Mr.  Rockefel¬ 
ler  cannot  desire  to  refuse  to  obey  the 
laws  of  his  country  because  tbe  laws 
of  that  country  give  him  tbe  possibil¬ 
ity  of  gaining  and  conserving  bis  mil¬ 
liards,  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests 
of  tbe  masses  of  the  people;  neither 
can  the  directors  of  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
undertakings  and  those  who  serve 
these  directors,  and  the  servants  of 
these  servants,  deelre  to  refuse  obe¬ 
dience.  So  it  is  with  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  their  position  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Russian  housdiold  retain¬ 
ers  of  old  times  toward  the  peasants; 
tbe  enslavement  of  the  latter  was  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  former.  But  why 
should  agricultural  nations,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Russian  people,  submit 
to  this  power  so  unnecessary  to  them? 

There  lives  a  family  In  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Tula,  or  in  Posen,  in  Kansas, 
in  Normandy,  in  Ireland,  in  Canada. 
These  people  of  Tula  have  no  con¬ 
cern  whatever  in  the  Russian  State, 
with  its  St.  Petersburg,  Caucasus.  Bal- 
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tic  provinces,  with  its  Manchurian  an¬ 
nexations  and  diplomatic  artfulness. 
So  also  a  family  live  in  Posen  and 
have  no  concern  with  Prussia,  its  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  its  African  colonies.  Nor  has 
the  Irishman  with  Britain — with  its 
London  and  its  Elgyptian,  Boer  and 
other  interests;  nor  the  man  in  Kansas 
In  the  United  States — with  its  New 
York  and  the  Philippines.  And  yet 
these  families  are  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  a  stipulated  portion  of  their 
labor — are  obliged  to  participate  in 
preparations  for  war,  and  in  war  itself, 
also  brought  on  not  by  themselves  but 
by  some  one  else — are  obUged  to  obey 
laws  established  not  by  themselves 
but  by  others.  They  are.  It  is  true, 
assured  that  whilst  obeying  certain 
unknown  individuals  in  all  these  cases 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  their  life, 
they  obey  not  others,  but  themselves, 
since  they  have  elected  one  out  of  a 
thousand  representatives  unknown  to 
them.  But  this  can  be  believed  only 
by  him  who  wishes  and  requires  to  de¬ 
ceive  himself  and  others. 

Whilst  belonging  to  a  State  a  man 
cannot  be  free.  And  the  greater  the 
State  the  more  is  violence  necessary, 
and  the  less  is  true  freedom  possible. 
To  form  one  combination  out  of  the 
most  diverse  nationalities  and  people, 
such  as  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
to  retain  them  in  this  combination, 
very  much  coercion  is  necessary.  Al¬ 
though  less  coercion  is  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  unity  of  men  in  small 
States,  such  as  Sweden,  Portugal,  or 
Switzerland,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  these  small  States  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  for  the  subjects  to  evade  the 
demands  of  the  authorities;  therefore 
the  sum  of  non-freedom,  of  coercion, 
is  the  same  as  in  large  States. 

To  bind  and  keep  together  a  bundle 
of  wood  a  strong  I'ope  is  necessary 
and  a  certain  tension  of  it.  So  also 
to  keep  together  in  one  State  a  great 
collection  of  men  a  certain  degree  of 
Applied  coercion  is  necessary.  In  the 
case  of  the  wood  the  difference  may  be 
only  in  its  relative  position,  in  such 
and  not  other  pieces  of  wood  being 


directly  submitted  to  the  pressure  of 
the  rope,  but  the  power  holding  them 
together  is  one  and  the  same  in  what¬ 
ever  position  the  pieces  may  be  placed. 
It  is  the  same  with  coercive  States 
of  whatever  kind,  a  despotism,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy,  an  oligarchy,  a 
republic.  If  the  union  of  men  Is  main¬ 
tained  by  coercion,  1.  e.,  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  by  some  people  of  laws  forci¬ 
bly  applied  by  others,  then  there  will 
always  exist  coercion,  equal  In  force, 
of  some  people  over  others.  In  one 
place  it  will  manifest  itself  in  coarse 
violence,  in  another  In  the  power  of 
money.  The  difference  will  be  only 
that  in  one  coercive  State  organiza¬ 
tion  the  coercion  will  weigh  more  upon 
a  certain  section  of  people,  while  in 
another  organization,  on  another. 

State  coercion  may  be  compared  to 
a  black  thread  upon  which  beads  are 
loosely  strung.  The  beads  are  men. 
The  black  thread  is  the  State.  So 
long  as  the  beads  are  on  the  thread 
they  will  not  be  able  to  move  freely. 
They  may  all  be  gathered  together  on 
one  side,  and  on  this  side  the  black 
thread  will  not  be  visible  between 
them,  but  on  the  other  side  a  large 
portion  of  the  thread  will  be  bare  (de¬ 
spotism).  One  may  arrange  the  beads 
together  in  separate  groups,  leaving 
corresponding  intervals  of  black  thread 
between  these  groups  (constitutional 
monarchy).  One  may  leave  a  small 
portion  of  thread  between  each  bead 
(republic).  But  so  long  cm  the  beads 
are  not  taken  off  the  thread,  so  long 
as  the  thread  is  not  severed,  the  black 
thread  cannot  possibly  be  concealed. 

So  long  as  the  State  and  the  coercion 
necessary  for  its  maintenance  exist, 
in  whatever  form,  there  will  not,  there 
cannot,  be  freedom,  true  freedom,  that 
which  ell  men  have  always  understood 
and  do  understand  by  that  wm’d. 

“Dot  how  can  men  possibly  live 
without  the  State?”  is  generally  asked 
by  those  who  'have  become  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  every  men,  not  only  being 
the  son  of  his  perents,  the  desooMlaiit 
of  his  ancestors,  living  by  the  labor  be 
has  chosen,  and  above  all,  not  only 
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being  a  man,  but  being  also  a  French¬ 
man  or  an  Englishman,  a  German,  an 
American,  a  Russian,  i.  e.,  belonging 
to  this  or  that  coercive  organization 
which  is  called  France  with  its  Algeria, 
Annam,  Nice,  etc.,  or  Britain  with  its 
alien  populations  of  India,  Egypt, 
Australia,  Canada,  or  Austria  with  its 
nationalities  not  united  internally  in 
any  way,  or  to  such  mixed  and  enor¬ 
mous  States  as  the  United  States  or 
Russia.  These  men  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  this  that  it  seems  to 
them  as  impossible  to  live  without  be¬ 
longing  to  these  combinations  pos¬ 
sessing  no  internal  meaning,  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  ago  it  appeared  to 
people  Impossible  to  live  without  offer¬ 
ing  sacrifices  to  gods,  and  without 
oracles  directing  their  actions. 

How  can  men  live  without  belonging 
to  any  government?  Why,  exactly  as 
they  now  live,  only  without  doing  those 
silly  and  evil  things  they  now  do  in 
the  name  of  this  dreadful  superstition. 
They  will  live  as  they  now  live,  but 
without  depriving  their  families  of  the 
products  of  their  labors,  that  they  may 
devote  them  in  the  form  of  taxes  and 
duties  to  the  evil  deeds  of  men  un¬ 
known  to  them;  they  will  live  without 
participating  either  in  coercion,  or  law 
courts,  or  wars  organized  by  these  men. 

Tes;  it  is  merely  this  superstition  in 
our  time,  quite  void  of  sense,  that 
gives  to  some  hundreds  of  men  an  in¬ 
sane  and  utterly  unjustifiable  power 
over  millions,  and  deprives  these  mill¬ 
ions  of  true  freedom.  A  man  living  in 
Canada,  Kansas,  Bohemia,  Little  Rus¬ 
sia,  or  Normandy,  cannot  be  free  so 
long  as  he  considers  himself,  and  often 
with  pride,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  Austria,  Russia, 
France.  Nor  can  governments  whose 
vocation  consists  in  maintaining  the 
unity  of  such  impossible  and  senseless 
combinations  as  Russia,  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  give  their  subjects  real 
freedom,  and  not  its  mere  counterfeit, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  artful  con¬ 
stitutions,  monarchical,  republican,  or 
democratic.  The  principal  if  not  the 
only  cause  of  the  absence  of  freedom 
is  the  State  superstition.  People  can 


indeed  be  deprived  of  liberty  also  in 
the  absence  of  the  State.  But  whilst 
they  belong  to  a  State,  therre  cannot  be 
liberty. 

Those  now  participating  In  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Revolution  do  not  understand 
this.  They  are  striving  for  various ^ 
liberties  for  the  subjects  of  the  Russian 
State,  imagining  that  In  this  consist^ 
the  purpose  of  the  Revolution  now 
taking  place.  But  its  purpose  and  ulti¬ 
mate  result  is  much  more  far-reaching 
than  the  revolutionists  see.  This  ob¬ 
ject  is  emancipation  from  State  coer-  i 
cion;  and  toward  this  great  revulsion  f 
is  leading  that  complex  work  of  mis-  I 
takes  and  evil  deeds  which  is  now 
taking  place  on  the  decaying  surface 
of  the  enormous  Russian  population, 
among  a  small  portion  of  the  urban 
classes,  the  so-called  intellectuals  and 
factory  workmen.  All  this  complex 
activity,  chiefly  proceeding  from  the  § 
lowest  impulses^bf  vengeance,  spite,  or  | 
ambition,  has  for  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
Sian  nation  only  one  significance;  it  I 
serves  to  show  the  nation  what  the;  I 
should  not  do,  and  what  they  can  and 
should  do.  It  must  serve  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  all  the  futility  of  the  substi¬ 
tution  for  one  form  of  government 
coercion  and  evil-doing  of  another 
form  of  government  coercion  and  evil-  L 
doing,  and  destroy  in  their  conscious-  ; 
ness  the  superstition  and  spell  of  state-  j 
dom.  ^ 

The  Russian  people,  the  great  major-  I 
ity,  observing  present  events  and  all 
the  new  forms  of  violence  manifested 
in  the  cruel  revolutionary  activity  of 
wreckings,  devastations,  strikes,  de¬ 
priving  whole  populations  of  their  live¬ 
lihood,  and,  above  all,  of  fratricidal 
strife,  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
evil  not  only  of  the  former  state  coer-  . 
cion,  under  which  they  have  lived  and  j 
from  which  they  have  already  suffered 
so  much,  but  also  of  that  new  thing, 
still  State  coercion,  which  is  now  being 
manifested  by  similar  but  new  deceits  , 
and  atrocitlep,  and  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  is  better  or  worse,  but 
that  both  are  bad;  and  that  therefore  - 
they  should  free  themselves  from  all 
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State  coercion,  and  that  this  is  very 
easy  and  possible. 

The  people,  especially  the  Russian 
agricultural  people,  the  great  majority, 
wlho  have  lived  and  are  living  by  solv¬ 
ing  all  their  social  questions  through 
the  village  assembly  without  needing 
any  government,  contemplating  present 
events  will  unavoidably  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  require  no  government 
at  all,  whether  the  most  despotic  or  the 
most  democratic.  Just  as  a  man  does 
not  require  to  be  bound  by  any  chains, 
whether  of  brass  or  iron,  whether  short 
or  long.  The  nation  requires  no  spe¬ 
cial  separate  forms  of  freedoms,  but 
only  one  true,  complete,  simple  free¬ 
dom. 

And  as  it  is  always  the  case,  that  the 
solution  of  apparently  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  is  most  simple,  so  also  now  for 
the  attainment  not  of  these  or  those 
forms  of  freedoms,  but  of  this  one 
true  and  complete  freedom,  it  is  not 
strife  with  the  governmental  power 
which  is  necessary,  nor  the  Invention 
of  any  particular  kind  of  representa¬ 
tion,  which  could  but  conceal  from 
men  their  state  of  slavery,  hut  only 
one  thing:  disobedience. 

Let  the  people  only  cease  to  obey  the 
government,  and  there  will  be  neither 
taxes,  nor  seizure  of  land,  nor  prohi¬ 
bitions  from  the  authorities,  nor  sol¬ 
diery,  nor  wars.  This  is  so  simple  and 
appears  so  easy.  Then  why  have  not 
men  done  this  hitherto,  and  why  are 
they  yet  not  doing  it?  Why,  because 
if  one  is  not  to  obey  the  government 
one  has  to  obey  God,  i.  e.,  to  live  a 
righteous  and  moral  life. 

Only  in. that  degree  in  which  men 
live  such  a  life,  i.  e.,  obey  God,  can 
they  cease  to  obey  men  and  become 
free. 

One  cannot  say  to  one’s  self,  1  will 
not  obey  men.  It  is  possible  not  to 
obey  men  only  when  one  obeys  the 
higher  law  of  God,  common  to  all.  One 
cannot  be  free  whilst  transgressing  the 
higher  universal  law  of  mutual  service, 
as  it  Is  transgressed  by  the  life  of  the 
wealthy,  and  of  the  town  classes  who 
live  by  the  labor  of  the  working,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  agricultural,  people.  A 


man  can  be  free  only  in  the  degree  in 
which  he  fulfills  the  higher  law.  The 
fulfillment  of  this  law  is  not  only  dif¬ 
ficult  but  almost  impossible  in  the 
town  and  factory  organization  of  so¬ 
ciety,  where  man’s  success  is  founded 
upon  contest  with  other  men.  It  is 
only  possible  and  easy  under  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  of  life,  when  all  man’s 
efforts  are  directed  to  a  struggle  with 
nature.  Therefore  the  liberation  of 
men  from  obedience  to  government, 
and  from  the  belief  in  the  artificial 
combination  of  states  and  of  the 
fatherland,  must  lead  them  to  the  natu¬ 
ral,  Joyous,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
moral  life  of  agricultural  communities, 
subject  only  to  their  own  regulations, 
realizable  by  all,  and  founded,  not  on 
coercion,  but  on  mutual  agreement. 

In  this  lies  the  essence  of  the  great 
revulsion  approaching  for  all  Christian 
nations.  How  this  revulsion  will  take 
place,  what  steps  it  will  go  through,  it 
is  not  given  to  us  to  know,  but  we  do 
know  it  is  inevitable,  for  it  is  taking 
place  and  has  already  been  partly 
realized  in  the  consciousness  of  men. 

(CONCLUSION.) 

The  life  of  men  consists  only  in  this: 
that  time  keeps  further  and  further 
unfolding  that  whicdi  was  concealed, 
and  showing  the  correctness  or  incor¬ 
rectness  of  the  way  along  which  they 
have  advanced  in  the  past  Life  is  the 
enlightenment  of  the  consciousness 
concerning  the  falsity  of  former  foun¬ 
dations  and  the  establishment  of  new 
ones  and  the  realization  of  them.  The 
life  of  mankind,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
individual  man,  is  a  growth  out  of  a 
former  state  into  a  new  one.  This 
growth  is  inevitably  accompanied  by 
the  recognition  of  one’s  mistakes  and 
liberation  from  them. 

But  there  are  periods,  both  in  the 
life  of  the  whole  of  mankind  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  separate  individual, 
when  the  mistake  committed  in  the 
past  life  is  suddenly  clearly  revealed 
and  the  activity  which  should  correct 
this  mistake  is  elucidated.  These  are 
periods  of  revolution.  And  in  such  a 
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position  the  Christian  nations  now  find 
themselves. 

Mankind  used  to  live  according  to 
the  law  of  violence  and  knew  no  other. 
The  time  came  when  the  progressive 
leaders  of  humanity  proclaimed  a  new 
law  of  mutual  service,  common  to  all 
mankind.  Men  accepted  this  law,  but 
not  in  its  full  meaning,  and  although 
they  tried  to  apply  it  they  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  according  to  the  law  of 
violence.  Christianity  appeared  and 
confirmed  the  truth  that  there  is  only 
one  law  common  to  all  men  which 
gives  them  the  greatest  welfare — ^the 
law  of  mutual  service — and  indicated 
the  reason  why  this  law  had  not  been 
realised  in  life.  It  was  not  realized 
because  man  regarded  the  use  of 
violence  as  necessary  and  beneficent 
good  ends,  and  regarded  the 
law  of  retribution  as  just  Christianity 
showed  that  violence  is  always  pemi- 
cloiis,  and  that  retribution  cannot  be 
applied  by  men.  But  Christian  hu¬ 
manity  not  having  accepted  this  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  law  of  mutual  service 
common  to  all  men,  although  it  desired 
to  live  according  to  this  law,  involun¬ 
tarily  continued  to  live  according  to 
the  pagan  law  of  violence.  Such  a 
contradictory  state  of  things  kept  in¬ 
creasing  the  criminality  of  life,  and  the 
external  cmnforts  and  luxury  of  the 
minority,  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  slavery  and  misery  of  the  majority 
among  <%ristian  nations. 

In  latter  times  the  criminality  and 
luxury  of  the  life  of  one  portion,  and 
the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  other 
portion  of  Christendom  have  attained 
the  highest  degree,  especially  among 
those  nations  which  have  long  ago 
abandoned  the  natural  life  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  fallen  under  the  deceit  of 
imaginary  self-government  These  na¬ 
tions,  suffering  frcHn  the  misery  of 
their  position  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  contradiction  they  are  involved  in, 
search  for  salvation  everywhere;  in  im¬ 
perialism,  militarism,  socialism,  the 
seisnre  of  other  people’s  lands,  in  every 
kind  of  strife,  in  tariffs,  technical  im- 
provemmts,  in  vice,  in  anything  except 
the  one  thing  which  can  save  them — 


the  freeing  of  themselves  from  the 
superstition  of  the  state,  of  the  father- 
land,  and  the  cessation  of  obedience  to 
coercive  state  power  of  any  kind  what¬ 
ever. 

Owing  to  their  agricultural  life,  to 
the  absence  of  the  deceit  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,  to  the  greatness  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  and,  above  all,  to  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  violence  preserved  by 
the  Russian  people,  this  people,  after 
a  cruel,  unnecessary,  and  unfortunate 
war  into  which  they  had  been  drawn 
by  their  government,  and  after  the 
neglect  their  demands  that  the  land 
taken  from  them  should  be  returned, 
have  understood  sooner  than  others 
the  principal  causes  of  the  calamities 
of  Christendom  of  our  time,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  great  revolution  impending 
over  all  mankind,  which  can  alone  save 
it  from  its  unnecessary  sufferings, 
must  begin  precisely  among  this  peoide. 

Herein  lies  the  significance  of  the 
revolution  now  beginning  in  Russia. 
This  revolution  has  not  yet  begun 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
America,  but  the  causes  which  have 
called  it  forth  in  Russia  are  the  same 
for  all  the  Christian  world;  the  same 
Japanese  war  which  has  demonstrated 
to  the  whole  world  the  inevitable  ad¬ 
vantage  in  military  art  of  pagan  na¬ 
tions  over  Christian,  the  same  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  great  States  reaching  the 
utmost  degree  of  strain  and  unable 
ever  to  cease,  and  the  same  calamitous 
position  and  tmiversal  dissatisfaction 
of  the  working  people  owing  to  their 
loss  of  their  natural  right  to  the  land. 

The  majority  of  Russian  people 
clearly  see  that  the  cause  ot  all  the 
calamities  they  suffer  is  obedience  to 
power,  and  that  they  >have  before  them 
the  choice  either  of  declining  to  be  ra¬ 
tional,  free  beings,  or  else  of  ceasing 
to  obey  the  government.  And  if  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  do  not 
yet  see  this,  owing  to  the  bustle  of 
their  life  and  the  deceit  al  self-govern¬ 
ment,  they  will  very  soon  see  it.  Par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  coercion  of  the  gov- 
emment  of  great  States,  which  they 
call  freedom,  has  brought  and  is  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  continually  increasing 
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BlaveiT  and  tx>  tbe  calamities  flowing 
from  this  slavery.  These  Increasing 
calamities  will,  in  their  turn,  hrlng 
them  to  the  only  means  of  deliverance 
from  them:  to  the  cessation  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  governments,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  cessation  of  obe¬ 
dience— to  the  abolition  of  the  coercive 
combinations  of  States. 

For  this  great  revulsion  to  take 
place  it  is  only^  necessary  that  men 
(riiould  understand  that  the  State,  the 
fStberland  is  a  fiction;  and  that  life 


and  true  liberty  are  realities;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  not  life  and  liberty  that 
kbould  be  sacrificed  for  the  artificial 
combination  called  the  State,  but  that 
men  ought  in  the  name  of  true  life 
and  liberty  to  free  themselves  from 
the  superstition  of  the  Slate,  and  from 
its  outcome — criminal  obedience  to 
men. 

In  this  alteration  of  men’s  attitude 
toward  the  State  and  the  authorities  is 
the  end  of  the  old  and  the  beginning 
of  the  new  age. 


THE  MOON. 


By  A.  W.  HOWLLTT. 

(From  OhanVbers’a  JoumaJ.) 

She  comes  at  night  when  the  long  day  wanes, 

And  the  sun  glows  red  on  the  farmyard  vanes, 
Climbing  up  into  the  darkening  sky 
As  the  last  wild  rays  of  the  sunset  die; 

She  lights  the  ploughman  his  lonely  way 
To  the  little  thatched  cot  where  his  children  play; 
And  the  sheep  that  lie  in  the  straw-walle^i  fold 
Bleat  through  the  night  in  her  spectral  gold. 

Dark  in  the  for^t  her  shadows  fall. 

Where  the  owls  sit  watching  her  blazing  ball, 
Imaging  there  on  the  mossy  floor 
CHiestnut  and  oak  and  sycamore; 

<Soft  she  shines  on  the  gray  stone  tower. 

Ghostly  white  on  the  stones  that  cower 
There  in  the  long,  rank  grass  where  lie 
The  dead  that  are  sleeping  dreamlessly. 

She  threads  the  mist  with  a  silver  woof 

As  it  rolls  like  a  sea  round  the  high-peaked  roof; 

Gleams  on  each  diamond  window  pane 

Where  the  child  in  unconscious  dreams  is  lain; 

Breaks  in  flood  from  the  sailing  cloud 

Like  an  angel  out  of  a  winding  shroud. 

The  night,  night-long,  to  reign  supreme 
And  charm  the  earth  with  her  stnmibrous  beam. 
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Parsifal  et  le  Moyen-Age. 

By  PELADAN. 

(From  La  Nouvelle  Revu«.) 


Ne  8ont  quo  trois  matieres  a  nul  homme 
entendant 

De  France,  de  Bretagrne  et  de  Rome  la 
grant. 

ETTE  dlTision  des  chansons  de 
geste,  par  Jean  Bodel,  m6- 
riterait  d’fetre  augmentee 
d’une  quatrieme  matiore, 
celle  de  Provence.  Mais  nous  ne  posse- 
dons  pas  les  textes  relatifs  au  San 
GrazaU  (au  saint  vase).  Gautier  Map, 
Robert  de  Boron  et  Cbrestien  de 
Troyes  ont  accompli  la  figure  du  heros 
Chretien  que  Wagner  devait  degager  du 
foulllis  medieval  pour  en  faire  le  type 
du  chevalier  mystique,  reunissant  le 
prestige  du  saint  i  celui  du  guerrier. 

Wolfram  d’EJschenbach,  vers  1215, 
ecrivit  son  Parzival  d’apres  Chrestian 
de  Troyes;  mais  il  faut  tenlr  compte 
que  le  fameux  minnesinger  de  la  Wart- 
burg  declare  avoir  pris  pour  modele 
“Kiat  le  Provencal” (?) 

Dans  Chrestian  de  Troyes,  Parceval 
commence  par  meriter  de  s’asseoir  4  la 
table  ronde  d'Artus.  II  la  quite  pour  la 
queste  du  Graal,  et  obtient  la  garde  du 
precieux  vase  pendant  sept  ans,  ensuite 
11  se  fait  ermite  et  enfin  pretre. 

Chez  Wolfram  d’Eschenbach,  le  pro¬ 
logue  tient  beaucoup  de  place.  Gamu- 
ret,  fils  du  roi  d’ Anjou,  epouse  Beii- 
cane,  fille  du  roi  des  Maures,  mais  il 
abandonne  sa  femme  et  ses  Eltats  pour 
aller  en  Espagne  oh,  dans  un  toumoi, 
11  conquiert  le  royaume  de  Vallis  (Val¬ 
ence),  et  la  main  de  la  reine  Herze- 
leide.  Il  quitte  encore  cette  nouvelle 
Spouse  pour  guerroyer  4  Babylone  oO 
il  p6rit. 


Herzelelde  s’enfult  au  d^rt  son  fils 
Parsifal  afin  que  I’enfant  ne  suive  pas 
le  destin  de  son  p4re;  mais  le  futur 
h^ros  ren(?ontre  dans  larht  des  cheva¬ 
liers  du  roi  Artus  qul  I’emmenent  4  la 
cour  de  Bretagne  et  lui  revhlent  son 
orlglne. 

Le  voll4  courant  les  aventures,  obte- 
nant  la  belle  reine  Conduirramur.  En 
allant  4  la  recherche  de  sa  mhre  Herze¬ 
lelde,  il  recontre  le  merveilleux  cha¬ 
teau  du  Graal  oh  gamlt,  sous  le  poids 
d’un  charme  fatal,  son  oncle  Amfortas. 
A  peine  sort!  de  Monslavat,  il  n’a 
d’autre  dfisir  que  d’y  rentrer;  et  devant 
les  ^preuves  renaissantes,  il  dasesphre 
jusqu’4  blasphemer. 

Mais  un  ermite  I’lnitie  aux  mysthres 
du  Graal,  il  retrouve  le  chemin  de  Mon- 
salvat,  deilvre  son  oncle  Amfortas  et 
r&gne  avec  la  belle  Conduirramur  tan- 
dis  que  son  fr&re  paien,  une  fois  bap¬ 
tise,  va  evangeliser  I’lnde. 

Ja’i  donne  le  sommaire  des  deux  ver¬ 
sions,  quoiqu’elles  soient  moins  favor- 
ables  4  ma  these,  que  la  drame  de 
Wagner. 

Le  Shakespeare  allemand — chose 
prodlgieuse — en  cedant  4  son  genie  a 
realise  la  pensee  du  mythe  bien  autre- 
ment  que  les  premiers  proferateurs.  Il 
a  ecrit  le  drame  le  plus  esoterique  qul 
soit  sous  des  aspects  exclusivement 
passionels. 

Quel  abime  entre  cette  (Conduirramur 
et  la  synthetique  Koundry;  entre  Ter¬ 
mite  et  Gurnemanz,  entre  Amfortas 
ensorceie,  et  le  pontlfe  coupable. 
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Nous  allons  d’abord  essayer  de  faire 
rendre  aux  nouns  la  plupart  composes, 
leur  sens  cache. 

Dans  le  roman  de  Renait,  11  y  a  un 
certain  “Percehale,”  fils  cadet  du  seig¬ 
neur  re  “Maurpertuls”  (mauvais  trou), 
representant  le  frere  queteur  qul  sem- 
ble  un  pendant  antitbetique  de  “Perce¬ 
val”? 

L’epltbete  de  gallois,  doit-elle  etre  la 
gael,  du  pays  des  Gals,  ou  plutot  du 
■ymbole  dej&  employe  par  la  maconne- 
rie  du  X*  siecle  et  qui  brillalt  et  brille 
encore  au-dessus  de  la  croix  terminale 
des  *clocher8?  Dans  le  roman  de  Re- 
nart  oil  I’intention  se  montre  b  decou- 
vert,  le  coq  Chantecler  figura  le  troub¬ 
adour  san  cesse  en  evell  pour  dejouer 
lea  frames  de  Renart  et  avertir  le  peu- 
ple. 

La  Table  Ronde  est  une  figure  par- 
faite  et  qui  empbcbe  qu’il  alt  premier, 
nl  dernier.  II  s’agit  en  effet  de  perfec¬ 
tion  et  de  fraternity. 

Male  une  perfection  prouvye  par  des 
hauts  faits,  trempye  dans  les  ypreuves 
et  d’une  fraternity  basde  sur  le  plus 
absolu. 

Le  cycle  ytant  breton,  peut-on  voir 
dans  la  conception  de  cette  Massynie 
un  avatar  de  I’esprit  druldlque? 

L’idye  initiatique  du  Saint  Graal 
a-t-elle  yty  rapportye  de  Palestine  par 
des  croisys? 

La  rygle  du  Temple,  dont  le  plus 
ancien  manuscrit  est  du  XIII#  slScle, 
fut  annexye  au  procSs-verbal  du  con- 
cile  de  Troyes  (1128),  ob  Hubues  de 
Payns  se  prysenta  avec  plusieurs  com- 
pagnons. 

Cette  rygle,  rydigye  sous  I’inspiration 
dc  saint  Bernard,  permet  ft  I’ordre  de 
chercher  des  recrues  parmi  les  cheva¬ 
liers  excommuniys.  “Rygle  francaise, 
C.  12.” 

“Lft  oil  vous  saurez  assemblee  de 
chevaliers  eseomynlys,  1ft  vous  com- 
tnandons  d’aller;  et  se  nul  y  a  que  se 
veulle  rendre  et  ajoustier  ft  I’ordre  de 
chevalerie  des  parties  d’outremer,  n’en 
devez  tant  sulement  attender  la  profit 
temporel  comme  le  salut  yternel  de 
I’arme  d’eux.  Nous  le  commandons 
par  tel  condition  ft  ressoivre  qu’il 


vieni.e  devant  I’yvyque  de  la  province 
et  lui  fasse  assavoir  son  proposement. 
Elt  quand  I’yveque  I’aura  entendu 
et  absous,  si  le  mande  au  Maltre  et 
aux  fryres  du  Temple  et  si  la  vie  de 
celui-ci  est  honnyte  et  dlLue  de  la 
compagnie  d’eux,  s’il  semble  bien  au 
Maltre  et  aux  fryres,  qu’il  soit  regu 
misyrlcordi easement;  et  si  11  meurt 
entretemps,  par  I’angoisse  et  le  travail 
qu’il  aura  souffert,  lui  soit  donny  tout 
le  bynyfice  de  la  fraternity  d’un  des 
povres  chavallers  du  Temple.’’  (La. 
Rygle  du  Temple,  publiye  par  Henri 
de  Curzon,  p.  24.) 

N’ytalt-ce  pas  1ft  un  refuge  offert 
aux  Albigeois,  aux  Cathares,  aux  Par- 
faits,  ft  tous  ces  mystiques  dissidents 
qul  s’ytaient  syparys  de  I’Eglise  pour 
chercher  I’Evangile. 

Nous  ne  possydons  que  las  calomnies 
et  les  exycrations  ecciyciastiques  sur 
les  Vaudois. 

Les  ryquisitoires  du  molne  de 
Citeaux,  Alonus,  et  de  Pierre,  molne 
de  Vaux-Cemay,  prytendent  que  le 
mauvais  principe,  selon  les  manichyens, 
avalt  isspiry  la  loi  Judalque,  ce  qul 
traduit  en  langage  aetuel  veut  dire 
qu’ils  rejetaient  la  Thora  comme  in¬ 
compatible  avec  I’Evangile,  et  en  cela, 
11s  ytaient  d’accord  avec  beaucoup  de 
bons  ehrytiens  d’aujourd’hui. 

EJn  1176,  le  concile  d'Albl  condamne 
les  “bonshommes.’’  On  les  appelalt 
aussi  cathares  (purs),  pifres,  patarins, 
poplicalns,  passagers.  En  1147,  Saint 
Bernard  alia  en  Languedoc  pour  con- 
vertir  les  hyrytiques;  on  peut  en  in- 
duire  que  I’hyrysie  existait  dyjft  au 
commencement  du  onziftme  siftcle.  Ce- 
pendant,  les  pauvres  de  Lyon  s’estl- 
maient  si  peu  des  dissidents  qu’ils  de- 
mandyrent  au  Pape  la  permission  de 
prycher. 

La  confession  des  Vaudois,  1120, 
porte:  “Fermament  tenen  tot  quant  se 
conten  en  li  doze  articles  del  sym- 
balo.” 

Saint  Bernard  dyclare:  “II  n’y  avait 
pas  en  apparence  de  discours  plus 
ehrytiens  que  les  leurs,  et  leurs  moeurs 
ytaient  aussi  yioUrnees  que  possible  de 
toute  espyce  de  souillure.” 
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L*b6r6gie  medi^Tale  fut,  avant  tout 
un  mouvement  anti-clerical:  beaucoup 
de  fiddles,  les  plus  ardents,  scandalisda 
par  le  cdsarisme  romain,  rdvdrent  un 
catboliciame  dvangdlique,  et  crddrent 
un  clergd  secret. 

Lee  moeurs  prdconisdes  par  les 
bdrdtiquee  dtaient  la  condamnation  de 
celles  praitiqudes  par  le  dergd  ortbo- 
doxe.  Un  saint  incomparable,  nous 
montre  sour  le  nimbe  de  la  canonisa¬ 
tion,  le  type  ideal  du  bonbomme,  ou 
partait  on  cathare;  et  ce  saint  qul  fut 
un  troubadour  d’abord,  ce  saint  qui  ne 
ressemble  k  aucun  autre,  parait 
presque  une  incarnation  du  Povre  de 
Lyon. 

Le  povre  d’Assise  accomplit  le  mira¬ 
cle  de  la  vie  evangeiique,  parce  qu’il 
rejeta  tout  esprit  de  discussion  et  de 
controverse,  et  ne  se  manifesta  que 
par  I’exemple,  sans  accuser  ni  vitu- 
perer  les  clercs. 

“La  rdgle  des  FYdres  Mineurs  con- 
siste  a  observer  I’E/vanglle,  a  vivre 
sous  la  loi  de  Tobeiseance  sans  poa- 
seder  Tien  en  propre,  et  en  gardant 
la  cbastete.” 

Ce  que  contenalt  de  legitime  et 
d’ideal,  rberesie  se  trouve  proclame 
en  ce  peu  de  mots.  Pauvrete  et  Cbas- 
tete  devaimt  passer  sous  la  condition 
de  robeissance.  Aussi  I’eglise  s’en- 
ricbissalt  ae  vertus  et  de  beaux  exam¬ 
ples,  au  lieu  que  bors  d’clles,  ces  vertus 
et  ces  exemples  devenaient  des  cen¬ 
sures  vivantes,  des  bostilites  formida- 
bles,  des  attentats  a  sa  suprematie. 

"Hors  de  Teglise,  pas  ae  salut,”  11 
fatrt  entendre  par  I’^lise,  Tbagemonle 
vaticane:  or,  de  la  fin  du  dixiame 
siacle  Jusqu’a  la  Renaissance,  beau- 
coup  obercbarent  le  salut  bors  de 
I'aglise. 

On  pent  etre  fort  bonnete  bomme  et 
paifois  cbrfttien,  en  biamant  le  Pie 
IX  de  Castelfidardo,  le  Lten  XIII  des 
concessions,  et  le  Pie  X  de  I’inertie. 
C’est  m&me  d’une  conception  trop  par- 
faite  de  la  religion  que  sort  souvent 
llifirMe.  Aujourd’bul  les  partis  grou- 
pent  des  inter^ts;  jadis  I’enthousiasme 
fomentait  des  mouvements  mystiques, 
et  on  mourau  pour  la  varite  entrevue. 


L’Eglise  a  brflla  et  massacra  plus  de 
saints  que  le  calendrier  n’en  anumare, 
au  nom  de  I’unita,  conception  gran¬ 
diose  mais  aussi  politique  que  relig- 
ieuse  et  plus  cdsarienne  qu’avangai- 
ique. 

II  ne  faut  pas  faire  grand  atat  des 
doctrines  dissidentes.  Saint  Tbomas 
marite  I’admiration  qu’on  lui  dadie  et 
les  formules  baratiques  ne  valent  pas 
I’enseignement  ortbodoxe  ni  pour  la 
profondeur,  ni  pour  la  clarta.  Mais 
I’anti-ciaricalisme  des  vaudois  fut 
lagitime;  ils  protestaient  contre  la 
faodallta  sacerdotale,  aussi  abusive, 
onareuse  et  injuste  que  la  tyrannic  du 
“noble  bomme.”  L’implacabilita  des 
clercs  n’agalalt  que  leur  indignita.  Le 
Cbristianisme  impose  aux  pratres  un 
devoir  tras  difficile  parce  qu’il  engage 
la  sentimentallta  et  que,  ni  la  science, 
ni  ratroite  observance  ne  tiennent  la 
place  de  la  divine  cbarita. 

Or,  le  nom  de  Renart  (“re,”  rol, 
“art.”  artifice)  fut  forge  pour  designer 
le  clerga.  II  y  a  tenement  loin  de  ce 
roi  du  mensonge  &  I’esprit  de  I’Bvan- 
gile  que  la  ravolte  des  consciences 
s’exiplique.  Savonarole  atait  un  saint 
et  il  appelait  Alexandre  VI  un  anta- 
cbrist:  les  cbratiens  exterminas  en 
Aquitaine  pensaient  simplement 
comme  Savonarole. 

A  la  violence  sanguinaire  de  la  re¬ 
pression,  au  sale  de  rinquisition,  a 
son  instauration  mame  &  Textermina- 
tlon,  sans  pitia  que  commands 
I’Eglise,  au  nombre  des  acbafauds,  &  la 
prodigieuse  tuerle,  mesurons  rimport- 
ance  de  I’barasoe.  L’orthodoxie  n’eut 
pas  traita  les  Occitaniens  comme  des 
Turcs,  ordonnant  une  croisade  contre 
eux  si  elle  n’eOte  estima  qu’on  parll 
immense  la  menacait. 

Pour  panatrer  Tombre  apaisse  du  XI* 
siacle,  il  faut  saparer  d’abord  la  chev- 
alerie  de  la  faodalita. 

Un  Raoul  de  Ciambrai  est  un  sau- 
vage:  “plantes  ma  tente  an  milieu  de 
I’aglise,  faites  mon  lit  sur  I’autel. 
poses  mes  faucons  sur  le  crucifix.” 
Aubri  le  Dourguignon  assasslne,  un 
Jour,  ses  quatre  cousins  et  soullle  la 
couche  de  deux  de  ses  bOtes.  Ogler  est 
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un  moustre  aussi.  Le  pieux  com¬ 
mence  avec  Roland  (1096). 

M.  Li£on  Gautier  attribue  &  I’^gllse 
la  m^tamorplioee  d’Ogier  en  Roland. 
Outre  qu’on  rencontre  des  athfies  dans 
les  chansons  de  geste,  tel  Gaumadras 
dans  “Garin,”  il  faut  dlstinguer  entre 
les  chansons  h  pretention  historique 
et  le  roman  d’adventures  qui  fut  cree 
pour  servlr  d’expression  a  I’heresie. 
Dans  ses  noms  comme  dans  ses  peri¬ 
peties,  il  recfile  ce  qu’on  pent  appeler 
le  secret  des  troubadours,  qui  est  aussi 
celui  des  chevaliers. 

Pour  le  critique  romaln,  la  Table 
Ronde  represente  la  decadence  de  la 
cbev’alerie,  malgrre  la  deiicatesse  des 
amours,  la  noblesse  des  sentiments,  en 
un  mot  la  civilisation  qui  s’l  affirme. 

Deux  courants  ont  continue  pendant 
des  siedes  &  opposer  ideal  contre 
ideal;  “Perceval”  et  le  “Couronnement 
Looys.”  Au  Xllle  slede,  le  roman 
d’adventures  avait  deja  detrOne  la 
chanson  de  geste  hrutale  mals  ortho- 
doxe. 

Pierre  de  Blols,  au  Xlle,  constate 
rantl-clericallsme  des  ordres  mlli- 
taires.  “A  peine  ont-lls  regu  le  bau- 
drler  chevaleresque  qu’ils  s’elevant 
tout  aussitot  contre  les  olnts  du  Seig¬ 
neur,  s’en  prennent  au  patrimoine  du 
Cruclfie.  .  .  L’Elglise  essaye  de 
mettre  la  main  sur  la  chevalerle,  I’of- 
fice  “Benedictlo  novl  mllitls”  en  fait 
fol,  11  itualise  I’adoubement  et  le  cl6ri- 
calise. 

Guerre,  ebasse  et  toumol  formaient 
la  trilogie  feodale,  et  les  barons 
seralent  restfis  longtemps  de  cour- 
ageuses  brutes,  si  la  chevalerle  n’eut 
fte  une  institution  ouverte  ou  tout 
chevalier  a  le  droit  de  faire  des  chev¬ 
aliers  sans  aucune  sanction  d’ordre 
collectif.  De  1ft,  les  chevaliers  errants 
comme  Renaud  de  Montauban,  et  les 
chevaliers  sauvages  comme  Guidon. 

“Il  est  indubitable,”  dlt  Faurlel,  “que 
dans  tons  les  pay  d’Europe,  11  y  eut 
une  classe  partlcullftre  qu’on  d^signa 
sous  le  nom  de  chevaliers  errants.” 

Je  cholsirai  comme  preuve  de  I’^sot- 
frlsme  des  romans  d’adventure  “Au- 
cassln  et  Nlcolette,”  ecrlt  ft  la  fin  du 


Xllle,  et  dont  Gaston  Paris  a  re- 
marquablement  comments  la  valeur 
litt^raire  sans  en  penetrer  la  significa¬ 
tion  sectire.  Cette  “chante-fable”  se 
recommande  d’abord  par  les  noms  des 
personnages  ft  notre  attention. 

Garin  (gu6rir),  comte  de  Bdaucaire, 
a  pour  ennemi  le  Seigneur  de  Valence 
(“Valore”  et  “Vilta”  du  Dante)  et 
s’appelle  Bougars  (bulgare).  Le  cheva¬ 
lier  de  “Flore”  et  “Blonchefor”  s’inti- 
tule  roi  de  Hongrie  et  de  “Bougrie.” 
Or,  I’expression  court  encore  dans  le 
peuple  “un  bougre,  un  bon  bougre” 
pour  signifier  le  compagnon  fier  et 
loyal  valllant  et  servlable. 

Le  fils  de  Garin  se  nomme  Aucassin 
(“auca,  oison,  “ase,”  ftne).  C’est  un 
ing^nu,  un  pur  fol  qui  ne  veut  pas 
entrer  dans  la  chevalerie  feodale  et  ne 
songe  qn’ft  sa  mie  Nlcolette. 

Celle-ci  est  originaire  d’Orient,  et 
Garin  ne  veut  pas  d’elle  pour  bru;  il 
charge  son  vlcomte  ou  vldame  d’en- 
fermer  la  pauvrette.  “D’elle  n’avez 
que  faire?  Votre  ftme  iiait  en  enfer 
et  vous  n’entrerlez  Jamals  au  Paradis?” 
— “Au  Paradis,”  r^pond  Aucassin, 
“sont  vieux  prfttres,  vleux  botteux. 
vieux  manchots,  vieux  moines  en 
guenilles.”  Il  veut  bien  aller  en  enfer 
pour  y  trouver  compagnie  de  bons 
clercs,  de  bons  chevaliers,  des  Joueurs 
de  herpes  et  des  Jongleurs.  “Si  vous 
lul  parlez  seulement,”  repond  le 
vlcomte,  “Votre  pere  nous  ferait 
brOler  ‘elle  et  moi.’  ” 

Elst-il  besoin  de  souligner  I’invral- 
semblance  d’un  mariage  mal  assort! 
qui  mene  en  enfer.  L’evocation  du 
bfleher  ne  correspond-elle  pas  ft  I’idee 
d’heresie? 

Aucassin  est  Identique  au  P6r6dur 
des  Mabinogdons,  le  pur  sacbent  par 
pltie,  c’est  un  CToyant,  un  mystique 
et  non  pas  un  amoureux. 

Si  on  etudlait  le  sens  cache  de  la 
litterature  medievale,  la  Renaissance 
cesserait  de  paraltre  une  sublte  resur¬ 
rection  de  I’antlqulte.  Le  neo-platon- 
isme  penetre  dejft  profondement  nos 
romans  d’aventure,  et  lorsqu’ll  se 
montre  ouvertement  sous  les  “M6- 
dlus,”  c’est  que  ceux-cl  lui  assurent 
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une  protection  efficace  contre  I’inqul- 
sition  romaine.  Gemisthe  Plethon  et 
Marsile  Ficin  sont  les  docteurs  officiels 
de  I’antique  Albig^isme,  comme  Dante 
en  est  le  prodigieux  Homdre. 

La  fiction  et  I’histoire,  en  ce  sujet, 
se  r^poudent  avec  un  paiullSlisme  sin- 
gulier:  I’ordre  du  Temple  ne  realise- 
t-il  pas  I’ordre  du  Graal,  et  Monsal- 
vat  n’a-t-il  pas  un  nom  r6el,  Mon- 
st'gur? 


Le  seul  poete  qui  ait  touche  a  ce 
grand  sujet  est  Gheusi:  11  a  su,  dans 
son  beau  draime  sur  les  catbares  qu’il 
appelle  Monsalvat  mais  qui  se  passe  a 
Monsf-gur,  ressusciter  I’ame  albigeoise 
— et  Tame  albigeoise.  quel  que  soit  le 
sens  un  peu  flottunt  de  ce  nom,  est 
rame  de  Parsifal  et  manifests  cet 
esoterisme  du  moyenage  d’oft  la  Re¬ 
naissance  est  sortie. 


LADY  GWLNNY. 


By  ALFRED  PERCEVAL  GRAVES. 

(iFYom  th«  Spectator.) 


County  by  county  for  beauty  and  bounty 
Go  search!  and  this  pound  to  a  penny, 
"When  you’ve  one  woman  to  show  us  as 
human 

And  lovely  as  our  Lady  Gwenny! 

Ftor  she  has  the  scorn  for  all  scomers. 
And  she  has  the  tear  for  ail  mourners; 
Yet  joying  with  joy, 

■Wiith  no  crabbed  annoy 
To  pull  down  her  mouth  at  the  corners. 

Up  with  the  lark  In  the  pasture  you’ll 
meet  her, 

Songs  like  Ms  own  sweetly  trilling: 
Carrying  now  for  some  poor  folks  a  treat 
with  her, 

Small  mouths  with  lollypops  filling. 
And  while — as  he  stands  In  a  puzzle— 

She  pats  the  fierce  bull  on  his  muzzle, 
The  calves  and  the  lambs 
Run  deserting  their  dams 
In  her  kind  hands  their  noses  to  nuzzle. 

Now  with  her  maidens  a  sweet  Cymric 
cadence 

She  leads,  just  to  lighten  their  sewing. 
Now  at  the  farm,  her  food  basket  on  arm. 
She  has  set  all  the  cook’rels  a-orowlng. 
The  turkey  cock  strutting  and  strum¬ 
ming. 


Hds  bagpipe  puts  by  at  her  humming; 
And  even  the  old  gander. 

The  fowl-yard’s  commander, 

He  winks  Ms  sly  eye  at  her  coming. 

Never  to  wandering  minstrel  or  ponder¬ 
ing 

Poet  her  castle  gate  closes. 

Ever  her  kindly  cheer— ever  her  praise 
sincere 

Palls  like  the  dew  on  faint  roses. 

And  when  her  Penlllions  rhyming 
She  mates  to  her  triple  harp’s  chiming. 

In  green  Gorsedd  gown,— 

The  half  of  the  town 
Up  the  fences  to  hear  her  are  climbing. 

Men  in  all  fashions  have  pleaded  their 
passions, — 

The  scholar,  the  saint  and  the  sinner 
Pleaded  in  vain  Lady  Gwenny  to  gain, 
Por  ’tls  only  a  hero  shall  win  her. 

To  share  his  strong  work  and  sweet  leis¬ 
ure 

He’ll  have  no  keen  chaser  of  pleasure. 
But  a  loving  young  beauty 
With  a  will  set  on  duty 
And  a  heart  full  of  heaven’s  Md  treasure 
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A  family  Portrait  of  Patrick  Henry.* 

By  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  HENRY. 


M 


I  PON  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
banquet  of  the  Empire  State 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  a 
guest  desired  to  know  what  “Pat  Hen¬ 
ry,”  an  Irishman,  had  ever  done  that 
this  society  should  have  its  annual 
dinner  last  year  upon  “St.  Patrick’! 
Day.”  It  struck  me  only  as  a  coinci¬ 
dence,  perhaps  because  Henry,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  drove  the  British  out  of  America 
and  St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out 
of  Ireland.  As  to  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  an  illustration  of  the  misrep¬ 
resentations  in  encyclopedias  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  may  be  seen  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  excerpt  from  one  of  the  standard 
works: 


“Henry,  Patrick.  Eminent 
American  Orator.  Bom  Vir¬ 
ginia  17oo.  Failed  in  Storekeep¬ 
ing  and  Farming.  Induced  to 
try  Law.  No  Better  Success. 
But  having  been  employed  in 
1756  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
People  against  an  unpopular 
tax,  his  peculiar  talent  seemed 
suddenly  to  develop  itself. 
Prominent  influential  member 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
when  Virginia  was  deliberating 
upon  joining  Massachusetts  in 
resisting  the  Arbitrary  Policy 
of  the  Home  Government.  Del¬ 
egate  to  the  First  General  Con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  Elected  Governor  three 
times.  In  1796  Washlngjton  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Secretary  of 
State." 


My  knowledge  of  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Virginia,  is  derived  from  his  private 
correspondence,  compiled  by  my  kins¬ 
man,  the  late  William  Wirt  Henry. 
This  correspondence  proves  that  pa¬ 
triotic  motives  and  principles  animat¬ 
ed  the  immortal  Henry  prior  to  and 
all  through  the  American  Revolution, 
as  well  as  in  the  struggle  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution.  He  notably 
prevented  the  disbanding  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  of  Washington  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  united  colonies,  “Pi- 
deliter”  being  his  motto  and  that  of 
the  Henry  famllj'. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Henry 
should  be  credited  in  encyclopedias  as 
a  “no  account”  lawyer  and  only  to  be 
regarded  as  “an  eminent  orator,  hired 
to  be  immortalized  by  one  speech.” 
Personally  I  recall  several  instances 
where  I  have  heard  public  speakers 
describe  Henry  as  “born  in  Ireland  and 
an  innkeeper.”  The  “barkeeper”  slur 
can  be  explained.  On  his  journey  to 
and  from  his  home  to  the  courts  after 
his  return  to  the  bar,  in  1788  to  1794, 
traveling  in  his  old-fashioned  stick- 
gig,  Henry,  with  other  lawyers,  fre¬ 
quently  patronized  an  inn  near  New 
London,  which  thus  acquired  the  title 
of  “The  Lawyer,”  His  enemies  used 
this  incident  to  cast  this  slur  upon 
him.  As  to  his  having  failed  at  the 
Bar,  the  records  of  his  fee  books  show 
that  Henry’s  success  and  industry  as 
a  lawyer  netted  him  from  1764  to  the 
close  of  the  courts  in  1774  an  average 
of  more  than  650  fee  charges  per  year. 
Until  renewal  of  trouble  with  England 


•The  portrait  of  Patrick  Henry  which  appears  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  number 
is  after  a  miniature  iong  in  the  possession  of  John  S.  Fleming,  Esq.,  of  Virginia. 
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In  1774  his  fees  had  enabled  him  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  an  estate,  demon¬ 
strating  his  industry,  business  capaci¬ 
ty  and  legal  abilities.  His  wonderful 
powers  as  an  advocate  made  him  espe¬ 
cially  grekkt  in  important  chancery 
causes,  and  some  of  his  greatest  tri¬ 
umphs  were  in  arguments  addressed  to 
Judges  on  questions  of  law.  As  a  crim¬ 
inal  lawyer  his  eloquence  had  the  fair¬ 
est  scope.  Henry  was  perfect  master  of 
the  passions  of  his  auditors.  The  tones, 
of  his  voice,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mat¬ 
ter  and  gestures,  were  Insinuated  into 
the  feelings  of  his  hearers  in  a  manner 
that  baffled  description,  and  he  could 
make  them  laugh  or  cry  at  pleasure. 
His  style  comprised  sudden  bursts  of 
inspiration,  lighting  short  sentences, 
dazzling  and  burning  and  striking 
down  everything  before  him,  sentences 
spoken  at  critical  moments  which  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  great  questions. 

Patrick  Henry  was  bom  in  Virginia 
in  1736  of  Scotch  Covenanter  ancestry, 
and  died  in  1799,  worn  out  bodily 
through  his  exhaustive  attention  to 
public  service.  Forty  years  of  his  life 
were  unselfishly  devoted  to  paitriotic 
work  and  in  executive  and  legislative 
labors  for  Virginia,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  health,  personal  interests,  family 
and  wealth.  During  this  trying  period 
of  forty  years  Henry  was  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  six  times.  Likewise,  he  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  Washington  with  the  tender  of 
a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  a  place  on  the  Supreme  Court 
bench  as  Chief  Justice  and  appoint¬ 
ments  as  Minister  to  France  and  to 
Spain.  These  proffers  of  preferment 
he  was  obliged  to  decline  on  account 
of  his  impaired  health. 

In  the  spring  of  1760  Henry’s  ledger 
showed  that  he  closed  out  his  farm  and 
store  business,  detei^ining  to  try  the 
law  as  a  more  congenial  profession.  A 
friend  gave  him  a  volume  of  forms  of 
declarations  and  pleas,  and  he  bor¬ 
rowed  a  “Coke  upon  Littleton”  and  a 
digest  of  the  “Virginia  Acts.”  After 
several  months  of  close  application  and 
upon  advice  of  John  Lewis,  a  lawyer. 


Henry  rode  to  Williamsburg  and  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  board  of  examiners, 
applying  for  a  license,  which  was 
granted  to  him  for  style,  boldness, 
originality  of  combination,  interroga¬ 
tories  on  laws  of  nature  and  nations 
and  on  the  policy  of  the  feudal  system 
and  general  history.  His  first  clients 
were  Ooutts  &  Crosse.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1760  his  fee  book  showed  he 
had  sixty  clients  within  six  months, 
thus  proving  that  Henry  was  an  indus¬ 
trious  and  capable  lawyer  from  the 
beginning  of  his  career. 

Henry  entered  public  life  May  20, 
1765,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  was  im¬ 
mediately  placed  upon  the  Committee 
of  Courts  of  Justice,  where  he  elo¬ 
quently  opposed  a  public  loan  to  re¬ 
lieve  indlvldulal  embarrassment.  It 
was  on  May  29,  1765,  that  Henry  intro¬ 
duced  his  famous  resolution  against 
the  stamp  act,  which  gave  the  Initial 
impulse  to  the  American  Revolution. 
Henry  was  never  hired  to  do  this. 
Every  word  he  spoke  commanded  at¬ 
tention.  Men’s  passions  were  no  long¬ 
er  their  own,  Henry’s  eloquence  being 
the  smallest  part  of  his  merit.  Rising 
to  a  lofty  altitude  and  addressing  the 
Speaker,  Henry  exclaimed,  “Tarquin 
and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus, 
Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell  and 
George  the  Thlrd^may  profit  by  their 
example.  If  this  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it.”  Henry  left  for  home  the 
following  day,  clad  in  a  pair  of  leather 
breeches,  carrying  his  saddlebag  on  bis 
arm,  leading  Ms  horse — a  patriot 
whose  fame  became  recognized 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  After 
a  famous  painting  hy  Rothermer,  Hen¬ 
ry  is  pictured  as  delivering  Ms  speech, 
garbed  in  a  flowing  gown  somewhat 
similar  to  some  worn  by  Judges  of  the 
present  day.  iio  much  for  history  and 
historical  painting.  From  1766  to  1773 
Henry  was  always  the  leader  In  arous¬ 
ing  the  patriots  to  action  throughout 
the  entire  colonies,  as  well  as  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  armed  resistance  to  England. 

On  the  slavery  queston,  Henry  pro- 
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plietically  declared  “that  in  such  an 
iige  and  in  u  country  fond  of  liberty 
we  find  men  professing  religion,  adopt¬ 
ing  a  principle  as  lepugnant  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Bible  and  which 
gives  a  gloomy  perspective  to  future 
times.” 

In  the  Virginia  Assembly  the  Irritat¬ 
ing  measures  of  England  gave  Henr}* 
his  opportunity  as  an  orator  to  per¬ 
sistently  declaim  against  the  British 
King.  Henry  led  all  the  measures  for 
a  discontinuance  of  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse,  declaring  that  ‘‘our  Inde¬ 
pendence  will  be  established  and  we 
shall  take  our  stand  among  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  earth.”  This  defiant  pre¬ 
diction  was  made  some  time  prior  to 
the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

It  was  Henry  who  first  opened  the 
discussion  at  Philadelphia  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  in  1774  by  declaring 
that  the  distinctions  between  Virgin¬ 
ians,  Pennsylvanians,  New  Yorkers 
and  New  Englanders  were  no  more, 
saying  patriotically  “I  am  not  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  but  an  American.”  It  was  in 
the  Second  Virginia  Convention  that 
Henry  moved  the  resolution  to  arm  the 
colony,  eloquently  supporting  his  mo¬ 
tion  by  declaring  “Our  chains  are 
forged.  The  war  is  inevitaible.  Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death.” 

On  Ma3’  2,  1776,  Henrj'  was  elected 
captain,  and  at  the  head  of  150  Han¬ 
over  Volunteers  marched  to  Williams¬ 
burg,  demanding  compensation  for 
powder  taken  by  Gov.  Dunmore’s  men 
from  magazines,  provided  for  the  safe¬ 
ty  of  the  colonies.  In  the  same  year 
Henry  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  first 
Virginia  regiment  and  Commander  of 
the  Forces  of  Virginia.  The  Colony  of 
Virginia  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  and  the  leader  in  the 
movement  for  the  war  (requiring  no 
deliberation  to  join  Massachusetts).  A 
declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  first  at  Mecklenberg,  N.  C.,  in 
1775. 

It  was  In  1776  that  Gov.  Henry 
created  the  Virginia  navy  to  fight 
British  armed  vessels.  Immortalizing 


the  name  of  Capt.  Cowper  and  the  brig 
Dolphin,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ar¬ 
nold  in  1781  in  the  James  River.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  were  vested  in 
Gov.  Henry  in  making  up  continental 
troops  and  State  defenses  in  1775. 

In  1776  Henrj’  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  In  the  Virginia  Convention,  and 
his  part  in  perfecting  the  bill  of  tights 
had  to  do  with  the  insertion  of  the 
principles  of  religious  liberties,  rights 
of  man  and  free  government.  Henry 
was  furthermore  most  active  in  setting 
in  motion  “the  ball  of  revolution”  and 
giving  it  fresh  impulse  at  every  crit¬ 
ical  period.  Many  memomble  events 
occurred  during  Henry’s  term  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1777-8.  Notable  were  the  as¬ 
surances  of  the  successful  issue  of  the 
revolution  through  American  victories 
at  Saratoga  and  Brandjrwine  and  the 
occupation  of  Philadelphia,  the  treaty 
with  France  and  Henry’s  patriotic  con¬ 
duct  in  the  matter  of  the  attempt  to 
engage  him  in  the  Conway  plot  to  su¬ 
persede  Washington — a  proof  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  esteem  Washington  never  fdr- 
got. 

In  the  darkest  days  of  Valley  Forge 
Gov.  Henry  came  to  the  aid  of  Robert 
Morris,  of  Phlladelpbla,  and  by  per¬ 
sistent  and  effective  measures  raised 
the  sum  of  £10,000  to  buy  pork  and 
beef  on  the  hoof,  and  also  seized  2,000 
bushels  of  salt  and  had  It  all  conveyed 
to  Valley  Forge  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  Washington’s  perishing  troops.  By 
this  action  Henry  prevented  the 
threatened  disbanding  of  the  army  be¬ 
cause  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Quarter¬ 
master’s  and  Commissary  Depart¬ 
ments  as  organized  by  Congress.  Hen¬ 
ry  further  aided  materially  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  foreign  loan  to  carry  on  the  war. 
In  1779-80  Henry,  owing  to  Impaired 
health,  declined  a  seat  In  Congress  to 
return  to  the  House  of  Virginia  Dele¬ 
gates,  Imparting  activity  to  all  war 
measures  and  the  advocacy  of  taxes  to 
support  the  currency. 

Patrick  Henry’s  prediction  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  the  colonies  was  soon  veri¬ 
fied,  and  it  came  through  Russian 
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sympathy  ajid  aid.  It  was  on  February 
26,  1780,  that  Catherine  the  Second  of 
Roissia  declared  for  the  maintenance 
of  free  naTigution,  and  invited  Prance, 
Spain  and  Holland  to  join  her  in  help¬ 
ing  the  colonies  against  England.  In 
1780-1  Henry  argued  the  claims  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  Northwest  Temitory,  and 
the  title  of  the  United  States  to-day  is 
Dosed  upon  the  deed  from  Virginia. 
The  invasion  of  Virginia  and  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution  occurred 
this  year,  And  it  is  to  Henry’s  imper¬ 
ishable  honor  that  he  led  Virginia  in 
all  measures  of  the  revolution  by  his 
influence  upon  members  of  the  upper 
counties.  His  boldness  and  their  votes 
controlled  the  more  timid  gentlemen 
of  the  lower  counties  In  Virginia. 

In  1781  to  1784  Henry  Introduced 
many  Important  bills,  and  served  upon 
a  number  of  committees  advocating 
taxes  and  internal  improvements,  de¬ 
veloping  the  Roanoke  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Dismal  Swamp  Ca¬ 
nal  and  establishing  a  Presbyterian 
academy  to  combat  the  French  infidel 
Influences  which  were  inflicting  the 
colonies  and  perverting  the  students  of 
William  and  Mary  College.  Henry  was 
a  pious  as  well  as  a  patriotic  man,  and 
by  promatlng  the  Hampden-Sydney 
Academy  to  educate  people  in  sound 
morals  he  helped  to  give  rise  to  a 
struggle  as  to  the  support  of  religious 
teachings  by  taxes,  the  decay  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  morality  being  apparent  to 
all  patriots  of  the  colonies. 

In  the  universal  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  to  Washington 
throughout  the  colonies  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war,  Patrick  Henry  was 
foremost  in  behalf  of  Virginia  In  doing 
honors  and  recommending  statues  in 
marble.  Likewise  was  he  prominent  in 
doing  honors  to  Lafayete  upon  his  visit 
in  1784,  causing  statues  to  be  executed 
by  Houdon.  It  was  during  Gov.  Hen¬ 
ry’s  fourth  term  that  he  proi>OBed 
steamboat  navigation  and  opposed 
the  “State  of  FrankMn,”  a  suggested 
division  of  the  State  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  his  fifth  term  Virginia  began 


to  pay  her  foreign  debts,  and  Henry 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  proposed 
Federal  Convention. 

The  Treaty  of  1783  was  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  Spain.  She  had  not  secured  the 
eastern  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
1784  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisi¬ 
ana  arranged  with  the  Confederation 
of  Indian  Tribes  to  break  up  the  pio¬ 
neer  southern  and  western  American 
settlers  in  the  valley.  The  King  of 
Spain  announced  to  Congress  that  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  would  he  consent 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by 
Americans.  In  the  Jay  'Treaty  Spain 
professed  to  grant  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  ESast  and  Middle  States 
on  condition  that  the  right  to  use  the 
Mississippi  be  given  up  by  America. 
Jay  proposed  that  Congress  yield  that 
right  for  a  term  of  years,  and  Congress 
in  secret  session  in  1786  atempted  to 
do  so.  Henry  was  confidentially 
warned  by  Alexander  Hamilton  of  this 
plot  to  dissolve  the  united  colonies  by 
a  proposed  division  of  the  Union,  and 
on  behalf  of  Kentucky  defeated  the 
selfish  policy  of  the  North  in  this  at¬ 
tempt  to  barter  away  the  rights  of  the 
colonies  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  injury  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
bonds  of  union. 

It  was  in  1788  in  the  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature  that  Henry’s  power  In  debate 
is  stated  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  legislative  bodies.  He  was 
on  standing  committees  of  proposi¬ 
tions,  grievances,  commerce,  privileges 
and  elections,  as  well  as  chairman  of 
the  Commitee  on  Courts  of  Justice.  In 
a  four  days’  debate  Henry  opposed  a 
bill  providing  for  repeal  of  all  acts  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  and 
preventing  recovery  of  British  debts, 
and  carried  his  amendments  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  31.  One  of  Henry’s  greatest 
speeches  in  the  Virginia  Convention  in 
1788  was  as  the  invincible  advocate  of 
popular  rights,  “soaring  at  times  like 
the  eagle  and  like  Jove  armed  with 
thunder.’’  Out  of  twenty-two  days  of 
debating,  he  occupied  seventeen.  On 
each  of  several  days  he  made  three 
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speeches  and  on  one  day  five  speeches 
and  on  another  day  eig'ht  speeches.  In 
one  speech  he  was  on  his  feet  for  seven 
hours. 

On  the  question  of  the  adoption  or 
rejectaon  of  the  constitution,  Henry 
spoke  of  the  “awful  immensity  of  the 
question  to  the  present  and  future  gen¬ 
erations  of  America,  who  aie  awaiting 
with  anxiety  for  a  decision  which  in¬ 
volves  the  happiness  or  misery  of  more 
than  half  the  human  race.”  He  valued 
the  Union  ns  a  child  of  his  loins,  but 
he  valued  liberty  more,  and  labored  to 
preserve  both  by  making  union  the 
handmaid  of  liberty.  He  seemed  en¬ 
dowed  with  prophetic  vision.  His 
great  aim  was  to  engraft  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  would  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  of  the  States  from  the 
great  power  called  into  existence  and 
to  render  that  power  an  instrument  fOr 
good  only.  In  the  struggle  for  amend¬ 
ments,  he  was  the  object  of  anonymous 
abuse  and  scurrility.  While  this  of¬ 
fended  his  friends  and  all  the  patriots 
throughout  the  colonies,  he  considered 
it  too  puny  a  contest  to  notice,  and  re¬ 
posed  upon  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity  in  a  dignified  silence, 
breaking  it  only  to  say  “Envy  and  de¬ 
traction  is  a  tax  which  every  man  of 
merit  pays  for  being  eminent.”  His  fear 
of  a  great  power  was  its  likeness  to 
a  kingly  crown,  extinction  of  freedom 
by  the  sword,  an  ambuscade  in  trea¬ 
ties  and  adoption  of  law,  In  which  the 
rights  of  the  people  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  unawares,  and  the  power  of 
money  used  In  elections. 

Henry’s  exhaustive  public  services, 
all  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  private 
affairs,  led  to  financial  embarrass¬ 
ment,  and  in  1788  he  was  compelled  to 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  law  to 
support  his  family.  He  was  at  that 
time  suffering  great  uaxtiety  under 
debts  he  was  unable  to  pay.  When  he 
expressed  his  fears  to  his  friend,  Ool. 
John  Holcomb,  the  reply  was,  “Go  back 
to  the  Bar.  Your  ability  and  voice  will 
soon  pay  your  debts,  and  I  herewith 
retain  you  with  a  fee  of  £5.”  Henry 
returned  to  law  practice,  and  until  1794 
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attended  the  district  courts  of  Prince 
Eklwards  and  New  London,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Owing  to  bis  infirmities  and 
advanced  age,  he  was  obliged  to  travel 
by  a  carriage  styled  a  “stlck-glg.” 

In  1790,  as  a  member  of  the  Electo¬ 
ral  College,  Henry  cast  his  vote  for 
George  Washington  for  President  and 
George  Clinton  for  Vice-President.  He 
took  no  part  in  framing  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  but  America  Is  indebted  to  him 
for  the  safeguards  for  our  liberties 
which  were  engrafted  upon  that  in¬ 
strument  soon  after  its  adoption.  His 
great  Influence  in  Virginia  continued 
after  his  retirement.  His  disapproval 
of  Jefferson’s  amendments  preserved 
in  the  constitution  the  ideals  of  1776. 
The  American  Revolution  had  for  its 
object  the  preservation  of  the  political 
rights  of  the  colonists.  Strong  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  prevailed,  restraining 
their  passions  while  fighting  for  liber¬ 
ty.  The  French  Revolution  began  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  American,  but 
with  an  utter  prostration  of  morals 
and  degree  of  depravity  and  with¬ 
out  religion.  Henry  looked  with- 
horror  upon  French  infidelity.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  of  1799  W’ashington  wrote  to 
Henry  appealingly  and  confidentially 
that  he  was  alarmed  for  the  country, 
adding; 

“Everything  dear  and  valuable  to  us 
is  assailed.  I  urge  you  to  come  for¬ 
ward  from  your  retirement  and  by 
.vour  talents  and  influence  stand  in 
the  breach.  Vain  will  It  be  to  look  for 
peace  and  happiness  or  for  security  of 
liberty  and  prosperity.  If  civil  discord 
should  ensue,  which  is  threatening.” 

Infirm  as  Henry  was,  he  could  not 
resist  this  appeal  of  his  friend  W’^ash- 
ington.  Henry  was  elected  in  April  os 
a  delegate.  His  infirmities  were  such, 
however,  that  he  died  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1799.  Worn  out,  his  last  \V)rd8 
to  his  family  were,  “Observe  bow  great 
a  reality  and  benefit  religion  is  to  a 
man  about  to  die.”  Along  with  his 
will  was  found  a  copy  of  his  resolution 
of  May  29,  1765,  indorseil  “Stamp  Act” 
and  stating  that  It  established  the 
points  of  resistance  to  British  taxa- 
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tiou,  bix>u£lit  on  tlie  war  and  effected 
American  independence,  adding  these 
memorable  words: 

“Whether  this  will  prove  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  will  depend  upon  the  use 
our  people  make  of  the  blessing,  wbicti 
a  grnrloss  Ood  bath  beotowsd  on  us 
If  Umj  are  wise,  tbsy  will  be  great  and 
bapp^.  If  they  are  of  a  coatrarjr  rbar- 
artsr.  they  will  be  aiiaerable.  Klgbi* 
esassese  skMs  can  exalt  tbsai  as  a  aa- 
iloa.  Reader,  whoever  thou  art.  remain* 
bee  thla  and  la  tb>  sphere  practlrs 
virtue  thyself  aad  encourage  It  In  otb* 
ere.” 

Oov.  Mason,  of  V'lrglnla,  eulugtxed 
Henry  as  the  most  wonderful  speaker 
lie  ever  heard,  and  the  first  man  upon 
this  continent  as  well  In  ability  and 
public  virtues.  At  times  and  in  con* 
genial  society.  Henry  had  a  gift  of 
quiet  humor,  making  him  charmingly 
companionable.  On  one  occasion, 
while  Col.  Lee  was  entertaining  the 
company  tediously  over  the  genius  of 
Cervantes  as  displayed  In  “Don  Quix¬ 
ote,"  everybody  else  yawned.  Lee,  not 
observing  It,  continued  to  bore  the 
company.  Henry,  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation,  arose  very  slowly  from 
bis  chair  and,  walking  over  to  Lee,  re¬ 
marked  that  It  was  an  excellent  work 
and  skillfully  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  Its  author,  adding: 

“But,  my  dear  Leo,  you  nave  over¬ 
looked  the  finest  thing  in  it." 

“What  is  that?”  asked  Lee. 

“It  is,”  said  Henry,  in  a  quizzical 
manner,  “that  divine  exclamation  of 
Sancho,  ‘Blessed  be  the  man  that  first 
Invented  sleep.  It  eovereth  one  all  over 
like  a  cloak.’  ” 

Lee,  observing  that  nearly  all  his 
friends  had  dropped  off  to  sleep,  took 
the  hint  The  company  finally  broke 
up  in  good  humor. 

As  evidence  of  bis  retiring  manner, 
Henry  in  March  of  1790  was  asked 
whether  he  would  accept  a  United 
States  Senatorsbip,  end  declined,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  am  too  old  to  fall  into  those 
awkward  invitations  which  are  now 
become  so  fashionable."  He  was  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  etiquette  established  at 


the  ievees  and  the  courtly  ceremonies 
inaugurated  by  Washington.  Tet  these 
two  patriots  never  lost  tholr  respiH'i 
and  friendship  for  «nch  other. 

The  mother  of  Patrick  Henry  was 
originally  a  Mlae  Sarali  Winston,  and 
married  a  Uol.  John  Synte,  who  died  In 
1791,  leaving  her  a  must  aUTsrtlve 
widow.  la  17U  Col.  William  Byrd,  aa 
aiii  MBpliahed  aad  witty  oma.  oa  a 
visit  deerribed  her  as  a  portly,  hand* 
some  dame  of  the  family  of  Kaait.  that 
seemt-d  nut  to  pine  luu  muiii  tor  th** 
dtwth  of  her  buabunU,  who  was  of  th<‘ 
family  uf  tbs  Sarscena. 

“This  widow,”  reported  Ool.  Byrd, 
“la  a  person  of  a  livHy  and  chearful 
conversation,  with  mtM-b  leas  reserve 
than  most  of  her  countrywomen.  The 
courteous  widow  Invited  me  to  rest 
myself  there  that  day  and  go  to  church 
with  her.  But  I  excused  myself  by 
telling  her  she  would  certainly  spoil 
my  devotions.  Then  she  civilly  en¬ 
treated  me  to  make  her  bouse  my 
home  whenever  I  visited  my  planta¬ 
tion.” 

Not  many  months  after  this  Mrs. 
Syme  was  married  to  John  Henry. 
Nine  children  were  born  to  John  Hen¬ 
ry  and  Sarah  Winston,  two  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  the  second  son  being 
Patrick  Henry,  born  May  29,  1736,  and 
named  for  his  uncle,  the  rector  of  St. 
(leorge’s  Parish,  in  Spottsylvania.  This 
rector  was  probably  the  tutor  who 
taught  young  Henry  at  the  age  of  fif¬ 
teen  years  to  read  Virgil  and  Livy  In 
the  original.  His  father  describes  him 
as  one  of  the  most  dutiful  sons,  and  be 
was  never  known  to  utter  the  name  of 
God,  except  on  a  proper  occasion.  His 
mother  avus  a  member  of  the  Fork 
Church,  where  Mr.  Davies  preached. 
Young  Patrick,  her  son,  always  accom¬ 
panied  her  in  her  double  gig.  Return- 
ihg  from  church  she  would  make  him 
give  the  text  and  a  recapitulation  of 
the  discourse.  This  early  training  of 
his  mother’s  Presbyterianism  had 
much  effect  upon  his  life  and  his  per¬ 
sistency  in  advocating  religions  liber¬ 
ty.  This  noble  woman,  to  whom  Hen¬ 
ry  owed  so  much  of  his  talents  and 
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admirable  character,  died  in  1784. 
I'liose  ac^quainted  with  her  life  and 
converHattun  have  left  tealimouy  to 
her  exaUtHl  Chrintian  character. 

•  •  • 

What  I  have  clvan  here  of  the  evi* 
deare  revealed  In  the  private  enrre- 
Mideace  of  Patrick  Henry  dlapoeee 
the  Blatvpreecntallona  publlahed  In 
njr  encjrclopedlae  regardlnt  the  life 
the  lawyer  and  paiiint  who  net 
e  ball  of  the  Revolution  In  motion." 


Personally,  I  am  proud  to  present  this 
evidence,  being  myself  directly  de¬ 
scended  from  thet  Henry  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  family  of  Scotland  In  the  seven¬ 
teenth  «*entury,  and  llkewlae  descend¬ 
ed  directly  fn>m  the  colonial  patriot, 
Hiigli  Henry,  and  the  Quaker  Robert 
Morrla  of  Philadelphia.  The  First 
Presbyterian  Ohurch  of  Philadelphia, 
on  May  4,  17t9,  recorded  the  marriage 
of  Phnehe  Morris,  thiughier  of  Robert 
Morris,  to  Hugh  Henry. 


THL  MATOPPOS. 


By  MARY  ADAMSON. 

(FYom  Chambeni'a  Joumal.) 

Nay,  tread  not  more  soft,  thougli  the  ground  here  be  holy. 

Thy  step  will  disturb  not  the  Dreamer’s  last  dream; 

But  climb  thou  the  mount  in  thy  solitude,  solely, 

And  tell  him,  though  far  off,  there  still  is  the  gleam. 

He  cares  not  to  know  that  we  muffle  our  voices. 

And  say,  ‘'Hush!  he  slumbers;  well-earned  is  his  rest.” 

But  he  waits  for  the  heart-beat,  the  shout  that  rejoices: 

“Dost  hear  us,  our  Captain?  In  armour  we’re  dressed.” 

Proim  his  couch  of  the  granite  he  questions  and  harkens — 

’Tis  a  right  regal  bed  for  the  lone  lion-heart, 

Where  the  soft  veldt-winds  sigh  as  the  dim  daylight  darkens— 
“How  goes  the  long  fight  then?  Hast  thou  played  thy  part?” 

Sleep  on,  mighty  Chief!  for  thy  banner  is  flying 
Across  the  brave  veldt  that  is  thirsty  and  bare; 

Our  Voortrekker’s  footsteps  still  echo,  undying. 

And  hasten  us  on  to  the  hope  that  we  dare. 

Sleep  on!  There’s  a  iininuur  of  far  laughing  waters 
That  promise  our  desert  shall  yet  burst  in  bloom, 

When  the  sister-lands,  linked  in  one — Afric’s  fair  daughters— 
Will  lay  the  sweet  veldt-flower  of  love  on  thy  tomb. 
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The  Pessimists. 

By  CHRISTOPHER  SHADOW. 


When  gentle  Zephj  r  on  his  wing 
Returned  the  merry  days  of  spring, 

And  every  Lush  was  pink  and  white 
With  (blossoms  opened  over  night, 

They  quaked  with  fear  and  trembling  fright, 
And  cried:  “What  will  the  summer  bring?” 

And  when  the  fields  stood  high  with  wheat. 
And  corn  grew  ripe  in  summer’s  heat. 

And  fruit  waxed  mellow  on  the  trees. 

And  golden  hopes  swayed  in  the  breeze. 

They  sighed,  and  with  a  a  stifled  sneeze 
They  cried:  “The  Fall  your  hopes  may  eheatl” 

The  autumn  came,  the  winds  did  blow. 

The  woods  stood  in  a  golden  glow. 

The  wheat  was  threshed,  the  corn  was  in, 

The  mellow  fruit  o’erflowed  the  bin. 

Alarmed  each  stroked  his  stubby  chin 
And  cried:  “Just  wait  for  winter’s  snow!” 

Behold  them,  now,  for  they  were  right! 

The  winter’s  snow  fell  pure  and  white. 

And  lake  and  stream  from  shore  to  shore 
With  crystalled  ice  froze  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  now  what  will  they  see  before. 

What  awful  prospect  meet  their  sight? 

Ah  me!  they  sit  beside  the  fire 
And  make  predictions  dark  and  dire: 

For  nothing  does  so  much  annoy 
As  when  the  world  is  full  of  joy. 

So  they  endeavor  to  destroy 
Each  season’s  promise,  hopes,  desire 
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SE5NSE  of  proportion  has  its 
uses,  perhaps  more  so  than 
a  sense  of  humor — this,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  a  sense  of 
humor  may  serve  to  aid  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  an  accurate  perspective  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  ourselves  and 
the  world  in  which  we  sojourn.  A  cold 
shower  bath  descending  upon  a  person 
gently  drowsing,  tends  to  arouse  that 
person  to  a  consciousness  of  actualities. 
Many  an  individual  hitherto  basking  in 
a  self-developed  world  of  assumption, 
suddenly  encounters  the  opinion  held 
of  him  by  his  neighbors.  When  the 
neighborly  opinion  is  correct,  the  result 
of  the  sudden  knowledge  is  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  sense  of  proportion.  It  is 
oftentimes  easy  to  believe  that  the 
aforesaid  neighborly  opinion  is  incor¬ 
rect — and  neighbors  never  were  in¬ 
fallible  in  the  estimation  of  Spinoza, 
Napoleon  or  John  Doe. 

*  *  * 

Nations  are  as  inquisitive  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  when  they  perceive  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  degree  of  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held  by  their  neighbors. 
The  growth  of  neighborly  opinion  is 
frequently  a  mirror.  Abroad,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Great  Britain,  writers  in  the 
periodical  press  are  commenting,  some 
temperately,  some  recklessly  and  some 
Ignorantly,  upon  what  they  regard  as 
a  rapidly  growing  transformation  of 
things  political,  commercial  and  social 
in  the  United  States.  Some  of  these 
writers  in  the  most  staid  of  insular 
publications  employ  vituperative  and 
strenuous  English  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  provoke  the  envy  of  a  yellow 
journalist.  Shipbuilding,  life  insur¬ 
ance,  Standard  Oil,  football,  Jerome, 


municipal  ownership,  divorce  reform, 
the  popularity  of  President  Roosevelt 
— each  of  these  subjects  has  served  as 
the  text.  The  sermon  is  much  the 
same,  and  its  burden  is  that  there  is 
a  moral  upheaval  in  America. 

*  *  * 

In  the  “Nineteenth  Century  and 
After"  Admiral  Sir  Cyprian  A.  G. 
Bridge  undertakes  to  deal  with  all 
these  texts  at  once  as  so  many  phases 
of  the  moral  upheaval.  His  treatment 
of  America  possesses  the  ability, 
dignity,  and  courtesy  which  that  of 
many  of  his  confreres  lacks.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  events,  however,  is  swiftly 
vitiating  the  novelty  of  his  summary  of 
the  more  striking  movements  of  the 
last  five  years.  One  thing  survives. 
That  is  Sir  Cyprian’s  notion  that  the 
Americans  are  playing  a  great  part 
and  are  destined  to  play  a  still  greater 
role  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  all  be¬ 
cause  they  are  English  in  language, 
jurisprudence  and,  to  some  extent,  an¬ 
cestry.  But  Sir  Cyprian  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  take  the  stand. 

“Attempts,”  he  says,  “have  some¬ 
times  been  made  to  demonstrate  that 
the  English  element — using  the  word 
‘English’  here,  as  usually  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  a  general  sense — has  been 
swamped  by  the  immene  infusion  of 
non-English  elements  into  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Facts  are 
against  this  contention.  The  necessity 
of  acquiring  the  English  language,  of 
ibecomlng  acquainted  with  virtually 
English  laws,  and  of  submitting  to 
what  in  essence  are  English  constitu¬ 
tional  arrangements,  has  secured  the 
predominance  of  the  Elnglish-speaking 
race  in  the  country.  The  wit  and  elo- 
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quence  for  which  Americans  are  so 
famous  come  largely  from  the  Irish 
strain  in  their  blood,  mixture  with  the 
latter  gifted  race  exercising  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  spiritual  side.  So,  too, 
the  commercial  aptitude  so  widely  dis¬ 
played  in  the  United  States  may  be 
traced,  together  with  other  fine  quali¬ 
ties,  to  Scottish  ancestry.” 

*  *  * 

Americans  may  be  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  read  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter,  as  set  forth  by  Sir 
Cyprian  in  the  following  language: 

“The  tall,  lanky,  thin-visaged  Amer¬ 
ican  of  the  conventional  pictures  has 
disappeared.  His  successor  is  at  least 
as  stoutly  built  as  the  conventional 
John  Bull.  Changes  in  the  mode  of 
life  of  Americans  bring  it  into  closer 
resemblance  to  our  own.  Love  of 
specially  Ehiglish  sports  is  now  wide¬ 
spread.  With  our  athletic  games  the 
slang  relating  to  them  has  passed  over 
to  and  become  acclimatized  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  number  of 
prints  of  English  hunting  and  coaching 
scenes  displayed  in  shop  windows  is 
very  striking.  Living  in  the  country 
is  growing  more  and  more  popular,  in 
admitted  imitation  of  English  habits 
and  tastes. 

“It  is  not  surprising — the  conditions 
being  as  they  are — that  much  friendli¬ 
ness  should  be  shown  by  Americans  to 
the  Einglish  people  generally,  as  well  as 
to  individual  Englishmen.  Expressions 
of  satisfaction  with  the  present  am¬ 
icable  relations  between  the  old  coun¬ 
try  and  the  new  come  from  all  classes; 
in  fact,  Americans  are  as  proud  of 
their  Ehiglidi  origin  as  we  ought  to  be 
of  the  exalted  position  which  they  are 
taking  in  the  world.  Their  admiration 
and  regard  for  King  Edward— ‘the 
King,’  as  he  always  is  to  them — is  un¬ 
stinted  and  specially  agreeable  to  Eng¬ 
lish  ears.  Their  interest  in  the  ‘old 
country,'  and  in  the  attitude  of  its 
neighbors  toward  it,  is  tinged  with  af¬ 
fection. 

“All  this  imposes  on  us  a  duty  which, 
it  is  urged  in  all  humility,  we  should 
hasten  to  discharge.  That  duty  is  to 
know  our  kinsmen  better,  to  study 


their  ways  closely,  and  form  an  ac¬ 
curate  conception  of  that  which  they 
have  done  and  are  still  doing.  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  munificent  bequest  ha.s 
brought  many  a  young  American  to 
observe  us  in  our  home.  We  may  hope 
that  means  may  be  found  of  enabling 
our  own  youth  to  observe  our  kinsmen 
in  like  manner.  The  young  English¬ 
man  who  appreciates  the  greatness  of 
his  race  could  have  no  more  inspiring 
occupation  than  studying  on  the  spot 
the  processes  by  which  one  branch  of 
that  race  has  made  itself  the  greatest 
of  nations.” 

*  «  * 

Fascination  of  languorous  women, 
devotion  of  penitents  to  a  great  silence, 
desire  for  extinction,  jeweled  shrines 
in  rose  gardens  for  high  caste  wor¬ 
shippers,  hopeless  drudgery  and  immi¬ 
nent  famine  for  teeming  millions— all 
these  notions  had  their  place  in  the 
traditional  Occidental  conception  of  the 
Orient,  that  Far  Blast  whose  creed  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  told  his  race  was  em¬ 
braced  in  a  desire  for  effacement  in 
infinity,  “as  the  dewdrop  slips  into  the 
shining  sea.”  The  awakening  and 
material  progress  of  Japan  have  served 
to  introduce  a  strenuous  note  in  the 
Western  view  of  the  East.  Save 
the  peculiarly  cosmopolitan  Lafeadio 
Hearn,  Western  writers  generally  have 
seen  in  the  rise  of  modern  Japan  a 
clever  competitor  for  commercial  su¬ 
premacy  and  the  prizes  of  world-wide 
materialism  at  the  sacrifice  of  quaint 
art,  customs  and  atmosphere.  An¬ 
other  viewpoint  is  presented  by  Layton 
Crlppen  in  his  essay,  “Olympus  and 
Fuji  Yama”  (Grannls  Press). 

*  *  * 

A  new  civilization  the  world’s  need 
is  the  assumption  at  the  beginning  of 
the  essay,  whose  aim  is  to  grasp  the 
transcendental  in  history.  A  period  of 
discipline  is  found  to  precede  each 
epoch  of  flowering  national  genius. 
Renascence  and  decadence  succeed  each 
other  as  a  pendulum  swings,  each  time 
less  actively  until  a  dead  center  is  ap¬ 
proached.  The  American  is  character¬ 
ized  as  the  Phoenician  of  the  present, 
patronizing  all  arts  and  collecting  a 
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miscellany  of  classic  an'd  modem  treas¬ 
ures,  but  all  the  while  his  heart  given 
to  an  intense  pursuit  of  material 
riches.  In  his  dread  of  the  dead  center, 
the  reader  is  bidden  to  look  to  the 
East.  Not  the  usual  Buddha,  “the 
ascetic  figure,  the  mystical,  absorbed, 
ageless  countenance,  the  same  from 
Ceylon  to  Japan,”  but  the  spirit  of  the 
Buddha  of  the  Jo-Kang  at  Lhasa  ani¬ 
mates  the  “Risen  Sun.”  “The  image  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  of  Lhasa,  illumined 
by  the  light  of  great  golden  lamps,  set 
in  its  Jewel-decked  shrine,  beneath  the 
dragon-borne  canopy  with  its  turquoise 
crown,  is  not  the  figure  of  the  Blessed 
One,  already  more  than  man,  who, 
under  the  bo-tree  of  Uruvela,  cleft  the 
mountain  of  Ignorance  and  saw  that 
all  was  illusion  and  that  all  was  vanity. 
The  face  of  the  Buddha  of  the  Jo- 
Kang  is  rounded,  alert,  youthful;  the 
smile,  enigmatic  it  may  be,  but  almost 
triumphant.  *  *  *  It  is  Gautama  as 
a  pure  and  eager  prince  without  a 
thought  for  the  morrow  or  a  care  for 
to-day.” 

*  «  « 

In  Japan  Mr.  Crippen  sees  “a  nation 
which  is  the  best  hope  of  humanity  to¬ 
day — a  nation  whose  genius  shines  be¬ 
fore  it  clear  as  a  star,  with  ideals 
which  are  noble,  with  memories  that 
inspire,  with  leaders  who  are  great.” 
Further  on  he  writes,  “And  now  with 
its  slowly  dawning  realization  of  what 
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the  events  in  the  Far  Blast  mean,  the 
Occident  taiks  of  buahido,  the  knightly 
code  of  the  Japanese,  the  standard  of 
conduct  which  guides  the  warrior,  the 
counsel  of  perfection  which  is  held  up 
as  the  ideal  for  the  entire  nation.”  As 
for  the  future,  the  transition  from 
Olympus  to  Fuji  Yama  is  nearly  com¬ 
plete.  “Japan  will  prevail.  It  may  be 
by  conquest;  it  will  surely  be  by  ideas. 
She  has  youth  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  old.  She  has  energy  and  the  Occi¬ 
dent  is  weakened  and  ennuye.  She  has 
high  ideals,  and  the  people  of  the 
West  are  sunk  in  a  materialism  that 
deadens  and  degrades.  They  have  trod 
the  grapes,  they  have  drunken  the 
wine;  with  her  the  grapes  are  still  to 
tread,  the  wine  is  still  to  drink.” 

*  *  « 

For  a  decade  stories  of  Japanese  life 
and  essays  upon  various  phases  of  the 
life,  art  and  religion  of  the  island  em¬ 
pire  have  found  a  ready  welcome 
among  Elngllsh-speaking  peoples.  Since 
the  death  of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  conti¬ 
nental  European  publications  have  de¬ 
veloped  a  tendency  to  give  increased 
attention  to  the  Far  East.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has  acquired  much  impetus  since 
the  close  of  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Japan.  Among  the  spring  an¬ 
nouncements  is  one  that  “The  Wooing 
of  Wistaria,”  by  Onoto  Watanna,  is 
being  translated  into  French  by  la 
Coritesse  de  Soncy. 
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EJECT  poverty  may  obliterate 
a  man’s  ability  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  lawful  posses¬ 
sion  and  illegal  ownership, 
but  it  remains  for  enormous  riches 
especially  those  of  the  ill-gotten  kind 
to  foster  the  idea  that  money  can  do 
no  wrong.  This  has  never  been  more 
apparent  than  just  now,  when  the 
frightened  parasites  that  feed  on  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  financial  pirates 
are  raising  the  cry  of  confiscation  of 
property,  because  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  check  the  dangerous  aggran¬ 
dizement  of  a  small  class  through  the 
medium  of  corporate  abuses.  The  last 
few  weeks  have  been  productive  of 
many  epoch-making  developments  in 
the  world  of  financial  politics  or  po¬ 
litical  finance,  and  it  is  not  overstating 
the  case  to  say  that  the  realization  of 
the  power  of  public  opinion  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  frighten  the  Belshazars  of  fi¬ 
nance  much  as  the  fiery  words  on  the 
wall  brought  terror  to  the  heart  of  the 
old  Baal-worshiping  king  of  Assyria. 
When  a  mere  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  can  in  four  days 
cause  a  shrinkage  in  the  value  of 
stocks  of  a  few  companies  of  |50,000,- 
000,  it  is,  indeed,  a  sign  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  decision  which  under¬ 
mined  the  franchise  claims  of  about  all 
of  Chicago’s  street  railways  caused  a 
drop  in  the  market  valuation  of  the 
stocks  of  these  companies  approxi¬ 
mating  the  above  figure.  This  occur¬ 
rence  should  open  the  eyes  of  all  mu¬ 
nicipalities  as  to  the  real  value  of  the 
free  gifts  they  have  been  making  to 
public  utility  corporations.  If  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped — though 
the  hope  is  faint — a  sense  of  gratitude 


for  privileges  granted  could  be  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  that 
“run”  these  public  utility  companies  to 
suit  their  own  pocketbook,  the  loss  of 
150,000,000  could  soon  be  written  off 
to  profit  and  loss  account.  The  sooner 
the  courts  adopt  the  view  that  so-called 
“vested”  rights,  which  owe  their  origin 
to  acts  of  the  Legislature  or  mere  as¬ 
sumption  and  presumption,  cannot  be 
held  sacred,  when  they  run  contrary  to 
the  “salus  populi”  the  better  it  will  be 
for  all  concerned,  even  the  chief  per¬ 
sonages  of  haute  finance.  It  is,  I  hope, 
not  open  to  doubt  that  these  gentlemen 
would  prefer  existence — financially 
speaking — in  accordance  with  the  law 
to  no  existence  at  all. 

*  *  • 

Speaking  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  this 
leader  of  American  finance  appears  to 
have  lost  some  of  his  old-time  clear¬ 
ness  of  judgment.  This  conclusion  is 
suggested  by  his  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  Railroad  since  his  purchase  of 
the  control  of  the  stock  in  September 
last.  He  paid  |160  a  share  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  a  property  which,  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  had  not  then  for  more  than  a 
year  past  been  able  to  earn  its  fixed 
charges,  these  having  been  enormously 
increased  in  order  to  afford  syndicate 
profits  for  Eugene  Zimmermann,  H.  B. 
Hollins  &  Co.  and  their  friends.  There 
'can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Morgan 
bought  this  property  with  his  eyes 
open,  and  that  he  bought  it  in  the 
hope  of  delivering  it  to  the  Erie  Rail¬ 
road.  When  that  plan  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  and  the  property  was  thrown 
back  on  his  hands,  he  took  the  unusual 
procedure  of  having  the  road  placed  in 
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receiver’s  hands  on  the  allegation  by 
one  of  his  hired  partners  that  he  was 
a  creditor  of  the  road.  Since  then  the 
road  has  been  managed  in  the  interest 
of  Mr.  Morgan  as  chief  owner  of  the 
stock  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
holders  of  the  millions  of  bonds  and 
notes  issued  by  the  road.  So  far  from 
having  any  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
holders  of  these  securities,  they  are 
treated  with  utter  contempt.  Infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  road  is  withheld 
from  them,  and  efforts  are  even  being 
made  to  have  the  legality  of  the  bond 
and  note  issues  held  by  them  attacked 
in  court.  This  would  probably  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  very  laudable  effort  to  right 
a  wrong,  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Morgan 
himself  was  the  chief  beneficiary  and 
that  he  was,  therefore,  attempting  to 
right  a  wrong  by  committing  what 
seems  to  many  a  second  wrong. 

•  «  * 

It  is  such  acts  as  these — more  serious 
because  committed  under  the  mantle 
of  the  law — which  by  Insistent  repeti¬ 
tion  aroused,  fomented  and  brought  to 
angry  eruption  the  outraged  feelings 
of  the  community  at  large.  If  those 
high  in  financial  places,  influential  in 
the  administration  of  corporations,  and 
powerful  in  the  political  life  of  the 
country,  had  not  abused  the  confidence, 
the  wealth  and  the  opportunities  placed 
before  them  and  open  to  them  and  to 
them  alone — if,  I  say,  they  had  so  con¬ 
ducted  their  affairs  and  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors  as  not  to  come  into 
conflict  with  what  the  man  in  the 
street  is  prone  to  regard  as  the  spirit 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  then  there 
would  be  very  little  heard  of  the  so¬ 
cialistic  tendency  of  the  day,  very  little 
feared  the  men  whom  the  courtiers  of 
Wall  street’s  tyrants  are  pleased  to  de¬ 
nounce  as  anarchists.  The  real  anarch¬ 
ists — 1.  e.,  opposers  of  law,  except  such 
law  as  pleases  them — sit  in  the  leather 
upholstered  armchairs  of  their  banking 
parlors.  More  socialists  are  created 
every  hour  by  the  arrogance,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  disregard  for  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country  displayed 
by  High  Finance  than  all  the  socialistic 


orators  can  ever  hope  to  win  by  years 
of  active  propaganda. 

«  «  « 

The  antagonism  to  present  methods 
of  corporation  management,  which  be¬ 
gan  with  attacks  on  the  rebate  evil, 
practiced  by  the  railroads  in  favor  of  a 
number  of  industrial  trusts,  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  has  created  a  tremendous  pap¬ 
ular  demand  for  a  revision  of  the 
standards  of  corporate  morals,  has  no 
doubt  been  a  factor  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance  in  the  stock  market  collapse, 
which  took  place  in  February,  Prices 
of  securities  were  high,  and  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  they  would  have  to  go 
lower  sooner  or  later,  but  the  extent 
of  the  reaction  was  perhaps  somewhat 
more  than  expected.  The  absence — 
complete  and  unprecedented — of  all  in¬ 
vestment  demand  had  probably  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  extent  of  the  re¬ 
action,  because  with  investors  holding 
off  there  was  no  one  to  take  hold  of 
the  stocks  on  the  decline.  While  it  is 
quite  true  that  corporations,  honestly 
managed  and  law-respecting,  have  little 
reason  to  fear,  the  troubled  investor  has 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  which  he  may  have  in¬ 
vested  belonged  to  this  class.  And 
nothing  is  so  disastrous  to  stock 
markets  as  doubt  and  uneasiness 
among  the  investing  public. 

«  «  * 

The  depression  in  the  security 
markets  was  not  eased  in  the  slightest 
by  the  favorable  developments  of  the 
last  month  which  included  among  other 
things  records  of  the  largest  railroad 
earnings  ever  recorded  in  this  country. 
The  increases  of  the  first  two  months 
of  the  current  year  ran  into  seven 
figures  in  many  instances,  prominent 
among  the  record-breaking  reports 
being  those  of  Erie,  Union  Pacific, 
Southern  Pacific,  Great  Northern, 
Pennsylvania  and  others.  The  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  was  another 
favorable  factor  which  was  ignored, 
even  though  these  exports  will  in  due 
time  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor.  The  break  in  the  wheat  and 
cotton  markets  at  a  time  when  lower 
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prices  will  not  affect  the  farmer  but 
only  the  Jobber  was  exceedingly  oppor¬ 
tune.  These  lower  prices  will  unques¬ 
tionably  stimulate  exports  of  these 
commodities  and  thus  make  foreign 
exchange  with  which  to  pay  off  our 
debts  abroad. 

•  •  « 

The  result  of  the  conference  at  Alge- 
ciras  will  no  doubt  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  security  markets  of 
all  the  world.  The  mere  possibility — 
no  matter  how  improbable — of  a  war 
between  France  and  Germany  has  been 
sufficient  to  lock  up  in  the  vaults  of 
foreign  banks  huge  sums  of  money 
which  will  not  be  released  to  be  turned 
into  the  channels  of  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  until  this  possibility  shall  have 
been  definitely  eliminated.  When  this 
occurs,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  American 
financiers  will  be  able  to  borrow  heav¬ 
ily  abroad  for  purposes  of  speculation 
and  the  development  of  properties.  At 
present,  money  is  too  much  in  demand 
for  purposes  of  trade,  manufacturing, 
mining  and  farming  enterprises  to 
leave  a  sufficient  amount  at  liberty 
wherewith  to  manipulate  the  stock 
market.  On  the  whole,  this  condition 
is  desirable  and  beneficial  to  the  fi¬ 
nancial  welfare  of  the  country,  how¬ 
ever  discouraging  it  may  be  to  Wall 
street. 

«  «  * 

More  hesitation  has  been  shown  in 
Germany  than  in  France  because  of  the 
tension  of  the  Algeciras  situation. 
After  a  period  of  small  activity  on  the 
Paris  Bourse,  capitalists  began  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  optimism  was  their  cue. 
Throughout  thq  market  signs  of  a  re¬ 
newed  demand  for  employment  of  capi¬ 
tal  appeared,  and  the  fortnightly  settle¬ 
ments  reached  a  more  normal  condi¬ 
tion.  Plans  have  been  made  also  for 
the  opening  of  a  busy  campaign  in 
French  bank  shares,  the  campaign  to 


be  ready  for  inauguration  the  moment 
news  of  a  satisfactory  Moroccan  agree¬ 
ment  arrives.  On  the  other  hand,  cable 
advices  from  Bcriin  make  it  evident 
that  the  Boerse  in  the  Prussian  capital 
is  being  subjected  to  a  marked  re¬ 
straint,  due  to  reserve  on  the  part  of 
both  the  regular  operators  and  the 
general  public.  Indications  for  some 
weeks  have  been  that  this  reserve 
would  defy  all  dispelling  Influences  of 
a  domestic  order  until  It  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  delegates  at  Algeciras 
were  in  a  fair  way  to  solve  their  prob¬ 
lems.  This  delay  is  irritating  from 
the  German  point  of  view.  An  inter¬ 
national  check  to  financial  prosperity 
might  be  all  that  would  be  needed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  now  weakening 
movement  of  domestic  industrial  pros¬ 
perity  within  the  Empire. 

*  *  • 

One  evident  consequence  of  the  Vati¬ 
can  attitude  toward  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  determination  to  separate 
church  and  state  appears  in  an  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Banco  di  Roma 
has  under  serious  consideration  a  plan 
to  found  a  branch  in  Berlin  shortly. 
The  object  of  such  a  step  would  be  to 
provide  in  Germany  a  place  to  which 
a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  moneys 
now  invested  in  France  might  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  The  Banco  di  Roma  at  the 
present  time  possesses  a  capital  stock 
of  30,00(>,000  lire.  It  maintains  an 
agency  in  Paris,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
branches  in  several  Italian  towns.  But 
another  indication  of  the  loss  by  the 
Third  French  Republic  of  Its  confiden¬ 
tial  relation  to  Vatican  finance.  That 
Roman  ecclesiastical  funds  should  be 
transferred  from  Paris  to  Berlin  is  all 
a  part  of  the  change  of  policy,  which 
led  to  the  change  of  financial  agents  in 
,  the  Levant. 
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